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PREFACE 


In 1934 the first volume in a series of summaries of investigations 
in the broad field of personnel work was published. That volume 
which bére the general title of the series, Personal Development and 
Guidance in College and Secondary School, covered the areas of per- 
sonnel programs and workers, admissions, orientation, and educa- 
tional guidance. The second volume in the series, Behavior and 
Background of Students in College and Secondary School (1937), 
reviewed research on intelligence, achievement, attitudes, interest, 
adjustment, expenditure of time and money, and social and economic 
background of high school and college students. The third volume, 
published the same year, summarized the meager research on coun- 
seling technics—interview, observation and anecdotal records, auto- 
biography, case study, and records. The present volume, on which 
the author has been working for the past five years, is the fourth 
in the series and deals with group work on the same educational 
levels. A fifth volume will subsequently treat of experiences in voca- 
tional guidance. . 

There is need today for a clarification of philosophy and values 
of student activities, for a presentation of evidence from experience 
and experiment on many specific questions, and for an orientation 
of the discussion of group activities toward the needs of individual 
students and their communities. Although hundreds of articles have 
been written on student activities, few significant researches have 
been published. With the exception of studies of relationships and 
several recent experiments, the literature on extra-curriculum activ- 
ities is predominantly descriptive, consisting largely of surveys of 
group work in educational institutions and accounts of programs 
and procedures in individual schools and colleges. Accordingly, this 
volume is more anecdotal and less statistical than the second volume, 
for a summary cannot rise above the level of the investigations being 
summarized. It represents a combination of best opinion and prac- 
tice as well as results of investigation. To reject the suggestions of 
perspicacious group leaders just because their procedures, hypotheses, 
and conclusions have been derived from experience rather than from 
experimentation, could not be justified in a volume of this kind. 

In the first chapter the nature of groups and knowledge, attitudes, 
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and skills to which an adequate group-work program should con- 
tribute will be described. In the following chapters ways and ineans 
of attaining these desired results will be described, and, in the last 
chapter, attempts to evaluate student activities will be summarized. 
The aim has been to review the literature and research on the 
dynamics of group activities, their origin and growth, the philosophy 
and psychology underlying them, and their specific contributions to 
individuals and society. 

This service of summarizing and synthesizing scattered surveys 
of information has been recognized as valuable from the time of 
Bacon’s early synthesis of existing scientific knowledge to the most 
recent volumes on Reading in General Education, published by the 
American Council on Education and on Mental Hygiene, written by 
Mandel Sherman, 1941. It is hoped that this fourth volume on this 
important phase of student personnel work will be helpful to faculty 
members who have the responsibility for sponsoring student activi- 
ties and to teachers and personnel workers in training, as well as to 
deans, counselors, directors of student activities, and other special 
personnel officers. 

Any book is, in a Sense, a co-operative enterprise because even the 
most apparently original ideas have evolved through the minds of 
many persons. In a volume of this kind the contribution of others 
is especially obvious. To all the writers and publishers from whom 
facts and opinions have been gleaned the author is deeply indebted. 
Special recognition should be given to such leaders in group work 


Harry C. McKown, Earle U, Rugg, Joseph Roemer, Paul W. Terry, 
F. Stuart Chapin, Sarah M. Sturtevant and Elwood K. Fretwell 
who, during many years, have developed the theory and process of 
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the avthor is especially grateful. For special help on the bibliography 
the author is indebted to Ethel C. Crockett, Jeannette Scudder, Ruth 
C. Smith, and Katherine Spooner. To Lurana S. Lord for the spe- 
cific account of the group work at University High School, Oakland, 
California, to Roberta Winans for her contribution to the chapter on 
group technics, to Barbara S. Burks, Margaret Huntley, Lucile Pol- 
lock and to Lois Fahs for their critical reading of several chapters 
from different points of view, and to Alma Fogarty for her highly 
skillful and intelligent typing of the manuscript the author is espe- 
cially indebted. 


RUTH STRANG 


New York City 
June I, 1941 
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Because this volume is, ın a sense, an historical record of student 
activities, all except the introductory chapter has been retained in 
its original form. From the detailed information in the book, classes 
in group work can learn about the kind of extra-class activities that 
have been developed, the procedures and techniques that have been 
used, and the results that have been achieved. Having acquired this 
background, they can spend their class time in discussion, committee 
work, analysis of their dislikes and prejudices, and socio-drama or 
role-playing experiences, which are so effective in changing attitudes 
and ways of behaving toward people, in gaining insight regarding 
oneself and others, and in learning to “feel with” others. Teachers- 
in-service can turn to the chapters dealing with the particular activity 
they are sponsoring and find out what other people have done 
about it. 

Fortunately, a convenient summary of references published be- 
tween October 1, 1941, and October 1, 1944, is available in Chapter 
VI, “Guidance Through Groups,” Review of Educational Research, 
XV (April 1945), 164-172. For this reason, it did not seem neces- 
sary to incorporate these forty-three recent references in the bibliog- 
raphy of this new edition. 

The first chapter, however, was rewritten in order to put 
more emphasis on the group-work process, the dynamics of group 
activities, and the need for better understanding of the interaction 
among members and leaders of groups through which personal 


development takes place and social goals are achieved. 
RUTH STRANG 


New York City 
January 15, 1946 


Group Activities in College 
and Secondary School 
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CHAPTER I 


NATURE AND VALUES OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Group activities in secondary schools and colleges have world-wide 
significance. A safe and secure post-war world depends upon co- 
operation among nations. Co-operation among nations depends upon 
the development of understanding and good-will among individuals. 
Good-will emanates from the humane spirit permeating people 
everywhere. The humane spirit develops through many satisfying 
experiences in working together for the welfare of all (218, 1930). 
These kinds of experiences may be provided in group activities 
beginning in the earliest years and continuing through adolescence. 

Classes, clubs, interest groups, dormitory units, discussion groups, 
and social events provide valuable experiences in working together ; 
they are the training grounds for true democracy. In these social 
laboratories students and teachers work out concretely problems 
Gf the democratic way of life. If they encounter obstacles to co- 
operation, they try to understand and overcome them. If their 
efforts are blocked by self-interest, they search for constructive 
psychological substitutes for intense competition among individuals. 
Thus they learn to bridge the gap between democracy as an ideal 
and democracy as a reality. 


A. CLARIFICATION OF CONCEPTS 


A preliminary understanding of student activities may be gained 
by clarifying the meaning of certain words repeatedly used in 
discussing activities in college and secondary school. What is the 
nature of a group? What do we mean by group work? What are 
the characteristics of the leader of a group? What goes on in group 
counseling? What is the difference between group work and group 
therapy? How is counseling related to group work? 


I. NATURE OF GROUPS 


A group is the product_of participating persons; it is more than 
an aggregation of persons. Znaniecki described the group as “a 
synthesis of members’ roles” (649:799). Its common property, 
according to Park (441, 1939), is a body of traditions, under- 
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standings, sentiments, and ideologies that make collective. action 
possible. Bird (39:808, 1940) attributed to the group a “kind of 
super-individual social self, a synthesis of the social selves ascribed 
to its members,” a “certain property, material and spiritual.” In 
a sense, each group has a personality of its own. It may exhibit 
reactions of inferiority, delusions of persecution or of grandeur, 
elation, or depression. 

All members of a group, however, do not perform the role of 
member in the same way. Individual differences and deviations 
from the general pattern exist within the collective group character. 
For example, Mead (393, 1937) noted that a strong ego develop- 
ment can occur in quite different groups—in individualistic, com- 
petitive, or co-operative societies. To study a group, it is therefore 
often necessary, as Menger (397, 1938) advocated, to break it 


into consistent, harmonious sub-groups having similar constellations 
of attitudes. 


The distinctive characteristics of a group are “created by inter- 
action.” Through conversation and other kinds of communication, 
there is a meeting of minds in which co-operative and creative 
thinking takes place. From this thinking, over a period of time, 
growth ensues. 

Tn educational institutions groups of varying degrees of internal 
unification are found. They may be described on a scale ranging 
from the most highly organized groups, almost completely under 
the control of school officials, to the most spontaneous and un- 
organized groups (609, 1939). The majority of classrooms would 
be placed high on the organized end of the scale; fraternities and 
clubs toward the middle; and “bull sessions” and other unsupervised 
groups at the unorganized end. 

Life in the highly Organized and formal group is likely to be 
tedious, because every member is subjected to an alien will. Students 
frat tery ae io domination, TE hey ar 
interested, and fa out tthe se net pi nai AAP sean as 
result is SRR ossibl prire aigna on e e 
to imagine how a AE i ie 4 tee Whee Mase ite a 

The spontaneous group o the ir sr ma eet Nec 
leeway for the individual, and sean T Aig Noes Sts 
organized and autocratic grou | tt dco linas Hie 

p does not. If the spont 
on a campus die out, the school oes dead; Se pk i 
badk. Obviousty eure oe students will not come 
authorities to control They ont fi a aaa cs genes 
- € serious problems when their 
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purposes are at variance with the purposes of the institution. Then 
conflict arises between two social orders, one faculty dominated 
and the other student controlled. As a result, disciplinary problems 
arise and the personnel worker, in an attempt to mediate, is often 
caught between two fires. 

Under such circumstances the skillful director of group activities 
may do several things. He may try to inject real spontaneity into 
faculty-approved groups, or at least move toward more spontaneity. 
He may attempt to resuscitate a formal, relatively lifeless group 
by injecting into it new objectives, provided that the faculty con- 
trolling it is not resistant. Sometimes he may solve the problem 
by winning over some of the spontaneous or semi-organized groups 
into allying themselves with institutional interests. Frequently he 
may incorporate both organized and spontaneous groups into a 
harmonious program. If the director of group activities studies 
the causal processes operating, evaluates inherent difficulties in 
the past and faculty opposition in the present, and if he skillfully 
tries to avoid all possible conflicts, he can eventually work out an 
intelligent social program. Such conflicts as occur will then be 
met with insight, not with hypocrisy; with inventiveness, not 
compromise. 

The terminology of group work in secondary school and college 
is unstandardized and unsatisfactory. Probably the most common 
term is extra-curriculum (or extra-curricular) activities. Activities 
so named are characterized by their being voluntary and pursued 
in addition to the regular classroom requirements, either within 
the school day or outside of school hours. Such activities are also 
called extra-class, extra-school, or, when they approach regular 
subjects in importance, co-curricular activities. On the college level, 
the organized and unorganized groups are frequently designated 
as student activities, or the social curriculum. Semi-curricular activi- 
ties refers to those groups that are in the transition stage from the 
extra-curriculum into the curriculum. 

Student activities have demonstrated their values. Many have 
been absorbed into the curriculum, vitalizing both its method and 
its content. As the classroom becomes increasingly socialized and 
instruction increasingly individualized, the need of ertra-class 
activities becomes correspondingly less. 


2. GROUP WORK 
Group work is planned, shared experiences in which desirable 
changes take place in the members individually and in the group 
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as a whole. The leader becomes a group worker when he has learned 
to facilitate the constructive interaction among members of a group 
in such a way that the personal development of every member is 
furthered through group experience, and the group as a whole moves 
toward the achievement of its goal. According to Dorothea F. 
Sullivan, the following are distinguishing characteristics of group 
work: The members plan the program together with the leader 
serving as consultant; they take individual responsibility for the 
group enterprise. They engage in creative activities with a minimum 
of competition; “the atmosphere is friendly, informal, and demo- 
cratic.” If the leader of any class, or homeroom group, or club has 
achieved this, he has demonstrated the group-work process. 


3. THE GROUP LEADER 


The leader is the dynamic center of the group. He is active but 
not dominating; he may gradually become unnecessary and step 
aside as the group learns to plan and conduct its own meetings. 

In order to realize the personal and the group values of student 
activities, the leader needs certain personal qualifications as well 
as proficiency in group-work methods. Any leader in group activ- 
ities, whether in a position of formal leadership or merely in a 
position of influence as a member of the group, usually possesses 
to some degree the following personal characteristics; outstanding 
leaders possess them in a high degree: 

Vision and imagination as related to a clearly perceived goal. 

Sensitivity to the needs of his time and place. 

Sensitivity to individuals and their potentialities; he wants to 
understand them and is concerned with their success. 

Sincerity and genuineness. 

Marked _energy—physical, or_ps chological, or both. 


Enthusiasm; he thoroughly enjoys the group and its activities. 
Courage. 


Outgoing tendencies, not egocentric; yet he has a center of gravity 
within himself and a need for periods of silence and meditation. 

Good sportsmanship; he does his share of the work. 

Patience, 

A sense of responsibility. 

Self- [f-confidence; he has a sense of his own ability and growth 
angie ya of his limitations. 

=xpert_knowledge and skills that are needed in the group, or 
ability to find expert help when it is needed. The her a the 
members may learn together ; both may gradually become expert. 
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The truly great leader is not interested in leadership as a means 
of increasing his own prestige; he is willing to step out of a position 
if that seems best for the group. He leads in his own best way and 
does not slavishly imitate others. Moreover, different situations 
demand different qualities of leadership. Thus there will be a wide 
variety of personalities represented among effective leaders. 

The characteristics just mentioned, however, should be considered 
in choosing teacher sponsors and student leaders. When a group is 
discussing who should be nominated for offices, the chairman might 
profitably spend a few minutes bringing out the personal qualities 
generally sought in leaders for that type of position. 


4. GROUP COUNSELING 


Group counseling is a concept that focuses still more directly 
on the development of each individual in the group. The leader 
encourages free expression, provides situations in which the mem- 
bers discover for themselves their abilities and needs, gives interpre- 
tation or information when it is needed, raises questions that lead 
individuals to explore new possibilities. The selection of members 
for a group is important for its success. They should be similar in 
age and in needs; yet they should have different backgrounds of 
experience that they can share helpfully with one another. They 
should not be such close friends that they cannot take an impersonal 
attitude toward one another's problems of vocational choice, family 
relations, and the like, for from time to time the members must be 
able to assume the role of counselor to one another. 

For example, at the beginning of an experiment in group voca- 
tional guidance, the boys were already being counseled individually. 
After hearing the group described, they decided whether they would 
join. All of them wanted to see what other boys were thinking. At 
the first session the members were introduced. The leader began by 
saying, “Suppose we bring one another up to date about why we 
came here.” Each explained his problem as one of educational or 
vocational guidance. One boy had just “quit school.” He said he 
could not concentrate and that there had been a “blow-up” between 
his father and him. The leader realized that this boy’s real difficulty 
was not choice of vocation but his family relationships. r 

In the following meetings the discussion constantly veered toward 
their main problem—that of family and school relationships—rather 
than to narrow problems of educational and vocational choices. The 
leader, in this group counseling situation, recognized and followed 
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up clues that they gave him. Instead of merely trying to find a 
vocational field to fit the individual, he was alert to the need for 
occasional change in personality to fit a job, using the boy’s voca- 
tional interest as a motive for changing himself. 

Group counseling has several advantages. The individual gets 
the support of his peers and their frank interpretation of his behavior 
and attitudes. “You want to get something for nothing,” one boy 
remarked good-naturedly to another. By hearing others discuss 
their problems, the individual extends his horizon of experience. 
Sometimes a generalization made in the group is accepted by the 
person whom it fits. Realization of these values, however, depends 
on whether the leader can find suitable students with somewhat 
similar problems to put into a group, and whether counseling and 
testing have equipped the members to discuss their problems intel- 
ligently. 


5. GROUP THERAPY! 


Group therapy is treatment for emotionally sick persons. Its aim 
is to heal. Group therapy is ego building; it tries to reconstruct 
the inner structure of personality. It is oriented to psychiatry, 
somewhat as group work is oriented to education. 

The leader is non-authoriiarian; he does not pass judgment; he 
is completely accepting He does not initiate activity, but remains 
neutral except when the safety of group members is involved. He 
never censures an individual or says, “You shouldn’t do that.” 
He may indicate that the behavior of the individual is not acceptable, 
but that the individual is. He is careful not to ally himself with 
parents or other persons who have been beating the individual down. 
Obviously the leader must know the members exceedingly well, 
so he will understand exactly what any remark or action means to 
them. Only thus can he avoid intensifying already existent conflicts. 

The group is the instrument of treatment. Therefore the selection 
of members who will balance one another is of first importance. 
For example, over-aggressive children are put into a group in 
which there is already a predominant stability in this regard. This 
careful selection of members—not more than eight in number— 
makes possible the beneficial interaction of such a group. 

The period is likely to be a succession of conflict, tension, relief 
of tension, equilibrium. When equilibrium is established after con- 


‘For the ideas in this section the author is indebted to Dr. Charles McCormick 


who for several years has conducted group therapy work under the direction of 
Dr. S. R. Slavson. 
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flict, therapy occurs. The steps in this process are somewhat as 
follows: 

. A member enters the group tentatively. 

He gradually brings to the surface basic internal conflicts, 
expressing them in action more frequently than in words. 

He gains a release for his hostility and tensions through 
other members’ reactions to him. His self-confidence increases 
as he learns that he can express without fear the very impulse 
that, in other situations, has brought retaliation upon him. 
He acquires insight into why he acts as he does; the members, 
not the therapist, do the interpreting. 

He tests his new insights in the group. 

He tests himself in other situations—home, school, play. 

ally begins to realize his more acceptable self. 


ares the individual to participate in 
d, he can be transferred to a normal 


N= 


aw 


He gradu 


Thus group therapy prep: 
group work. After he is cure 
group, i.e., from group therapy to group work. 

Family, school, social agency, and psychiatrist should work together 


on such cases. A club sponsor in school occasionally has in his group 
a boy or girl who is too emotionally disturbed to profit by group 
work, For such an individual psychotherapy or group therapy is 


indicated. After the troubled individual has gained new insights 
lf, he may need to join a normal 


and a more hopeful view of himse 1 | 
group in which he can test his new social techniques. If he has to do 
this successfully, he should have a leader who understands the 


situation and has been given suggestions as to how he can best meet 
this individual’s needs. Although the teacher would never engage 
in group therapy, which is a highly technical process, he should be 
intelligent about it and ready to co-operate with the group therapist 


if opportunity offers. 


Some features of group therapy may be applied in group work. 


School and college groups might well be more frequently formed 
with reference to individuals’ need instead of merely by chance 
or on the basis of the students’ expressed interests. If this were 
done, the group would become a still more effective instrument 
in the total program of individual development and guidance. 


6. GROUP WORK AND COUNSELING 


dary schools there is a close relation between 
ling. Group aspects of personnel work are 
pects. Personal problems that must be 


In colleges and secon 
group work and counse 
enmeshed with individual as 
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treated individually are frequently discovered in group activities. 
The counselor may sometimes establish a good relationship with 
individuals, who are resistant to counseling, by participating with 
them in student activities. On the other hand, case studies often 
suggest the individual’s need for certain kinds of group experiences 
Thus the group worker not only meets the needs of a larger number 
of persons at a given time but also meets needs for social participa- 
tion that counseling cannot meet. ; 

Moreover, the success of group work depends to a considerable 
extent on work with individuals outside the time of meeting. Con- 
ferences with chairmen are necessary to help them conduct meetings 
more effectively. Conferences with individuals are necessary to 
help them get the most benefit from the group experience and to 
contribute to the growth of other members. It frequently happens 
that a member who was having a detrimental influence in the group, 
changes his behavior after the leader has taken time to learn more 
about his interests, family background, and his needs for recogni- 
tion, affection, adventure, and security. 


More specifically, the leader of a group co-operates with the 
counselor by 


1. referring to the counselor individuals in his group who need ` 
counseling or psychotherapy and supplying important diag- 
nostic clues. 

2. forming special small groups to meet the needs of individuals. 

3. carrying out the counselor’s suggestions for adjustments 
within an organized group. 


4. conferring with counselor and other guidance workers about 
individual cases. 


The counselor assists the group worker by 

I. observing members as they participate in group activities, and 
noting those who are in need of individual help. 

- Increasing the group worker’s sensitivity to individuals and 

his understanding of their behavior. 

3. pang as a consultant who will work with individual mem- 
ers, 

4. calling case conferences in which the guidance staff, including 
the group workers, pool and interpret information about an 
individual case and make recommendations for ad justments. 


5. Preparing the individual for referral to other workers or 
agencies. 


making referrals and acting as a liaison person between the 
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group worker and other guidance resources in the school and 
community.” 


The relation between counseling and group work is best studied 
by keeping records of the leader's behavior and of the behavior of 
individual members in the group situation. Meyering (400, 1937) 
made such a study of behavior problems emerging in a summer 
camp. The data consisted of daily records of observations made 
by counselors during an eight-week camping period. Similar inves- 
tigations might well be made in other groups. 
group work are divorced in the student per- 
of the reciprocal values of these two major 
will be lost. Work with individuals should 
ork with groups, as it is today in many 
should gear into the other. 


If counseling and 
sonnel program, many 
phases of personnel work 
not be separated from w 
high schools and colleges; one phase 


B. Tue Dynamics OF GROUP WORK 


ıp work is meant the process by which changes 
are made in the group as a whole and in individuals in the group 
as a result of the group experience. A study of the dynamics of 
a group involves records of the behavior of the leader and of the 
members, experimental study of the effect of changing one element 
in a controlled situation, and measurement of the effectiveness of 


different group techniques. 
CHANGES IN THE PATTERNS OF GROUPS 


By dynamics 0 


T: 

The dynamic patterns of groups are as significant a subject for 
study as personality patterns of individuals. Persons tend to form 
a group about some focus of interest. The group is then welded 
together, more or less, by a leader, who serves as a personalization 
of the need or idea around which the group forms. In some instances 
the dynamics of the group emanate from the leader ; in others, 
from the commonly felt need, goal or purpose. Kardiner (310, 1939) 
has studied the “basic personality structure” of primitive groups. 
Price (463, 1941) has shown how the entire student-activity pro- 
gram in an institution has been molded by dynamic leaders. 

By studying the characteristics of different groups with reference 
to the observed atmosphere in the group; the action of the leader; 
the direction, intensity, and nature of the interaction among mem- 
bers; the achievements of the group and of individual members, 

2 An entire issue of The Group, VIII (November, 1945), 1-13, is devoted to the 


relation between group work and case work. 
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much may be learned about the process by which groups are modified. 
The investigator can obtain answers to such questions as these: 
How are the characteristics of a group changed as its membership 
changes? How are group aims, interests, and purposes affected 
by members who belong to other groups? How may highly indi- 
vidualistic groups be induced to work for the welfare of others 
outside their own group? How may a better adjustment of the 
group to society be effected? 

Groups may be detrimental to society if they recruit as members 
persons who have similar undesirable idiosyncrasies, views, or tend- 
encies. If the “minority be sufficiently numerous and coherent, 
it can provide a rationalization and moral backing for anomalies 
that would otherwise turn the individual into a pariah” (366:50, 
1939). 

A mere beginning has been made in studying conditions that 
tend to facilitate or inhibit social co-operation between groups. One 
method is to describe a realistic social situation and to ask persons 
to predict the probable outcome of attempts to get agreement between 
the groups involved (28, 1938; 90, 1939). In a complex situation 
judgments vary widely. Some persons, directing their attention to 
one set of conditions, will arrive at one conclusion; others may 
derive the same conclusion from a different set of factors. Still 
others, focusing their attention on other factors, may reach the 
opposite conclusion. This kind of theoretical analysis of accurately 
described groups helps to identify psychological factors that may 
hinder or promote social co-operation. 

Smith (535, 1941) applied the Bartlett (28, 1938) method of 
study to campus groups. She first wrote accounts of some typical 
campus conflicts. One of these she described as follows: 


On the campus at M University the Independents (students 
who are not members of Greek-letter organizations) are in opposition 
to the Organized group (members of fraternities and sororities). Since 
fraternity and sorority membership is limited and is invitational, the 
members have tended to form a clique and an elite group. To the Inde- 
pendent group, the Greek-letter members seem to have more money and 
to be primarily interested in social life and campus activities rather than 
good scholarship and friendliness. 
mes recent years fraternities have controlled campus politics. They have 
: ¢ Major offices and have won beauty and popularity contests. The 
cg ae jn an effort to obtain status and combat the control held 
z the fraternities, have recently established an Independent Students 

rganızation. They are striving to attain a social and activity status 


and hop o control campu 
pus offices and H rs f 
: e ; ffi honors rather than be controlled 


s 
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The fraternities are fighting this competition. With these two factions 
in bitter opposition, any type of campus election is one long struggle 
between the two groups. Studies are neglected while both camps lobby 
outside election headquarters in an effort to draw more votes to the 
“best” side! Last week an unprecedented event took place when the 
Independent candidate for Junior Prom Queen won the election by 
seven votes over the Greek-letter candidate. As a result, it is greatly 
feared that the Greek-letter group, whose attendance is necessary in 
order to cover expenses for the prom, will decide to walk out and not 


support the event. 
Even in student council meetings the Independent members oppose 


any measure presented by the fraternity group, and vice versa, Through- 
out all these conflicts the emphasis is placed on raising the prestige 
of the individual faction rather than on which policy or decision is 


best for the entire student body (535, 1941). 


This and five other descriptions of conflict on the campus were 
then presented to several groups of college students who were asked 
(1) to list the psychological factors which seemed to be preventing 
co-operation; (2) to state whether it was possible for the desired 
co-operation to be brought about and maintained, and to give reasons 
for their answer; and (3) to suggest definite ways in which they 
thought co-operation could be brought about. Although the psy- 
chological factors mentioned varied somewhat with the situation, 
several recurred frequently: immature and autocratic attitudes, the 
tendency to act emotionally rather than rationally, lack of considera- 
tion for others, desire for power, jealousy, rivalry, and lack of 
understanding of the factors in the situation. A variety of methods 
for bringing about co-operation were suggested. But one method 
was recommended in each of the six situations, namely, joint dis- 
cussion and deliberation with all parties concerned. In such a meet- 
ing the facts could be considered, the underlying reasons for the 
lack of co-operation explained, mutual understanding developed, 
students given a voice in decisions, and common projects and 


purposes evolved. 


2. CHANGES IN INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE GROUP 


Even more important than the sociological or “group-centered” 
data are the psychological or “individual-centered’ data. ‘Through 
the analysis of these data investigators have gained insight into 
the effect of group leadership, organization, and procedures on 
individuals. It is through contacts with other persons that man 
has developed patterns of social behavior. He has become gregarious 
by experiences. He achieves individuality through social contacts. 
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His social responses have become such an intrinsic part of his per- 
sonality that it is impossible to describe the individual without recog- 
nizing social influences (321, 1940). By changing conditions under 
which students live, educators may hope to make desirable changes 
in their character and personality. 

Beginning with his first year of life, the child builds a self 
through social contacts. His earliest social desires arise out of in- 
dividual needs for food, comfort, change, rest, response, and security 
in situations for which he feels unprepared. His impulsive, bio- 
logically natural behavior is modified into social patterns required 
by the culture in which he finds himself. He is required to meet 
his parents’ interpretation of social codes and to conform to their 
“culture,” “mores,” “society,” and “folkways.” Through such “inter- 
action of original nature and group patterns” and in response to 
expectation and demands of the culture surrounding him, his per- 
sonality and social nature develop. 

Each generation must be civilized anew. Through association 
with others, the individual gradually relinquishes the overt egocen- 
tricity of early childhood. His emphasis changes from “I” and 
“mine” to “we” and “ours.” Through sharing in the struggles and 
successes of the group, the individual moves beyond his narrow 


egocentric circle. The success of the group gives him personal satis- 
faction 


Evidently the group is an object which absorbs some of the subject’s 
Narcism. ... The organization is for the “good member” something 
higher” than himself. . . . Furthermore it provides a channel for his 
energies. He works for the advancement of the group, acts as its advo- 


ee is elated and feels enlarged when it succeeds, is depressed and feels 
iminished when it fails (416:719, 1938). 


Foie Sociocentrism” replaces Narcism, and the center of his 
se gradually shifts from “himself as an individual” to “him- 

as as a member of a group.” 
#6 Fete r and adolescence groups form in response 
guid other ex individuals for status, security, friends, adventure, 
adolescent oa o obtained through solitary pursuits. The 
and social AT: ea e the need to test their physical, mental, 
their estimates oe: rough opportunities to do so, they revise 
zation leave a welts ne p Moreover, these experiences in sociali- 
toward somewhat = te feeling tone toward life, and especially 
lescent period “miar new Situations. Accordingly, the ado- 

period, outstanding for its emotional dis ia $ 

proportions, 1s a 
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time when group activities are most necessary. Case studies sug- 
gest that experiences in this period have an important influence on 
behavior. For example, if an adolescent finds that he must dominate 
the group in order to be happy, he may persist in this behavior pat- 
tern and become an equally obnoxious adult, using the same type 
of behavior, but with more sophistication. If he finds satisfaction in 
co-operative group enterprises, he is likely to persist in that pattern. 

Developmental aspects of adolescent activities were studied by 
James and Moore (287, 1940) by means of diary records of out- 
of-school activities obtained from 535 boys and girls of ages twelve 
to twenty-one. Several of the changes noted were (1) an increase 
in leisure time with age, especially in amount of time spent in danc- 
ing and talking; (2) an abrupt change from childish forms of play 
to play with members of the same sex when they joined the group 
of workers; (3) an increase in heterosexual leisure activities after 
the age of sixteen, whereas before that age they had been engaged to 
a much greater extent in such individual activities as reading and 
listening to the radio and in groups of like sex. 

Group work aims to modify the personality of the individual by 
changing the environment to meet his needs. Psychiatrists recognize 


that it 

may be easier to alter the stresses apout people than to build up the 
kingdom of God within them regardless of the stresses about them... . 
The very psychiatric venture by which the change or cure is brought 


about itself represent an alteration in the patient’s milieu. . . . The 
analytic experience is itself the setting up of a new environmental situa- 
tion in which there is a reciprocal flow of interest and influence. . . . The 


new contact has itself set up an entirely new environment for the child 


(455 :29-30, 1937). 

To an even greater extent participation in a group represents a 
new environment for the individual. if, for example, a student is 
put into a non-competitive group engaged in an enterprise to which 
he can contribute through some developed skill, he is relieved of 
the pressure of competition, and experiences the tonic effect of 
success. 

Therapy through the group is not simple, because individuals select 
from the same situation different elements to which they respond. 
For one individual some objects in the environment are functionally 
alive; for another individual the same objects are functionally 
dead. Any individual's behavior, therefore, takes place in what 
Koffka has called his “behavioral environment.” How far a stu- 
dent’s environment as perceived is identical with the personnel work- 
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er’s, and in what characteristic respects it differs, are questions of 
primary importance. Ordinary observation shows that some per- 
sons tend to respond in a hesitating, indecisive way to a variety of 
stimuli; others meet situations, in general, with vigor and de- 
cisiveness. For this reason undifferentiated prescription of certain 
activities—a sort of patent-medicine kind of counseling—cannot 
be effective. If the personnel worker recognizes differencs in the 
` influence of a group on individuals, he will first of all study the 
student and his needs and, in the light of the knowledge obtained, 
help him to participate in the group that offers him the best chance 
to grow. 

Some significant research on this aspect of the dynamics of 
group work has already been done. This trend toward the study 
of the group-work process represents a desirable shift from descrip- 
tive studies to “action research” on groups—the “study of experi- 
mentally created changes.” Tuttle (589, 1936) attempted to dis- 
cover the procedures, agencies, and social and recreational experi- 
ences in four colleges, which appeared to contribute most to the 
cultivation of wholesome social motives. Lewin and his associates 
(342, 1939) have made, and are making at present, significant con- 
tributions to the dynamics of group work.? They have studied the 
influence of the leader's behavior and other conditions within the 
group on the responses of the members; the effect of frustration 
on the friendliness, co-operative behavior, and aggressive behavior 
of children; the superiority, in changing food habits of college stu- 
dents and adults, of group decision over lectures, requests for CO- 
operation, and discussion without decisions: and the effectiveness 
of certain methods of “team decision” in increasing production in 
industry. 

Many teachers and principals are skeptical about the practi- 
cability of democracy in the classroom or club. This fear of demo- 
cratic procedures most often arises from a misconception of the 
nature of democratic leadership or its confusion with laissez-faire- 

In many respects autocracy and democracy, are similar; they 
a a A lowering of the standards that are suitable 
path p ee net a he from autocracy to democracy. but 
Wiis aa hen ‘bork, hee ee E ea 
The difference a = a Le i wad discipline and organization. 
the members ser the E oe Ina democratic group 

ae The most: Ferenf ë als an wark toward them of their own 

references in this field (43 in number) see the chapter 


on “Guidance T ns É ) 
(April, 1945), nee Groups” in the Review of Educational Research, X 
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volition; whereas in an autocratic group the goals are imposed 
upon the members and they work toward them because they are 
told to. 

In most groups, the democratic way has to be learned. The mem- 
bers gradually become able to take responsibility for group activi- 
ties. They grow in sensitivity and considerateness toward others as 
they see the leader demonstrating these qualities and as they them- 
selves get satisfaction from this kind of behavior. 

In changing from autocratic to democratic leadership, the teacher 
and the club sponsor are often confronted with skepticism, lack of 
co-operation, or even opposition on the part of the administrator 
who interprets initiative and sociability as disorder and poor dis- 
cipline. Under such conditions the wise teacher recognizes the limi- 
tations under which he and his class are required to work. As soon 
as possible, however, he will demonstrate the kind of results in 
which the administrator is interested—better attendance, fewer seri- 
ous disciplinary problems, and a good quality of academic achieve- 
ment, These kinds of achievement, as well as increased social 


sensitivity and competence, should be a by-product of successful 


group work. 
3. INFLUENCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL ON THE GROUP 


Although individuals are obviously influenced by the groups to 
which they belong, they may become “creators of culture (392, 
the personality patterns of enough individuals are changed 
by group experiences, society will assume new forms. 

On the other hand, social disorganization may be an extension 
of individual disorganization, unconsciously motivated and often 
rooted in unfortunate childhood experiences (43, 1937). When a 
fairly large number of persons show a certain difficulty or misbe- 
havior, it becomes evident as a social problem (203 :463, 1925). 
Looked at from another angle, social problems seem to arise from 
“organizational mores” that conflict with humanitarian attitudes. Un- 
less these organizational mores are changed, the group worker 


1941). If 


continues 

to treat symptoms without removing their causes. . . . The difficulty 
which he faces is that the human misery which he deplores is a necessary 
part of a social order which seems to him good. . . . The pacifist does 


not really want peace at its necessary price; he wants peace with the 
continuation of things in the present order which necessitate war. He 


wants a miracle (608 :929, 1936). 
It is important for the group worker to study both the personal 
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and organizational bases of certain school and college social 
problems. 


C. NEGATIVE Group INFLUENCES 


There is no inevitable magic in group work. In fact, a group 
may exert a negative instead of a beneficial influence on individual 
members. Democracy has its dangers. Its very freedom may permit 
unprincipled or prejudiced persons to sway, dominate, or exploit 
others. Accordingly, the potential dangers and difficulties in group 
work should be recognized and squarely faced. 

It is the hope of personnel workers, of course, that the group 
process will stimulate individuals to think new thoughts, to evolve 
original plans, and to work more efficiently. Research regarding 
the influence of the group on the individual, although conflicting, 
does not permit an uncritical, entirely optimistic advocacy of “group 
thinking” under all circumstances. In the presence of a group the 
best thinking of certain individuals may be inhibited. Experiments 
(450, 1937) have shown that the student's speed of work was best 
while being observed and while competing in a group situation, but 
his accuracy was higher when working alone and not in competition. 
Quantity has been increased at the expense of quality under the in- 
fluence of the group. Independence of judgment likewise may be 

discouraged in a group. Group bias may prevail, and aggressive 
individuals dominate the more thoughtful but less dynamic mem- 
bers. The group situation may seriously interfere with the perform- 
ance of individuals having such handicaps as stuttering. Those of 
low intelligence seem to be more favorably influenced by the group 
than those of high intelligence. It would be interesting to subject the 
individual responses in these experiments to further analysis in 
order to ascertain how frequently the averages reported ‘conceal the 
opposite tendencies on the part of certain individuals and what fac- 
tors were associated with marked deviations from the average. 

Group experience of certain kinds may decrease self-confidence. 
An individual who is rejected by a group may attribute his rejec- 
tion to his inferiority rather than to the failure of the group to 
develop tolerance. Especially difficult to work with is the boy or 
girl who shows consistent inability to be accepted by his class- 
ore pers ne relationships are very carefully controlled, an indi- 
cats a ag 5 not ay to be helped by group experience 
the group sal Fal i E a acquire certain skills needed in 
most congenial sAr om neat th coe pee he olla a pafiaa 

gaged in some project to which he can 
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contribute, the adult may improve the student’s social adjustment. 
Frequently, however, a student leader can do more along this line 
than an adult leader. Success depends upon having developed a 
personnel point of view on the part of students to one another. Un- 
less this has been accomplished, discipline by the group may be 
merciless, cruel, and inimical to the best development of individuals 


whose eccentricity is ridiculed or whose docility or altruism is 


exploited 
Excessive social activity may likewise be harmful to the indi- 


vidual. In this extraverted world some individuals need protection 
from too many social contacts. Even those who have a generous 
cal energy require for their best development 


supply of psychologi 
between solitude and the stimulus that comes 


a favorable balance 
from groups. 

The greater part of a person's life is private and subjective; much of 
it is related directly to Nature and much is either casually or informally 
social or involves only one other person. And this includes the 
“joiners.” . . - Moreover, many social memberships are half-hearted, 
perfunctory or insincere and others merely inherited affiliations. . . . 
Even in the case of loyal and representative members of an organization 
one does not know whether they were like the others before they joined 
or became so afterward. An institution may strengthen some personal 
tendencies and weaken others. . . - An institution means one thing to 


one man and something else to another (416 :721-22, 1938). 


More widely recognized as a harmful influence is the facilitation 
of crime through groups. Almost three-fourths of the offenses 
committed by juvenile delinquents, actually known to the juvenile 
court authorities, involve one or more accomplices. When the boys’ 
loyalty to their group, and the influence of companions on lone 
offenders are considered, the proportion of boys who commit 
offenses because of association with others of anti-social tendencies 
is larger than the percentages reported indicate (522, 1939). 

The effects of associating with delinquent groups are of several 
kinds. First the group makes possible crimes that could not be com- 
mitted single-handed. Second the delinquent group serves as a 
school for crime in which the novitiates are instructed, encouraged, 
and otherwise subjected to the influence of experienced criminals. 
Healey and Bronner (259, 1926) reported that questionable com- 
panionship could fairly be regarded as a causative factor in the 
delinquency of 62 per cent of the three thousand cases studied. If 
not a “cause” of crime, undesirable group associations are at least 
important contributing factors which exert a demoralizing influ- 
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ence on its members “through the dissemination of criminal tech- 
nique, and the propagation through mutual excitation, of interests 
and attitudes that make crime easier (less inhibited) and more 
attractive (582 :381-83, 1936). At first the gang satisfied certain 
basic needs of its members. In their minds crime is not clearly dis- 
tinguished from play. Attitudes toward crime are thus built imper- 
ceptibly through association, especially in deteriorated areas. In 
these gangs stealing junk and making raids on stores .or trucks 
constitute a part of the accepted play life of the group. As one 
delinquent said, “When I was a little kid I never looked at stealing 
as being wrong. It was just fun. All the kids did it. It was just 
fun, like playing” (522:24, 1939). The gang satisfies the needs 
of boys for adventure, for “belongingness,” for approval and 
prestige. Shaw states that 


The various forms of delinquency in which boys engage in the delin- 
quency areas of the city are adjustments or adaptations to the practices 
and norms of the group to which these boys belong. Within the limits 
of their social world they are well adjusted and normal human beings. 
Their delinquencies are as purposive to them, as natural, and as vital 
in serving their immediate personal and social needs as are the conven- 
tional forms of conduct among children in more privileged neighborhoods 


(522 :25-26, 1939). 


Conformity to the rules of the gang are rewarded, infractions 
punished. The fascination of this life frequently alienates the in- 
dividual member from the organized approved groups in school, 
church, and community agencies. 

Less obvious in their unfortunate effects but more universal are 
the conflicts caused by competing loyalties to groups. Within the 
modern community are many groups which make conflicting de- 
mands upon the individual. In some primitive tribes (393, 1937) 
and peasant communities, on the other hand, one finds a fixed cul- 
ture without conflicting mores. There the people seem happy and 
Placid. They are the most completely integrated persons one could 
find—such Persons as one seldom meets today in a world where the 
majority of people have to belong to conflicting groups, and where 
A kinds of behavior in turn are forced upoy each individual. 
doo ie = T group expresses the new attitudes and in- 
status. Thus e peaa wal inferi a gi ea Dn ph 
etone to fife i ig an inflexibility of the group and its 

al, as well as the individual's prestige and 


attitude toward the er rmi i j 
ou i i 
e group, determine his adjustment in a giver 
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As a result of conflicting demands, such questions as the follow- 
ing arise: Should an individual's “loyalty to the group” be any- 
thing more than loyalty to each of its members? Will not stressing 
the group create an abstraction in the mind of the student? Some- 
times the conflicts arising from narrow group loyalties may be 
resolved by directing students’ attention toward some goal or pur- 
pose outside themselves and outside the group. 

The successful personnel worker cannot ignore the culture in 
his task is to live with these conflicting, changing 
not to justify them. He cannot make them 
right or wrong. But he must be familiar not only with the beliefs 
and convictions of his students but also with the beliefs and con- 
victions of the groups by whom their actions will be approved or ‘con- 
demned. Supplied with such knowledge, he can help each student 
weigh the penalties of conformity against the penalties of noncon- 
formity. He must weigh the dangers to students’ development in- 
volved in reinforcing mores that are causing conflict against the 
dangers of precipitating the disapproval of many persons whom the 
long-established mores still influence profoundly. For example, one 


high school girl regretted that she had lost her boy friend because she 


has refused to “pet.” Recognizing the penalties attached to adherence 


to established mores, a committee of college girls, discussing the prob- 
lem of heterosexual relations, emerged with the recommendation, 
“Practice moderation in petting, not total abstinence.” In order to 
counsel with wisdom, the personnel worker needs to know both the 
individuals whom he is counseling and the groups with which they 


are affiliated. 


which he lives; 
moralities and beliefs, 


D. VALUES IN GROUP ACTIVITIES 


One reason why the quality of experience in many school clubs 


and other student groups is poor is that many sponsors are not 
aware of the values of these activities. Too often, the sponsor's at- 


tention is focused on producing a finished_dramatic_performance, 
a winning team, instead of on the 


an i ol paper, OF 

outstanding school p Ision being formed among 

lines of positive attraction or repulsion being g mem- 
bers and the feelings of self-confidence and personal worth—or the 


Cpposite—being built in each participant. No One would discount 
the desirability of an end result that gives satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. However, if achievement of this kind is the only end the 
sponsor has in view, the far more important outcome of personal 
development is likely to be lost. Moreover, the students will lose a 
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great deal of happiness, inherent in their striving, if their attention 
is focused too intently on the goal. For these reasons, it is neces- 
sary, first of all, for the sponsor to see clearly the contribution 
which student activities can and should make to the personal de- 
velopment of every participant. 


Coyle (128, 1937) lists three objectives of group life in college: 


1. A school in human relationships. 
2. Training in community living and participation. 
3. Developing interests, knowledge, and skills, 


In 1926 Koos presented a detailed list of civic-social-moral values 
of extra-curriculum activities (323, 1926). Preparation for life in 
all its many aspects is a social process, and of necessity involves 
guided experiences in groups. “We learn that we live.” Every 
group is an experiment in personality development and social 
living. 


I. DEVELOPMENTAL VALUES 


Group activities have a contribution to make to students’ best 
development—to the satisfaction of their basic needs ; to their social, 
emotional, and aesthetic development; to the building of values, 
attitudes, and social norms; to their vocational adjustments, and 
to the acquisition of knowledge and skills. 

a. Satisfaction of basic needs.—These needs have been vari- 
ously classified (242, 1927; 330, 1940; 524, 1938). Among them 


are “the need for a sense of personal worth, a need to contribute 
to the welfare and pleasure of others” (330:247, 1940): a need for 


security and affection. When group work is effective it gives mem- 
bers a „Sense of accomplishment, self-confidence, and personal 
worth; it brings out the best in each participant. Much of the rich- 
ness of an individual’s Personality derives from his experiences in 
groups. 

One of the deepest human needs is to be sociall useful. The 
aterat who has experienced a strong sense of solidarity with his 
comrades, is in special need of belonging to groups in which he will 
have that same feeling of working, shoulder to shoulder, for the 


accomplishment of some essential purpose. Thus he becomes a sig- 
mhcant part of a larger whole. 


to feel that he 


“belongs,” 
fellow workers, 


that his family, hi i 
italy want y, his school group, his 


him as a member of their groups. As 
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part of the group, he learns to gain personal satisfaction from the 
success of his group. Through acquiring “a sense of belonging,” a 
student's zest for living may be restored and his personality ex- 
panded. Any satisfying personal relationship tends to increase a 
person's sense of security; “the more competitive the environment, 
the more important becomes his desire for security” (524 :15, 
1938). 

The need for approval and recognition is also strong. In many 
instances. student activities gives boys and girls opportunities to 
use abilities never evoked by the academic curriculum. For these 
students the pleasure in school and college life resides mainly in 
extra-class activities. In these, they feel successful and happy. 

b. Social and emotional developrnent.—Social development is 
a natural outcome of well-planned student activities. By this word 
we do not refer merely to knowledge of social usage or even to 
social poise and spontaneous conformance to narrow demands of 
social conventions. A broader definition would be concerned with 
growth away from self-centeredness ; it would include ability to win 
love and affection from ones @llows, insight into the social needs 
of oneself and others, and ability to make others feel successful 
and happy. The socially mature person has learned the give-and- 
take of living with others in ever-widening circles. Wolfe (636, 
1936) described the socially mature person as one simi up- 
rightly with his fellow men, enriches his own life through his con- 
structive influence on others, achieves empathy with others, accepts 
and ennobles his place in the community, feels responsible for the use 
of his abilities, and possesses @ knowledge of foreign culture. 

One of the few investigations that aimed to ascertain some of 
the specific factors related to social success in college was reported 
by Burks (79, 1938). Twenty-six university students—thirteen 
men and thirteen women—were nominated for study on the basis 
of pronounced social success OF lack of it. These subjects were 
rated and tested in various ways. The following differences were 


found between the two groups: 


The Socially Successful The Socially Unsuccessful 
1. Expressed themselves 


j Raat eee 5 amal un- with forced humor and ridi- 
forced sort, cule of others, 

with consideration for others, with absorption in self and 

with warmth of feeling and own welfare to the par- 

sympathetic understanding, 


S 
E Daes A 


Pata... oN rg aaa 


é 


tial exclusion of interest Ban 
oe 
v 
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with vividness and original- 
ity, 

with constructive ideas in in- 
cidents that involve un- 
pleasantness or discomfort, 

with franknes, directness, and 
sincerity, 

with a sense of obligation and 
responsibility toward things 
undertaken, 

with adaptability or a sense 
of appropriateness. 


2. On the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank they showed: 

A tendency toward tolerance 
of peculiarities, 

A generosity involving money 
and energy, 

An inclination to follow oc- 
cupations that deal with 
people directly, 

An enjoyment of social con- 
tact situations. 


3- On the Humn-Wadsworth Ques- 
tionnaire they showed: 

A tendency to ask advice 
from others, 

A willingness to take the 
whole blame in a situation 
in which they were only 
partly at fault. 

Those talented in making 
conversation are in high 
favor with the Opposite 
sex, 

Almost all socially successful 
indicate some warmth of 


feeling and sympathetic 
understanding. 


The results of such 


: analyses 
obvious. Facetiously, 


the “soci 


in others, 

with vagueness and lack of 
originality, 

with a tendency to self- 
righteous moralizing over 
a situation, 

with hypocrisy, impertinence, 

with a passive reaction to 


situations where there is 
obligation or responsibil- 
ity, 


with a lack of sense of re- 
sponsiveness and fitness of 
things. 


N 


- On the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank they showed: 

A tendency toward intoler- 
ance, 

A lack of generosity, 

An inclination to follow 
occupations that do not 
deal with people, 

A dislike of helping others 
to adjust. 


3- On the Humn-Wadsworth Ques- 
tionnaire they showed : 

A lack of interest in people, 

A cynical outlook on making 
friends, 

A self-centered feeling of 
failure when others suc- 
ceed, 

A suspicion entertained con- 
cerning people’s motives. 

Lack of initiative in meet- 
ing members of the oppo- 
site sex is a handicap. 

Lack of warm feeling was 
noted in all but one. 
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sociable and the “‘unsociable” person, unsociable and diffident. The 
true ingredients of sociability may not be revealed by this method 
insofar as the factors that come out of a factor analysis are the 
ones that were put into the hopper by the investigator. 

The establishment of successful social contacts in college ap- 
pears to be influenced by: 

1. An interest in social contacts and a desire to initiate and 


maintain them. 
2. An environment facilitating social contacts. 


3. Specific techniques for establishing them. 


Mallay (383, 1936) made a study of the last two factors, using 
as subjects fifty-six Vassar students, living in two different groups. 
Both Group A and Group B lived in geographically compact dormi- 
tory groups, but Group A engaged in co-operative housekeeping. 
In increase in acquaintanceship, both quantitative and qualitative, 
d social relationships Group A was superior to 
mere propinquity, “although affording an op- 
al contacts, did not stimulate as many 
co-operative 


and in prolonge 
Group B. Apparently 
portunity to develop soci 
social contacts as did the environmental factor of ... 
activity.” 

Williamson and Darley (632, 
with the measurement of social 
instrument devised for this purpo 


signed to measure (1) social preference—e 
social relationships, ranging, on a horizon 
lationships to a very few contacts 


desire to restrict one’s social re e à 
to an attitude favoring relatively unrestricted social contacts, 1.e., 
interest in people in general; and (2) social reaction—the individ- 
ior and feelings in social situations. 


ual’s estimate of his own behavi i : 
This group of investigations aimed to ascertain specific behavior 
and conditions that entered into the vague terms, sociability, social 


success, and social competency. Consideration for others, generosity, 
vivacity, responsibility, spontaneity appeared significantly related to 
social success on the campus. However, the factors seem relatively 
independent of one another—the presence of some making up for 
the lack of others in persons who are moderately successful in 
personal relations. It seems to be impossible to describe a typical 
socially successful person. In this, as in every other aspect of 
human behavior, a wide range of individual differences exists. 

In the case of genius there is sometimes the problem of sacrific- 
ing scholarship to sociability. 


1937; 633, 1937) experimented 
attitudes of college students. The 
se consisted of questionnaires de- 
xtent and type of desired 
tal continuum, from the 


Any outstanding achievement de- 
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mands long concentrated periods of work uninterrupted by social 
activities.In a number of cases the contribution of a genius has been 
reduced or completely diverted by making him an administrator or 
loading him with social responsibilities. In Time Out of Mind (191, 
1939) Rachael Field portrays this result in the case of the young 
and gifted composer who is distracted and depressed by his wife's 
insistence on his participation in social affairs. 

There is need, however, for the participation of certain gifted 
individuals in group activities in order that they may make out- 
standing contributions in the field of social relations. And yet, to be 
effective, such participation on the part of the gifted must come 
from a personal interest and a sense of social responsibility. There- 
fore, it is incumbent upon education for democracy to develop these 
sensitivities. 

Part of the process of socialization includes proficiency in meet- 
ing the narrower demands of social convention. As long as these 
conventions persist, the individual who lacks the social skills sanc- 
tioned by the group will be handicapped. For that reason the social 
Program of the school should provide practice, and, if necessary, 
instruction in the kind of social affairs that the student will prob- 
ably have to attend during his school life and later. The expected 
outcomes of this experience and instruction are increased poise 
and self-confidence in social situations, 

In working toward that objective, the social director must guard 
against the possible danger of focusing students’ attention on the 
externals of sociability employed for the purpose of impressing and 
influencing people. Not only does such instruction put stress on 
sham values but it also tends to extol the self-centeredness which 
genuine social education seeks to reduce, 

Taba (564, 1940) urged a re-examination and re-evaluation of 
Standards rather than uncritical acceptance of them and attempted ad- 
Justment to current standards. “The values and manners accepted 
by the dominating social strata in the community often are held up 
as models for people in whose lives they have no real function” 
(564 :60, 1940). The tendency has been to help students to adjust 


oups. If a student felt inferior be- 
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Prescott (460, 1938) justified the making of vivid experiences 
an integral part of the educative process, on the basis that mild 
emotions have a tonic effect on physiological processes in general. 
Many student activities naturally arouse this mild, beneficial type 
of emotion. The value of fun should not be minimized. It is good for 
persons of all ages to laugh, to have a good time, to cast dull care 
aside, at least temporarily. The increased sense of well-being and 
fitness which a student gains from recreational activity often spreads 
to other aspects of his life and causes him to put greater effort into 
his school work. “Wild” parties, on the other hand, arouse strong 
emotions which demand changes in the body economy of a mobilizing 
or conserving type. “A continuum of affective experience exists, 
varying from vague feelings of pleasantness or unpleasantness up to 
profound experiences which greatly disturb both mental and physical 


functions” (460 :30, 1938). 


When tensions have increased and pent-up emotional energy 1s 


ready to burst forth, vigorous group activities provide a construc- 
tive outlet under the discipline of the group atmosphere. Group 
activities, while contributing unobtrusively to the best development 
of individuals, also prevent explosive outbursts of student energy, 
which appear on some campuses in the form of Hallowe en type of 
pranks, or a more blatant “painting the town red.” If a student con- 
tinually has opportunity to make plans and carry them iy need 
for aggression is at a minimum. This “safety-valve feature, however, 
should not be considered as a major function of student activities ; 
they are more constructive and positive in their purpose than that. 
c. Values, attitudes, and social norms.—Through es 
in groups, the members develop values, attitudes, stan = S, os 
social norms. They learn what a group expects from se mem ve 
in the way of action and belief and they feel obligated to “make 


good.” The best way of building standards of social “rape es 
give students the experience of et i taal r iy 
whol ctivities. To these stan ards À 

later ies des are con OE ae 
ee values.—The vocational value eed apa par- 
ticipaiion in group sctvities has been eather ONAA eet 
in terms of information about occupations and aron i a 
in fields of art, music, journalism, and the S ore TA is 
the facility in human relationships, which a ANa apek + aod a 
“Earning power - - - depends considerably upan ma E gm be 
relationships as a worker or as employer—upon 62 T Sraya y 
of one’s associates” (242 :7» 1927). To this TORRE prepararon 


fronted with a choice 
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group activities in which students of widely different levels of 
ability, interests, and socio-economic background work and play 
together may make a most significant contribution. 

e. Aesthetic values.—Many student activities have aesthetic 
values. They give members opportunities to use mind and body in 
the creation of beauty, to feel the exultation derived from construc- 
tive work, to lose themselves in the steady rhythm of a crew or in 
the enveloping power of a Bach chorale. 

f. Knowledge and _ skills—Among the numerous knowledges 
and skills that may be gained in group activities are those in public 
speaking, group discussion, use of parliamentary law, ways of 
integrating different points of view and of winning co-operation. 
Any group, in which a democratic atmosphere prevails, offers ex- 
perience in initiating and carrying out plans, in meeting difficulties, 
in accepting and fulfilling obligations, in completing a task success- 
fully, and in distributing responsibility. In every group members 
may obtain a better understanding of human nature. 

Interest groups offer a wide variety of specialized skills in dra- 
matics, writing, games and sports, bookbinding, photography, and 
many others, all of which add to the richness of life. Moreover, the 
possession of certain skills gives the individual satisfaction and se- 
curity and aids in his social adjustment. It often happens that a 
shy boy or girl is able to win recognition and friends by having a 
skill through which he can make a contribution to the group. 

The question is frequently asked: What is the effect on scholar- 
ship of participation in student activities? A number of investiga- 
tions give a basis for answering this question. Students active in 
extra-class groups tend to do well in their academic work. This is 
partly because the more able students have wide interests, and partly 
because a certain amount of pleasure in clubs and social affairs seems 
to release energy for school subjects. 

In individual cases in which extra-curricular activities seem to 
affect scholarship adversely, the following factors may be involved : 


1. The total load of activities that an individual student is 


carrying allows insufficient time for study. 


The activities are so much more interesting than school work 
that the student is carried away by them. 


3- ag rapidly growing adolescent may not have enough energy 
or both study and extra-curricular activities. 


4. student may be engaged in unsuitable activities. 
5. The atmosphere of the school may be unfavorable to study. 


The remedy for a slump in scholarship is not to put exclusive 
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emphasis on the academic requirements or arbitrary limitation 
on the extra-class activities of students doing unsatisfactory school 
work. It is rather to work for more skillful counseling and for im- 
provement in the curriculum and in methods of instruction. 

Many schools make a certain degree of scholastic proficiency 
embership. This requirement is not logical 
that extra-curricular activities serve as a 
stimulus to improved scholarship. In certain cases, however, when 
an excessive expenditure of time in club activities is interfering 
with scholarship, curtailment of club responsibility is necessary. Any 
blanket rule on this matter seems unwise. Each case should be decided 
in the lignt of all the available facts regarding the needs and 


capacities of the individual. 


anfhaenostic VALUES 


To the leader the group activity offers opportunities for observa- 
tion and better understanding of an individual. In an informal 
group those who need counseling stand out. The girl who is unable 
to make social contacts; the boy whose aggressiveness or egocen- 
trism causes the group to reject him; the shy individual who needs 
help in developing some, special skill or ability—these and many 
others have needs that may be disclosed in group activities. 

The group also offers opportunities for sel f-appraisal. In social 
situations the individual becomes aware of his abilities and limita- 
tions, as, for example, when he feels the need for better oral expres- 
sion in order to participate in a group discussion. Positions of 
leadership foster a student’s diplomacy. Defeat in an election may 
lead to analysis of the reasons why he was not chosen. Being placed 
in a position of responsibility shows up strengths and weaknesses. 
His habitual ways of thinking are challenged by new points of view 
expressed by his peers. Thus, in many ways, through participation 
in group life, the student is aided in self-discovery and self-realiza- 


tion. 


prerequisite for club m 
if one accepts the view 


Se TERAPEUTIC VALUES 

conceded to have some therapeutic 
under milieu or environmental 
f these values were described by Young (646, 
of experience of a summer camp for children 
blems: opportunity for the child to work out 
more satisfactory relationships with other people ; for developing 
new habit patterns; for becoming more self-reliant and independent, 
more aware of his problems and the contribution of environmental 


are generally 


Group activities i 
those classified 


values—especially 
therapy. Some 0 
1939) as outcomes 
having emotional pro 
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factors to them; and for revealing to him his special talents and 
capacities. When a study of the individual indicates that he has 
problems which the group might be expected to solve, great care 
must be taken that the leader, the group, and all it involves is 
suited to the child’s needs. The first step is to select the right group.' 
It is a serious mistake, for example, to plunge a shy, retiring person 
into activities in which he could not hope to succeed. To do so 
would intensify his withdrawal tendencies to an acute degree. He 
should not be placed in a group that is competitive or autocratic 
in atmosphere, or composed of older and more sophisticated mem- 
bers. Rather he should be placed in a small group of congenial, 
friendly people engaged in a worthy enterprise requiring the knowl- 
edge and skill which he possesses. In cases of extreme repression 
few or no demands are made of the individual, but any move toward 
participation is encouraged. In state institutions and hospitals and 
in clinics and camps for maladjusted children the usefulness of 
group work and group therapy is being increasingly recognized. — 


4. VALUES TO THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Although the best development of individuals in itself promotes 
the welfare of the group, the school and community may gain in 
other ways from effective group work. That intangible thing called 

school spirit” or morale (307, 1914; 140, 1940), policies regarding 
student life, the solution of school problems, the improvement of the 
school environment—all may be taken as projects by student councils 
or other groups. Through discussion, conflicting points of view may 
be harmonized and solutions found to common problems. Price 
(463, 1941) showed how improved group life on a campus may 
develop out of student activities. Whenever groups promote co- 
Operation and responsibility in their members they have a beneficial 
p- on the school and community. ? 

Te ei cone tations which might 
us constitute factors in poor morale. 


H i i 
€ considered the most important factors affecting student 


ructor relationship, the student-student 


es, financial conditions, uncertainty as 
djustment. He a 


ong Institutions. An item analysis indi- 
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cated items which were most closely related to a total low-morale 
and to a total high-morale group. “This preliminary work indicates 
that in the large universities demoralization takes place between 
student and instructor. In the smaller co-operative schools, general 
living conditions, finances, and future vocation were apparently the 
depressing areas” (140:104, 1940). It would be interesting to study 
the influence of dissatisfaction in one phase of college life, such as 
having few dates or being dissatisfied with living conditions, on the 


student's total adjustment. 
E. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Group activities in college and secondary school are social labora- 
tories in which students may learn the ways of democracy. In the 
group-work process, guided by a competent leader, each member 
grows personally and contributes to the realization of the group 


goal or purpose. Since individuals have different needs, a variety of 


activities should be offered. Some students want to progress in the 
ers need rest and recrea- 


development of their special talents; oth ‘ ‘ 
ship, and co-operation 


tion; still others, joy in creative work, fellow » an 1 
Unless the student selects activities to meet his 


s of group work will not be realized. 

There is no inevitable magic in the group-work process. Unless 
skillfully conducted, it may have detrimental as well as beneficial 
results. The expert leader will recognize and work toward the posi- 
tive potential values of student activities. S 

The chapters that follow bring to the reader the experience of 
hundreds of persons who have been thoughtfully working in this 
field. They have made surveys; described programs and procedures 


d i different kinds of groups; set up experiments ; 
pe Ear ee Their work has been largely concerned 


and studied relationships. ] c 
with results rather than with the process by which certain results 
hould yield much more knowledge 


are attained. The next ten years S i 
of the dynamics of group work—the structure of groups, the ways 


in which leaders consciously use groups as instruments for individ- 

ual development and the effect of different kinds of group experi- 
3 > . o 

ence on the character and personality of participants. 


in a common task. 
needs, the potential value 


CHAPTER II 
ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF GROUPS 


AFTER the personnel worker has gained a clear idea of the nature 
and values of group activities, he is confronted with the task of 
translating his philosophy into effective procedures. In doing so he 
will encounter many difficulties. In 1926, Koos (324, 1926) recog- 
nized many obstacles to the achieving of the potential values of 
group activities. Among these obstacles are the under- or overpar- 
ticipation by certain students, anti-social practices, lack of expert 
supervision, economic considerations, outside interference, too rigid 
central control, duplicating activities, conflicting schedules, and un- 
satisfactory facilities. 
ohnston (299, 1939) more recently traced the failure of the 
extra-curriculum activity program to fulfill educators’ expectations 
to certain weaknesses in administration. Among these are: 
1. The lack of appreciation on the part of teachers and students 
of the potential values of group activities. 
. The lack of faith in the ability of students to accept respon- 
sibility for planning and executing their plans. 


3. The unequal distribution of opportunity for all students to 
participate. 


. The overemphasis on competitive aspects. 

. The overattention given to promoting the organization itself. 

. The use of school clubs for promoting the propaganda of 
special-interest groups. 


- The lack of vital relations between student groups and the 
curriculum. 


- The neglect of evaluation of activities in terms of fundamental 
objectives. 


9. A preparation of teachers for their group-work responsi- 
ilities. 


a Lack of consideration for the teacher’s total load. 
n 


order to prevent duplication and deficiencies in his program, 

ersonnel worker should study the group activities offered in the 

: culum and the community, Having ascertained the. need for 

group work in the school, he is met with problems of initiating the 
30 


the p 
curri 
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activities, providing well-qualified leaders, regulating student par- 
ticipation, seeing that activities are properly financed, co-ordinating 
them, and providing adequate supervision and control. It is these 
problems that will be reviewed in this chapter. 


A. CURRICULUM, EXTRA-CURRICULUM, AND COMMUNITY 
Groups 


In secondary school and college, grou activities may emerge from 
the curriculum, or exist co-ordinately with it, or be incorporated into 
it, In the first case the so-called extra-curriculum activities help to 
motivate the curricular activities to which they are so closely allied. 
In the second case there is a rather sharp dividing line between the 
two—the false dichotomy that has long existed between work and 
play. In the third case the importance of the extra-curriculum activi- 
ties has been recognized, with the result that they have been “taken 
in off the door-step and made an integral part of the curriculum.” 
It would be desirable if the informal activities were more completely 
integrated with the school program, and were available to all students 
who needed them for their best development. 

Group activities have been criticized for usurping energies which 
the students should devote to scholastic achievement. To those who 
hold this point of view, the extra-curriculum represents “a super- 
structure full of distractions.” Group workers would agree that the 
extra-curriculum should never so absorb the student’s time that he 
neglects important scholastic work, rest, or contemplation. Nor 
should the informal activities constitute an avenue of escape for 
students who seek to avoid facing their problems by plunging fever- 


ishly into group life. 
In 307 schools, be 


Clement (107, 1939) not 
riculum and extra-curricul 


longing to the North Central Association, 
ed some evidence of common aims of cur- 
um and a tendency toward scheduling in- 
formal student activities during school hours. In the high school to 
a greater extent than in the college, student activities, formerly extra- 
curriculum, have been incorporated into the curriculum. 

The relation of extra-curriculum activities to the curriculum was 
studied more comprehensively by Jones (305, 1935). He first 
defined an extra-curriculum activity as one which is not listed on 
the regular schedule, for which no credit leading to graduation is 
given, and for which there is no prescribed course of study. His con- 
clusions.are based on replies from 269, or 53.5 per cent of the high 
schools to which his questionnaire was sent. 
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Trends in the various activities appear to be as follows: 


Activity 
The news- 
paper 


The maga- 
zine 


Yearbook 


Handbook 


Music 
activities 


Athletic 
activities 


Dramatics 


Debating 


Student 
Councils 


Assembly 


Introduction 


Began as curriculum 
activity about 1870 


First published in 
1885 


First published in 
1890 


First published in 
1910 


Began as curricular 
offerings about the 
year 1885 


Between the years 
1875-79 football, 
track, and baseball 
introduced. These, 
plus basketball, well 
established by 1900. 
Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, wrestling, and 
hockey introduced 
since 1920 


First introduced in 
1880 


One of the oldest ac- 
tivities. Introduced 
into regular English 
offerings by 13 per 
cent of the schools 


Developed during the 
years 1901 and 1902 


Introduced with the 
beginning of high 
school days 


Present Status 
A curriculum activity 
in approximately one 
half the schools 


An activity reported 
in only one third of 
the schools 


Now produced in 85 
per cent of schools, 
predominantin extra- 
curricular activities 


Published in about 
one half of the schools 


Offered in nine tenths 
of the schools; in two 
fifths of schools as 
curricular offerings 


Offered as extra-cur- 
riculumin from three 
fourths to nine tenths 
of the schools, accord- 
ing to sport 


Training now pro- 
vided in 93 per cent 
of the schools; 45 per 
cent now offer dra- 
matics as a regular 
subject 


Reported in 85 per 
cent of the schools; 
44 per cent now offer 


regular classes in de- 
bating 


Student Participation 
in school control in 79 
per cent of schools 


an integral part of 
e life of virtuall 
all schools i 


Predicted Future 
Status 
Increased in number 
of schools putting 
journalism in the cur- 

riculum 


Continue as an extra- 
curriculum activity 


Trend toward curric- 
ular status 


Primarily an extra- 
curriculum activity 


Trend toward mak- 
ing them regular cur- 
ricular offerings, sup- 
plemented by some 
on extra-curricular 
basis 


Trend toward contin- 
uance of their extra- 
curriculum status 


Movement towardin- 
cluding dramatics 1n 
the curriculum 


Movement toward 
regular curriculum 


Status will probably 
continue to be extra- 
curriculum 


Will probably con- 
tinue to be extra-cut- 
riculum although 
many programs origi- 
nate in curricular ac- 
tivities 
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Predicted Future 


Activity Introduction Present Status Status 
Clubs Established about Allschoolsmakesome No definite trend in- 
twenty years ago provision for clubs dicated 


Homeroom First reportedin1873 Seventy-three per Notrend to givegrad- 
and 1879 cent of theschoolsin- uation credit for 
clude the homeroom homeroom work 
in their programs 


The schools which included the newspaper, the music activities, most 
of the athletic and dramatic activities as a definite part of the regular 
curriculum reached significantly larger proportions of students than 
did the schools which treated these activities as extra-curriculum. 
Jones recommended that certain activities, such as the student 
council, the assembly, clubs, and the homerooms continue to be 
extra-curriculum, not only because they do not lend themselves to 
prescriptive courses of study and formal organization, but also be- 
cause “the adolescent needs some areas which appeal to his desire 
for venturesome experience.” The curriculum and the extra- 
curriculum should be complementary. Group life will never reach its 
maximum development while vital participation is relegated to leisure 
pursuits only. i, . 
Community organizations and opportunities for recreation must 
also be brought into the picture. For the closer the recreational ac- 
tivities of the school are tied up with the recreational life of the 
community, the more certain is the functioning of the social educa- 
tion in the school. All the organized and unorganized groups in the 


community are part of the total group activities program. 
Youth organizations in the United States are numerous, diverse, 


and unco-ordinated. According to Chambers (96, 1938), there are 
about twenty associations which claim a membership of 100,000 or 
more young persons. The three largest are the American Junior Red 
Cross, the International Society of Christian Endeavor, and the 
American Youth Congress. Next in order of size and more con- 
tinuous and active in their group work are the Four-H Clubs, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and the Boy Scouts of America. 
Likewise influential are various church groups of young people, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Girl Scouts, the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Boys Clubs of America, the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and the National Student Federation. The membership of these 
organizations covers a range of 117,000 to 8,351,000 members. 

A multiplicity of organizations reach into rural fields (319, 1939) 
also. Among these organizations are the Grange, the Farmers’ Union 
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Juniors, the Farm Bureau, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Women’s Clubs, Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., and young people’s church 
organizations. An increase of interest in young people among adult 
service clubs was noted. 

Community co-operation may be enlisted in many of the student 
activities. In fact, parents, churches, and social agencies have been 
more interested in the problem of the worthy use of leisure than 
the schools. Information about the co-ordinating council which offers 
opportunity for the school to co-operate with the community in the 
youth conservation program was summarized by Riggs (488, 1940). 
There were, in twenty-six states, at the time of the study over three 
hundred councils called by different names, but all concerned with 
social planning for the general welfare. Schools and colleges should 
prepare students for interested and efficient participation in such 
community services. 

All kinds of school and community groups should be part of a 
total plan by means of which the lives of students are enriched. 
Extra-curriculum activities justify their existence only if they supply 
vital experiences which are not available through the curriculum or 
through the student’s everyday life. 


rs B. INITIATING STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Group activities should be the outgrowth of students’ creative in- 


terests; they should not be predetermined by adults. The program 
must begin where students, faculty, and community are and be built 
On existing sources of vitality and strength. Ideally, the personnel 
worker should wait for a demand on the part of students. Some- 
times the demand may be stimulated by such a question as, “Why 
do we not have a music appreciation hour?” As soon as students’ 
interest is aroused, they should receive whatever help they need in 
rai their plans successfully. The activity should be chartered 
ns F Se ng rage by the students, Only such activities should 
existing srasedatlions, Pee es geen Ol ae 
i oh Cone 1939) of the accredited higher institutions in the 
bo nenies a Sae of Colleges and Secondary Schools (282 
fotation, t e a the year 1937-38 supplies excellent in- 
atone ag € control and other phases of student activities. In 
tie inhi cent of the institutions, official recognition by 
fic apom he oe for all existing student activities and 

required for the establishment of new student 
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activities. Approval of new activities is most frequently denied on 
the grounds that 


the objectives of the proposed activity or organization are definitely in 
conflict with those of the institution. This reason is stated in several 
other ways: that the organization or activity would require too much 
of the students’ time; that it would have no intellectual or academic 
value; that it would involve money-making schemes to benefit individual 
students; that it would involve persons outside the student group; or 
merely that its objectives would conflict with those of the institution. 
Another reason stated with almost equal frequency is the duplication 
between proposed organizations and activities and those already estab- 
lished. A third reason . . . is that the proposed activity has no worth- 
ls no specific need. Other reasons regarded 
sufficiently important to deny approval to a proposed student activity 
or organization are that the activity is undemocratic, that it has inade- 
quate sponsorship, or that it involves financial expenditures too great 
for either the students involved or for the institution itself (233:201, 


1939). 


while purpose and fulfil 


for the most part, seem to have at heart the reputa- 
tion of the institution rather than the best development of the stu- 
dent. The question of students’ time is an individual one, and should 
be subsidiary to the students’ need for the activity. Intellectual or 
academic value has been overemphasized in some institutions, and 
student activities have been created to supply the lack of all-round 
development. In many cases there should be closer contact between 
the institution and the community. “Undemocratic” may be used as 
a blanket term which also may have little or no relation to the 


students’ best development. 
On the Michigan State c 
jected into the college byac 


These reasons, 


ampus (391, 1936) new vitality was in- 
Jub initiated by students who were inter- 
ested in creative, varied, democratic, and inexpensive social activities. 
Dancing, for example, was made creative by learning new steps and 
making it a “high” rather than a cheap form of entertainment. Such 
a program becomes self-regenerative and functions with something 


like perpetual motion. 


C. PROVIDING WELL-QUALIFIED LEADERS 


In the organization and supervision of group activities there is 
need for the unifying force of someone who fully appreciates the 
values of group activities, is trained in the art of leadership, is sensi- 
tive to when and where responsibility should be placed. The person- 
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ality and good-will of such a leader is reflected in his daily contacts 
with pupils, teachers, parents, and community groups. 


I. RESPONSIBILITY AND PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


The selection and in-service education of the personnel engaged 
in group work constitutes the administrator’s most important re- 
sponsibility. Under present conditions he must depend to a great 
extent upon teachers. Surveys (11, 1929; 328, 1934; 379, 1927; 514, 
1938) have shown that 50 to 75 per cent of the faculty are engaged 
in various extra-curriculum activities. Thus the chances are at least 
equal that a teacher will have some responsibility for informal group 
work in addition to teaching in the classroom. This responsibility 
may occupy one-seventh or more of the teacher’s professional day. 
Individual activities require annually thirty-one to forty hours of the 
sponsor’s time, some physical education activities being still more 
time consuming. The extra-curriculum responsibilities carried by a 
teacher are frequently not related to the teacher’s major subject. 
English teachers may sponsor athletics as well as dramatics, and com- 
mercial teachers are frequently responsible for school publications. 

This group-work responsibility is carried by teachers who are rated 
among the highest third of the faculty (58, 1937), but who have 
been inadequately prepared for the work. Although more than half 
of them have had some previous experience in the activities which 
they are sponsoring, at least a fourth have had no specific training 
for the activity. As to the importance of preparing teachers for these 
informal group responsibilities, there was general agreement (25, 
1929; 202, 1924). According to Briggs (60, 1938), approximately 
one state teachers’ college in five provided instruction in extra- 
curriculum activities. This instruction, in six institutions, took the 
oe Ge anaes 20 li i the other institutions the study of 

ie aneparsifen wt . : das — or part of regular courses. 
responsibilities should incl de settee oss rie “lek hae 
ea a a, “ter e Spania to participate in group 
= eet neg > an t study the philosophy and pro- 
kind may be obtained in hi beh 1924). < erence Sis 
E Ea ed sc Te s and community organizations 

The in-service educati a ee z 
democrati 8 at teachers as well as students enjoy a 
even, Be oe Mutual co-operation should exist among stu- 
eis ta a The result of such co-operation is 

sponsibility for fair play and service, increas- 
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ing self-direction, and a more sympathetic basis for teacher-pupil 
relationships. The value of participation in student activities is as 
important to the faculty as to the student. Faculty members who 
keep themselves aloof from student interests and problems are not 
likely to enter into vital classroom relationships with students. 


2. PERSONALITY OF THE GROUP LEADER 


If an effective group worker were to be characterized by a single 
term, it would be inte: ration as defined by Anderson (14, 1940), 
and contrasted with its opposite, domination. These terms are “con- 
venient labels for two techniques of behaving that have been experi- 
mentally demonstrated to be psychologically different” (14:22, 


1940). 
Integrative be 
If, instead of compelling the comp: 

the companion and by explanation makes the request meaningful to the 

other so that the other can voluntarily co-operate, such behavior is said 
to be an expression not so much of pursuing one’s own unique purposes 
as attempting to discover and get satisfactions through common pur- 


poses. For such expenditure of energy in common purposes, for an at- 
ent or incite conflict of differences, 


tempt to reduce instead of to augm s 
the term integrative behavior is used. The person who can change his 
mind when confronted with new evidence which has grown out of the 
experience of another is said to be integrating differences. . . - 
Whereas domination stifles or frustrates individual differences, so- 
cially integrative behavior respects differences, advances the psycho- 


logical processes of differentiation. Integrative behavior, as the term is 
the objective 


used here, is consistent with the scientific point of view, ; 
approach. It designates behavior that is flexible, growing, learning. It 
is an expression of the operation of democratic processes (15:74, 1939). 


This same quality was mentioned by senior college students as 
one of the qualities they desired in a dean of women. Other personal 
qualities mentioned were a sense of humor, understanding of youth, 
sympathy, and natural social aptitude (4, 1932). As a result of these 
desirable personality tendencies, the effective group leader may help 
the group to discover what they really want to accomplish. “To fos- 
ter conditions that widen the horizon of others and give them com- 
mand of their own powers, SO that they can find their own happi- 
ness in their own fashion is the way of ‘social’ action” (148:295, 


1922). 
Leaders of groups and 
to recognize the possible 


havior is described as follows: 
anion to do as one says, one asks 


personnel workers in general will do well 
unconscious motivations discovered in an 
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analysis of the “Big Brothers,” who assume that role to guide 
“Little Brothers” (339, 1938). The following “infantile residuals” 
were found to exist in some of the “Big Brothers” : 

“A desire to dominate and to control” 

“Tendency to give too much to the Little Brother” 

. “Homosexual tendencies” 

“Excessive need to be appreciated and admired by the Little 
Brother” 

Tendency to force his own standards and ambitions upon the 
Little Brother without regard to differences in personality. This 
tendency may result in a desire to have his Little Brother excel 
all the others. 

Any of these unconscious motivations, if present in a group worker, 
should be recognized and supplanted, if possible, by more mature 
adjustments, 

Central among the mature adjustments is satisfaction in the work 

itself. Unless a leader genuinely enjoys informal contacts with boys 
and girls and has a sense of growth in himself as well as in the 


members, it is not likely that his group work will be creative, buoy- 
ant, and joyous. 


3. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GROUP LEADER 


i It may be helpful at this point to review briefly some of the spe- 
cific responsibilities of the group leader. Although it is the initial 
responsibility of the dean, counselor, or teacher to put a student in 
contact with a suitable group activity, the group leader of that activ- 


ity is involved in the decision and arranges for the student to join. 
After that, the 


kind of person 
“learning” 
the special 


Opportunities for 
Many subtle and 


. experiences they need, and, as 
“command of their own powers 
n their own fashion.” 

d practice in the leadership of 
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groups comes from the field of social group work rather than from 
the field of formal education. Those who are concerned with the im- 
provement of group work in their institutions are urged to follow 
the proceedings of the group-work section of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, beginning in 1935, and to read the books by 
Grace Coyle (127, 1930), Henry Busch (80, 1934), and other pub- . 


lications in the field of social work. 
D. REGULATING STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
Three practical problems arise with respect to student participation 
in group activities : 
1. How may students be guided into activities 
ficial for them? 
2. What can be done for the students who do not seem to meet 
the qualifications for any club? 
3. How may membership in a club be limited? 
Nothing that might properly be called research can be brought to 
bear on the first two questions. They can, however, be given com- 


mon-sense answers. 


that are most bene- 


I. GUIDANCE IN CHOICE OF GROUPS 


In order to offer sound extra-curriculum guidance, teachers should 
be acquainted with the individual student and with the group activity. 
In addition to an understanding of the student’s abilities, interests, 
and needs, the teacher should be informed about his previous experi- 
ence in groups, his present club activities, and his daily schedule. 
A knowledge of the student’s twenty-four hour activities may be 
obtained most accurately by means of a simple diary record. These 
records of daily activities may then be analyzed and the amount of 
time spent in each type of activity ascertained (546, 1937). , 

Such an analysis of the activities of 318 junior and senior high 
school students was reported by Moore (412, 1930). Play and rest 
were found to occupy about one-half of the leisure time of these 
boys and girls. Next in frequency were reading and writing, includ- 
ing the home study of school lessons. The third activity, consuming 
considerable time, was home duties or chores. About four-fifths of 
the total outside-of-school time of the boys and girls studied was 
devoted to these three types of activities. Approximately 5 per cent 
of their time was spent in activities of a musical and artistic nature, 
and less than 1 per cent in club activity outside of school. Practically 
all of their outside play time was apparently spent without expert 
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supervision. Because the activities vary with the situation, informa- 
tion of this kind should be obtained for each local group. 

With respect to the group activities, the teacher needs to know 
the contributions of each, the sponsors, the membership, and the 
program. This information may be presented to students in a series 
of assembly programs, in homeroom periods, or in orientation or 
core courses. Sometimes it is made available in mimeographed or 
printed form. If the demand for a certain kind of club activity is 
great, the school should endeavor to find other qualified sponsors or 
relieve the successful sponsor of other duties in order that she may 
assume responsibility for additional groups of the same type. 

If a wide range of ability is represented by students interested in 
a certain club, groups requiring different levels of proficiency may 
be organized. For example, three dramatic clubs may be formed and 
individuals admitted to each on the basis of the results of a tryout. 
The most able may join Dramatic Club A, the next best, Club B; 
and the others, Club C. This somewhat homogeneous grouping en- 
ables the sponsor to give the members of each group the kind of 
experience they need without boring students who are much more 
proficient. This plan also provides progression of experience because 
B members may get into the A club next year. Moreover, a more 
acceptable public performance is insured. Club A thus profits by the 
stimulus of success, and members of the other clubs gain skill in 
acting, in social poise, and in spontaneity. 


2. GUIDANCE OF THE UNPOPULAR STUDENT 


The student who does not appear to meet the qualifications for 
any club should first be observed in order to discover his latent abil- 
ities. His assets may then be made known to influential and sympa- 
thetic members of suitable clubs. If no such clubs are available, new 
clubs may be organized which would require the special qualifica- 
tions these students possess. Sometimes the student’s acceptability 
may be increased by his acquiring social skills, learning to do some 
things exceptionally well, and improving some of the superficialities 


of personal appearance and manners which may create unfavorable 
reactions toward him. 


3. LIMITATION AND STIMULATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Limitation of participation has been more carefully planned than 
si Sta Limitation should be based on values of the club to the 
individual and the individual to the club. Requirements inherent in 
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the club activities, rather than artificial deterrents such as socio- 
economic status, should be the deciding factor. 

Although it is common practice to exclude a student from certain 
groups because of his low scholastic record, this practice may be 
seriously questioned. If group activities have the educational values 
claimed for them, the student who is poor in scholarship should not 
be deprived of these values. Not infrequently the poor student needs 
the tonic effect of success in some extra-curriculum activity. Occa- 
sionally, however, the poor academic record is due to excessive par- 
ticipation in extra-curriculum activities. When this is the case, need 
of limitation on the basis of scholarship is indicated. In one school 
each student’s marks are given a numerical weighting and make him 
eligible to as many positions as his sum total of points permit. In 

in scholarship are limited to minor posi- 


this way the students low in s ) are r po 
tions but not excluded from participation in the group activities. 
the problem of limitation of club 


Another factor that enters into l l 
membership is the equitable distribution of educational opportunity. 
Because of the emphasis upon getting good results, the most able 
and proficient students are chosen for positions of responsibility. 
Those who need the experience most are thus frequently deprived of 
opportunities for getting it. ERS 
The facts on students’ participation in group activities indicate 
the need for regulation. In institutions in which there is no regula- 
tion, extremély heavy loads are carried by some students while others 


are deprived of opportunities for leadership. The point system was 
developed for the purpose of giving more students the chance to 
hold offices and of preventing the ambitious student from engaging 


in more activities than is consistent with good scholarship. The 

point system is a device for estimating the “activity load each stu- 

dent is carrying. It may have any of the following aims: to encour- 

age wider participation in student activities; to limit the number of 

activities in which a student may engage; and to make guidance of 

students in their choice of activities more effective. Thus it may have 
d guidance values. 


both administrative am . , 
The point system is usually built on the basis of time and effort 
spent in each activity. To estimate the time and energy value of any 


position is obviously difficult, for these factors vary with the size 
and activities of the group and with the cooperation and ability of 
its members. A large g"°Up, for example, would require more work 
of the secretary or treasurer than a small group. A vital growing 
program would demand more of the president than a group that was 


passively following & traditional program. 
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The best reference on the point system at the heyday of its popu- 
larity is the study made by Johnston (300, 1930). From the analysis 
of 145 point systems, four types were found to be in use in high 
schools. The first type is a simple limitation of participation to a defi- 
nite number of activities; the second involves the grouping of activ- 
ities into classes. Neither of these two types of system is in frequent 
use. The third type, limitation to certain combinations of activities, 
known as major and minor, was used alone or in combination thirty- 
four times. The most popular method, that of rating activities on a 
point scale, was used in 118 schools. 

Obviously the point system necessitates limiting participation in 
some cases and stimulating it in others. Approximately one third of 
the schools varied the limit of permissible activity in proportion to 
the students’ standing in curricular subjects; and one-fifth did not 
permit failing students to take any part in extra-curriculum activities. 

To stimulate group experience 14.5 per cent of the schools re- 
quired some participation, and 17 per cent allowed credit toward 
graduation for extra-curriculum activities. The other schools awarded 
merit or recognition of some sort, scheduled an activity period dur- 
ing the school day, enlarged the scope of the activity program of 
grade pupils on the quality of their participation. Points may be 
given on the basis of time; time and honor; time and effort; time 
and worth-whileness; time, effort, and importance; or time, honor, 
and responsibility. When emphasis is placed on points leading to an 
award, the collection of points rather than the activity itself becomes 
the objective. 

Johnston recommended that limitation of activities should be in 
Proportion to opportunities available and that it should take into 
account the student’s twenty-four hour day. He was in favor of 
Re edn on permitted in accordance with the student’s 
Fomai an i was opposed to the barring of failing students 
EERE a ja be also opposed to any methods of stimulating 
devs ase ir pine a formalize student activities and to put 

ane tite ri itive, compulsory basis as academic sub, jects. 
understanding. af the srs advantages. Chief among these is the 
leadership. Such mee of the different positions of 

f ge comes through a job analysi 
office and is useful in the inati a ysis of the 
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a student appraise his fee te. teeta : oo to ep 
structe i a 3 used flexibly, a well-con- 
d point system may aid a student in the evaluation of the 
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activity load he is carrying and may make him aware of some of 
the problems in administering a program of group activities. 

If used arbitrarily, the point system has serious limitations. It 
leads to the neglect of individual differences and needs. It may also 
direct students’ attention toward points rather than “joy in the 
working.” 

In the schools studied, the point system was found to be most 
commonly administered by the principal with the aid of some perma- 
nent record of the students’ participation in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. Johnston recommended that the adoption of any point system 
should be preceded by an adequate period of discussion by both stu- 
dents and teachers, of methods of guiding, stimulating, and limiting 
the number of extra-curriculum activities in which students engage. 
A joint student-teacher committee responsible for the operation of 
the point system was recommended. Among some schools that still 
employ a point system, a trend away from rigid adherence to it may 
be noted, In other schools the point system has been abandoned and 
counseling introduced as a substitute. 

Although the enthusiasm for point systems has subsided, the proc- 
ess of analyzing student activities in terms of time and effort ex- 
pended upon them is useful in guiding students in their twenty-four 
hour activities, The aim of the personnel worker is to help each 
student discover the optimum of participation for him and to make 
the activities he needs available to him. Regulation of participation 
is a counseling, not an administrative problem. 


E. FINANCING OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The financing of student activities has received more attention 
than many other administrative aspects (399; 1929). The problem 
as a whole seems to center around three main divisions; methods 
of raising funds, methods of handling and accounting, and methods 


of equitable distribution of funds on hand. 


I. RAISING FUNDS 


The following criteria should be applied i 
methods of raising money: 


n attempts to judge the 


I1. What are the returns in educational value for the time and 


labor expended ? . 
2. Does the method require a minimum of time and energy? 
3. Are the methods of a dignified and ethical character, warrant- 


ing public approval? 
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4. Do they teach students business techniques? 
5. Are they in proportion to the economic status of the students? 


Schools vary greatly as to the extent of the extra-curriculum pro- 
gram and Ber tele in the amount of money handled and methods 
of handling it. Financing high school activities is big business. 
A survey (378, 1926) of 268 high schools in different parts of the 
United States showed a wide range in total amount of money han- 
dled—from $300 in one school to $125,000 in another, with a 
median of about $4,000. In a more recent survey (445, 1932) of 
California senior high schools it was found that $1,106,101.77 was 
collected from gate receipts and sales by student bodies in 173 Cali- 
fornia senior high schools during the school year 1930-31. At 
Union College (384, 1938), the total funds which the activity office 
handled included $15,000 of material assets and a turnover of 
approximately $14,000. Of this total, $5,000 was obtained from 
box office admissions charged for non-athletic activities. Even the 
smallest schools and colleges handle amounts sufficiently large to 
warrant the employment of businesslike methods. . , 

Many plans for financing student activities are in operation, 


Among the various sources of funds to support them are the fol- 
lowing: 


General student fees and assessments. 
Membership dues—fees and assessments. . 
Season ticket sales and gate receipts for athletic events. 


Receipts from admission to plays, concerts, and other perform- 
ances. 


Sales of publications, 

Sales of advertising space. 

Carnivals, fairs, circuses, minstrel shows, candy sales, and movies. 
Outside contributions and donations from businessmen. 


Appropriation by board of education from general school funds. 
Budget from treasury of student body. 


One of the most popular plans for financing the program is the 
activity-ticket plan (18, T941; II5, 1926; 384, 1938; 390, 1929; 
439; 1932; 512, 1936). Under this plan one ticket admits the pupil 
to every activity for which a charge is made. 


In one high school (512, 1936) admission to these activities 
would amount to $10.65. Under the activity-ticket plan students may 
attend all of them for $3.25 if made in one payment, or $3.75 in 
weekly payments. The cost of the ticket depends upon the extent of 
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the program of activities and upon the size of the budget for the 
year. The method of operation is as follows: During the first week 
those wishing to join sign a subscription contract and pay twenty- 
five cents. Each student is then given an activity identification folder 
containing his photograph. Each week thereafter upon payment of 
ten cents in his homeroom, he is given a ticket for the week which 
has the same number as his identification card. In colleges and uni- 
versities the activity fee is usually higher. For example, $11.00 at 
Union College (384, 1938) and $20.00 at Teachers College of 
Connecticut. 
The activity-ticket plan has three major advantages : 
1. It is of mutual benefit to the general organization and to the 
individual, provided the cost is not excessive. , 
2. It allows the finance committee to make a more accurate esti- 
mate of the budget for the year. 
3. It makes possible activities which are valuable but not remuner- 
ative. 
he activity-ticket plan eliminates the 
ganizations selling tickets to their 


events and imposes the necessity of preparing a calendar of events 
ahead of time to achieve a satisfactory spread of events throughout 
the weeks. Moreover, the activity-ticket plan tends to increase stu- 
dents’ participation in school affairs. R. R. Palm (439, 1932) re- 
ported that under the separate admission method only one-half of 
the students patronized events at any one time, that from thirty to 
fifty ticket-selling campaigns were necessary each year, and that $8.00 
would be the cost of all activities, excluding class and club dues. The 
activity ticket doubled the attendance, reduced the complete price 
from $8.00 to $4.00, eliminated thirty ticket-selling campaigns, en- 
abled more students to be interested in activities, and empowered the 
school to finance its social program through the depression. 

In another school (512:3, 1936), in which the activity plan was 
operating, 375, or approximately one-third of the students repre- 
sented in the plan, paid in full. Of the students on the weekly pay- 
ment plan only forty failed to keep up their payments at the end of 
the eighteenth week. 

The disadvantage of the method lies in the fact that it entails a 
great amount of bookkeeping, especially if the tickets are paid for on 
the installment plan, which necessitates the checking of payments as 
well as the canceling and recalling of unpaid tickets. A large amount 


A practical advantage is that t 
frequent campaigns of many OF; 
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of labor and the paying of printing costs is entailed if the schools 
require a payment weekly and change the color of the card each week. 

Another plan for financing student activities is based on the prin- 
ciple that if an activity is vital enough to exist at all, it should be 
able to meet its expenses. Thus in Buffalo (78, 1928) the entire 
sports program was financed from moneys realized from the sale of 
tickets. Gate receipts were divided equally among the seven high 
schools, after all expenses were paid. Disadvantages of such a plan 
have already been implied in the foregoing discussion. 


2. HANDLING AND ACCOUNTING 


In many schools loose practices in handling funds have been the 
source of many deplorable conditions. 


The school that provides a favorable situation for loose practices in 
handling money is little short of criminal. The crime is not so much 
that some pupils, teachers or board members have an easy chance to be 
dishonest. It is rather that as a result of the schools’ muddling along, 


pupils come to think that public business should be handled in that way 
(212 :466, 1931). 


In secondary schools the most common plan was to have the finan- 
cial affairs of all organizations operated in and through the prin- 
cipal’s office. In fact, a centralized accounting system for student 
funds functioning under the direction of the board of education or 
Principal is required by law in some states (445, 1932). Thus re- 
sponsibility for the proper control of expenditures from student 
funds rests with the principal, though he may share with the student 
council responsibility for the adoption of a budget for student activi- 
ties. In some instances a hierarchy of responsibility exists—a stu- 
dent treasurer is responsible to the school treasurer, who is respon- 
sible to the principal, who is responsible to the treasurer of the 
board of education with whom rests the final authority. 

P Another form of financial organization and accounting is in the 
; a a department. For example, in a high school 
a $ 9 4), responsibility for handling student-activity 
unds was centralized under one faculty member, the head of the 
commercial department. The actual bookkeeping, however, has, in 
some instances, been done entirely by the advanced class in account- 
ing. The advantages of this centralized system of finance control are: 


I. The plan gives students freedom without subjecting them to 
too great temptation or difficulty. 
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2. The uniform system, properly supervised, makes it possible to 
ascertain the standing of any organization on short notice. 

3. The plan economizes faculty time. 

4. The plan permits flexibility in the use of funds; money can be 
loaned to one organization by another. 

. Each organization has its own records. 

The students do not feel that their integrity is questioned. 

The plan gives commercial students some practical work in 

filing and accounting. 

The board of education and the public feel that the school’s 

finances are handled in a businesslike manner. 


Oo Sores 


Still more educational is the plan by which a real school bank 
handles the accounts of both individuals and organizations. This plan 
of handling student-activity funds gives practical banking and busi- 
ness experience to many students. 

Heading the financial aspects of student activities should be a 
finance committee or board composed of both faculty and students 
(18, 1941). Such a committee should represent the best interests of 
the school, co-operate with the budget committee, and publish annu- 
ally a complete financial statement. 

Obviously, steps should be taken to develop an efficient and sound 
business procedure for handling student-activity funds. The business 
side, however, is only one phase of the problem, subsidiary to the 
more important consideration of meeting students’ needs. When 
business efficiency or inefficiency conflicts with the best development 
of students, a modification of the procedure for handling student- 
activity finances is indicated. 


3. BUDGETARY PROCEDURES 
Methods of equitable distribution of funds likewise involve a cer- 
tain amount of centralization. The duties of the budget committee 
are as follows: 


1. The preparation of the budget for the fiscal year after receiv- 
ing the estimate of the cost of each organization’s plan of 
activities. (This gives students within the various organiza- 
tions the experience of making their budget and living within 
it. 

2. the investigation of all requests for funds and recommenda- 
tions for a just allotment for each activity. 


One common fund, with a budget committee to distribute it fairly, 
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is democratic in its principles, as opposed to a system by which each 
activity is compelled to support itself. Equity in its broadest sense 
means that the music club, for instance, does not fail because of 
lack of funds while the athletic club is able to carry on an ambitious 
program. The relative importance attached to different activities is 
indicated in part by the allotment of funds provided for activities in 
a particular institution. For example, the percentage of funds pro- 
vided for dramatic work covered a range of from 1.5 per cent in one 
university to 18 per cent in two other institutions (554, 1939). 

A plan developed in Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles (21, 
1931), appears to combine sound business procedure with the per- 
sonnel point of view. The student funds were administered under 
one central budget set up under the direction of the student council. 
Every group, properly organized and represented, obtained financial 
support by justifying its needs and presenting an acceptable budget. 
Every group was encouraged and helped but not required to make a 
contribution to the general budget. To insure the success of the plan, 
a campaign of education was promoted preceding the date at which 
individual budgets had to be submitted. After club budgets were 
approved, they were submitted to the principal for final ratification. 

Leonard and Palmer (335, 1934) have prepared a useful manual 
giving details on how to build and balance budgets for men’s and 
women’s fraternities. Information about expenditures, working 
budgets, sources of income, methods of increasing income and de- 
creasing: expenses are concretely presented. 

If the amount of literature obtainable on this problem of financing 
the social program is an index of the attention given to this problem, 
the high schools have outdistanced the colleges in carefully planned 
business methods. Dean J. A. Park (440, 1931) of Ohio University 
pointed out that, in colleges, there seems to be no uniformity of sys- 
tem; the practice varies from the paternal to the laissez-faire, from 
too strict a supervision, with all checks countersigned by members of 
me ae to complete indifference on the part of the faculty. 

a rah are’ tea student-activity program, the budgeting 
ano S ent educational opportunities. In the process of 
needs of the program, students may obtain ex- 


perience in sound business methods and be led to evaluate the worth 
of the various school activities. 


F. CO-ORDINATING Group ACTIVITIES 
The develo: 


pment of group integrati 
ai group gration must not be left to chance 


ed to spontaneously formed groups. Rather, the group 


ee 
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program should be planned as an integral part of an educational ` 
system and become “the center of the socializing process and the 
basis for social living” (52:206, 1938). The most effective co-ordina- 
tion is obtained through a common philosophy and purpose and the 
process of education, yet attention has been given far more exten- 
sively to administrative details designed to effect co-ordination. 


I. FORMS OF CO-ORDINATION 


Prograrhs for the administration and organization of group work 
may follow one of several forms: (1) the centralized organization, 
in which one person, usually the dean of women, the dean of men, 
or a specially appointed director of group activities assumes responsi- 
bility for co-ordinating all phases of the program; (2) the decen- 
tralized organization, in which all activities are independent and 
unrelated; (3) a federation of student activities; or (4) some com- 
bination of these three. Descriptions and surveys of college person- 
nel programs indicate the centralized type to be most generally in 
operation. 

a. Centralized programs.—The program at Barnard College is 
an example of the centralized type of program, Both curricular and 
extra-curriculum activities are centralized in the Dean, who serves 
on the Committee of Instruction and the Faculty Committee of Stu- 
dent Affairs. Four Assistant Deans—of Dormitories, Vocational 
Guidance, Social Affairs, and Admissions—assume major responsi- 
bility for administering their respective phases of the general pro- 
gram. The entire philosophy of the college and the aims in each 
department are so closely allied with the objectives of a program of 
social education that unity of purpose is noticeable throughout the 
organization of the college as a whole. The program of social life is 
co-ordinated in the office of the Assistant Dean in Charge of Social 
Affairs. The actual administration of the program is in reality in the 
hands of the students themselves and is centralized through the office 
of Social Affairs. 

The organization at Stephens College (462, 1933) is another 
example of centralization. In 1931 the Extra-Curricular Division 
was made a part of the regular curriculum. The head of this division 
was given rank co-ordinate with that of the heads of the instruc- 
tional divisions. While all of these division leaders were co-ordinated 
by a Dean of Instruction, the Adviser on Social Adjustment was 
given authority cutting across the other divisions. He was made 
chairman of the Extra-Curricular Division Steering Committee and 
of the Extra-Curricular Executive Committee of sponsors. He was 
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also a member of the Administrative Committee, ex-officio non- 
voting member of the Committee on Instruction, and sponsor of the 
Civic Association of the Student Body. The advisory system likewise 
was centralized. Each faculty member had thirty advisees whom he 
helped to plan their college living as a well-rounded whole. 

The program at Sacramento Junior College (348, 1930) is repre- 
sentative of a type becoming popular especially in the West. The 
Dean of Extra-Curricular Activities, as the co-ordinating head, 
serves as Chairman of the Committee of Sponsors of Student Or- 
ganizations, acts as the President’s representative at all assemblies 
and meetings of the Student Council, and is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and of the administrative committees on scholarship, 
finance, social affairs, and intercollegiate relations. 

The advantages of centering responsibility for student organiza- 
tions in one individual may bring student activities to a high level of 
efficiency and may stimulate sponsors to more effective leadership. 
The disadvantage lies in not having the program of group work 
co-ordinated by a person who sees personnel work as a whole and 
who will fuse counseling with group activities. 

The committee organization is a form of centralized program 
which was prevalent in teachers’ colleges (504, 1933). Eighty per 
cent of the forty institutions surveyed reported that the president 
appointed a faculty committee to co-ordinate and supervise the pro- 
gram of student activities. In 73 per cent of the cases the dean of 
men, dean of women, and heads of dormitories were ex-officio mem- 
bers of the committee. Activities co-ordinated under the sponsor- 
ship of a general student organization were reported by 75 per cent 
of the teachers’ colleges. In about the same number of institutions 
the president, with the advice of the faculty committee, appointed 
advisers for each student activity. Ninety-three per cent gave the 
president veto power in matters of the extra-curriculum. This survey 
presents further evidence of the tendency to centralize responsibility 
for social education either in one person or in a committee. 

A study of the program of social education at the University of 
Chicago (476, 1933) shows the transition from a decentralized 
organization to one highly centralized. In order to correct weaknesses 
in the Previous decentralized system, control of all extra-curriculum 
activities was placed under a dean of students. 

b. Decentralized programs.—Harvard may be cited as an ex- 
ample of the decentralized type of organization. There, the essential 
a o the „program of social education are implemented 

gh the tutorial system, which is centered within the residence 
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houses and the departments of the college. Curricular and extra- 
curriculum affairs function in small units. Like the English system, 
this type of setup stresses the importance of informal personal con- 
tacts rather than a definite program, and has much to commend it. 

c. Federation of student activities—Centralization in the hands 
of the students represents another form of organization. At Alabama 
College (541, 1938) campus activities were co-ordinated through 
the medium of the “Presidents’ Council.” This body is composed of 
presidents of all student organizations, and its own president is 
elected from the student body. Its functions include the scheduling 
of meetings, the giving of demonstrations and lectures on parlia- 
mentary law for the benefit of newly elected officers, the classification 
of activities, the granting of charters to new organizations, and the 
study of participation in different campus groups. 

d. Co-ordination through the student union.—The student 
union building is an important physical means of encouraging exten- 
sive association among boys and girls. In one university three major 
personnel officers are employed: the dean of women, the dean of 
men, and the director of the student union. In this situation the 
deans and the faculty have good ideas about the union, but their 
suggestions are not solicited. There are few meetings and no or- 
ganization through which an exchange of ideas and discussions of 
policy and procedures could be effected. 

In another university the three major officers are the dean of stu- 
dent life, who also serves as dean of men and presides as chairman 
of the personnel committee; the dean of women, who has three 
assistants, one of whom is on the student union board; and the di- 
rector of the student union. In this situation a close co-ordination of 
campus activities is effected through the personnel committee and the 
tie-up between the staff of the dean of women- and the student union. 

e. Other forms of organization.—In another university respon- 
sibility is shared by a larger number of persons. Each college has a 
personnel director who meets the particular needs of the college. For 
example, the personnel director in one school is a psychologist; in 
another school, a psychiatrist. These directors are concerned with 
the social education of students as well as with their educational and 
personal problems, but frequently do not recognize, or are not pre- 
pared for this responsibility. The dominant philosophy is that all 
members of the faculty are a part of the student personnel staff and 
an attempt is being made to educate them in this point of view. The 
director of student welfare serves as chairman of a committee com- 
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posed of the director of the student union and the personnel director 
of each college. 

In the ultra-progressive colleges and secondary schools there is 
complete decentralization. The faculty is responsible for whatever 
social education there is—usually a high quality with respect to ap- 
preciation, and spontaneous informal groups. Social education takes 
place informally as when a student, pausing to look at a new picture 
in the hall, is joined by a faculty member, who stops and chats with 
him about the picture and his interests in general. Sometimes a small 
group gathers, and appreciation and understanding grow. 

The group-activity program has suffered by departmentalization. 
Too often group work has been divorced from counseling and from 
the curriculum. Too frequently, likewise, the group activities of girls 
have developed for the most part separately from those of boys. 
Thus cases which involve the social interests of boys seldom have the 
benefit of the dean of women’s point of view, and social events and 
interest groups may be attended exclusively by boys or by girls. 

This tendency toward segregation may be corrected in several 
ways. In schools and colleges having a dean of boys and a dean of 
girls or a dean of men and a dean of women, close co-operation 
between these two officers is essential for the success of the program. 
If these officers are responsible respectively for a boys’ or men’s 
league and a girls’ or women’s league, they should,see that many joint 
functions and projects are planned. In other forms of organization 
efforts should be made to achieve a similar fusion of social and rec- 
reational interests of boys and girls. 


2. CO-ORDINATION OF GROUP WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Less attention, apparently, has been given to the problem of co- 
ordination of group activities in high schools than in colleges. An 
early survey of thirteen large and fifty small schools (624, 1917) 
reported one failing in all of them, namely, the lack of a responsible 
head to supervise and co-ordinate all the activities. One school re- 
ported that during the year in which a supervisor was appointed as 
the key person in the program, the difficulties previously encountered 
disappeared. In the high school, as well as in the college, there is 
danger of divorcing the informal group activities from the curricu- 
lum and other phases of personnel work. In the ideal organization 
co-ordination would be effected by an individual or a committee, who 
sees education steadily and as a whole, and who can create conditions 
under which every member of the staff makes his optimum contribu- 
tion to the development and guidance of all the students. The im- 
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plementation of an educational program of group work requires the 
concerted action of the entire school staff. 


G. SUPERVISING GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Supervision is a means of implementing the principles of group 
work. From the standpoint of the co-ordinator of student activities, 
supervision is the process of helping the faculty become more effec- 
tive in their work with groups. From the standpoint of the individual 
sponsor of a student activity, supervision means helping students to 
gain the maximum of educational value from their informal ac- 
tivities. 

I. THE PROBLEM OF RELATIONSHIPS 


The most important problem confronting the supervisor of stu- 
dent activities is one of relationships. The best way to bring about 
sympathetic and objective relationships among people is to establish 
dynamic purposes which all strive to achieve. If faculty and students 
feel that the group activities in which they engage are merely a more 
or less pleasant kind of busy work, they are not welded together in 
any dynamic relationship. When sponsors find it necessary to “drum 
up trade” for their clubs, a lack of interest in and feeling of respon- 
sibility for student activities is indicated. An extensive investigation 
(434, 1937) indicated that students themselves can assume the lead- 
ership, ordinarily left to the teacher, in improving their social be- 
havior. In this process the students’ self-analysis, self-judgment, and 
self-direction were employed. 


2, STUDENT INITIATIVE AND ADULT GUIDANCE 
ee 


Both the worth of the enterprise and the process by which it is 
carried on are important. Accordingly, group leaders should be more 
concerned with the process than with results that appear on the 
surface. 

If “it is he who does the thinking, who faces the problems, who 
makes the plans, who alone achieves both the growth and happiness” 
(171:6, 1928), then teachers and sponsors have frequently deprived 
students of educational opportunities by doing their thinking and 
planning for them. The problem is one of balance between student 
initiative and adult guidance. One is interwoven with the other; each 
makes its unique contribution. The club sponsor’s greatest contribu- 
tion is the more mature judgment he brings to bear upon questions 
and problems baffling the group. 

Various degrees of direction and supervision are exercised in dif- 
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ferent institutions. In one college informal teas were mentioned by 
many persons on the campus as being particularly successful. Faculty 
wives were invited to pour, and a good representation of faculty and 
students attended. However, when the person in charge was asked, 
“Who invites the faculty wives?” he answered, “I do.” To the ques- 
tion, “Who meets them and introduces students to the faculty?” he 
replied, “We [my staff] do.” Thus students were being deprived of 
the experience of doing these things. 

At the other extreme is a social program, part of which was man- 
aged by students who were selected on the basis of their need for the 
remuneration which is paid for the services. These students were 
given very little instruction or supervision. The result was a poor 
type of social life. The building was not clean nor well cared for. It 
was considered a place in which to loaf. Thus this social program, 
almost entirely under student control without guidance from a spe- 
tialist in group work, functioned on the lower rather than on the 
higher levels of human relations. 

Many educators profess a faith in the principles of democracy, 
but feel trepidation as to their applicability to the “immature” stu- 
dents. They look forward to the day when they will become mature 
and responsible, and then they will bestow on them their full measure 
of freedom. There is some justification in this point of view. Noth- 
ing is gained by plunging students into responsibilities for which 
they are unprepared. Some recent college graduates have said that 
they were not going to give their children as much freedom as they 
themselves have had. They felt that the freedom they had been given 
—and took advantage of—was permanently detrimental to their 
health and emotional adjustment. In this, as in so many other re- 
spects, extremes are to be avoided and individualization emphasized. 

A practical question frequently asked, especially with reference to 
delinquents and mentally retarded children, is “Will democratic pro- 
cedures work?” Significant evidence on this question is supplied by 
the experiment at the Wayne County Training School in Northville, 
Michigan (315, 1938). This institution was “designed for the train- 
ing of high-grade mentally defective children, most of whom are 
delinquent as well” (315:585, 1938). The aim was to help these 
children adjust satisfactorily to the community. This experiment in 
“self-determined activity” involved the establishment of Homestead 
Cottage, separated physically as well as psychologically from the rest 
. the institution. ‘The thirty-nine boys living in the cottage were 
i nap on the basis of their behavior and their election by the rest 

group. Thus living in Homestead Cottage was clearly recog- 


ee 
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nized as a privilege; it was the group which all the boys strove to 
enter. The mean age of the Homestead group was 17.1 years; the 
mean I.Q., 65. In this group the boys handled their own discipline 
problems, and group disapproval served as the most important dis- 
ciplinary force. The supervisor, freed of the responsibility for direct 
discipline, planned activities and constructive programs. Part of this 
constructive program was work in the kitchen under the supervision 
of the cook. As proof of the beneficial results of this experiment in 
democracy, Kephart presented case studies of boys whose poor ad- 
justment was apparently corrected by group disapproval and the 
satisfaction resulting from group acceptance. He also stated that the 
group has demonstrated “its ability to manage its own affairs,” that 
“fewer difficulties arise in this group than in any other group on the 
grounds,” and that “this group has never committed any break of 
acceptable adolescent behavior” (315 :588, 1938). These results, he 
believes, were due to the way in which Homestead Cottage has been 
operated—“through showing the boys that non-conformity does not 
bring extra attention, but merely isolation from the group” (315: 
590, 1938). . MRED 

In the case of retarded children in an institution, the social struc- 
ture of the group is particularly important. It must be remembered, 
however, that a self-governing system is not always truly demo- 
cratic. This form of organization may become an autocracy when 
the “autocratic function is shifted from the adult to some few mem- 
bers of the group” (316:96, 1939). 

Evidence is accumulating that a democratic procedure tends to 
produce more extensive, continuing, interested, and educative stu- 
dent participation than either autocratic or laissez-faire policies. 


3. APPROVAL OF GOOD WORK 


Another factor in successful supervision is the recognition of 
persons who have discharged their responsibilities exceptionally well. 
Such recognition gives the individual deserved personal satisfaction ; 
it clarifies for him the kind of behavior which is approved; and it 
acquaints other students with persons who have been doing good 
work and who are ready to accept advanced responsibility. Personal 
recognition, judiciously bestowed, need not inhibit the development 
of the still more important satisfaction in the success of the group. 

Such approval should not be limited to exceptional achievement. 
The individual who finds pleasure in group activity, even though he 
does not excel, should obtain social satisfaction as well as the more 
gifted member. Each person has an “achievement maturity” as well 
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as an emotional maturity. Although excellence should be recognized, 
it should not displace recognition of what might be called psycho- 
logical achievement—relative excellence in terms of an individual’s 
capacities. 


4. PROGRESSION OF EXPERIENCES 


This recognition of individual differences in “achievement ma- 
turity” will make the group leader aware of the importance of pro- 
gression in group experiences (68, 1933). Such progression may be 
vertical or horizontal, i.e., an individual’s already existing abilities 
and interests may be accentuated and developed or he may acquire 
interests and abilities in new fields. Competitive aspects of group 
activities which eliminate all but the most proficient members work 
directly against a desirable progression of experience for all students. 
Each learner should have opportunities to make a significant contribu- 
tion and to progress from childhood to adulthood in social and civic 
responsibility. 

Some of the problems of progression may be specifically illustrated 
by Blanshard’s analysis (40, 1937) of phenomenon of “sophomore 
slump.” This period of restlessness and vague dissatisfaction appears 
to be due, in part at least, to a lack of progression from the freshman 
to the sophomore year. No one makes a fuss over the sophomore 
when she comes back for her second year; she has to work harder 


on her courses because instructors expect more of a sophomore; she 
has to work harder to win a po 


curriculum activities, and runs the 
feat. Moreover, she feels the press 


supplem i > 
aun by a series of talks by representatives of different 


zE professional artist as instructor, 

groups with frequent meetings ora paint. There are pies 
i nging fo 
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open to anyone who wishes to submit some of her own work, and to 
criticize the productions of other students. And there is an exceedingly 
flourishing dramatics group which works on all phases of play produc- 
tion. These are groups open to all men and women, in which the element 
of competition is negligible. Some students prefer these activities to 
“trying out” for positions on publications and student government com- 
mittees. Some like to combine both kinds of activities (40:109, 1937). 


Progression of experience is only part of the larger problem of 
scientific extra-curriculum revision. Both curriculum and extra- 
curriculum revision should be fused into one sustained professional 
study. Both involve the ascertaining of the needs of students and the 
needs of the community and providing for a sequence of activities 
that contributes most to the development of the student and the 


group. 
H. SPECIFIC ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


A number of perennial problems involve administrative aspects. 
Those which have not already been discussed may be stated as a series 


of questions : 


1. Should a period for informal group activities be scheduled 
during the school day? The advantages of such a period are 
worthy of consideration. Scheduling time for these activities 
during the school day gives them sanction and dignity in the 
eyes of parents; it helps to break down the barrier between the 
curriculum and the extra-curriculum; it provides time for im- 
portant educative work in committees and on programs; and it 
is democratic in that it gives every student a chance to engage 
in club activities even though his after-school hours have to be 
spent in commuting, home duties, or remunerative work. 

In some schools where activity periods have been introduced, 
they have been a dismal failure. The reason for this failure lies 
primarily in the teachers’ lack of knowledge of how to use such 
a period. Students have made it clear that they prefer a study 
period to a poorly conducted club. The solution of this problem 
is to acquaint both teachers and students with the potential 
values of an activity period, and to help them acquire the tech- 
nics for making it a success. Until teachers acquire the neces- 
sary interest and skill, it is probably better to use the period for 
study or to use only an occasional period for the informal 
curriculum. 

When the club period is incorporated into the school day. 
several other difficulties are encountered. The work of most ae 
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the clubs is not suited to a period of set length; the transition 
from class period to club period, and back causes loss of time 
and momentum. For these reasons the last period of the day 
has been found the most satisfactory for club work (526, 
1928). 

Time for the activity period may be provided in various 
ways. If there is an unassigned period in the school day, it may 
be used for this purpose. Regular periods may be shortened 
enough to make an extra period each day. A long’ noon hour 
may be used for committee meetings and club programs. For 
obvious reasons it is usually unwise to lengthen the school day 
or to turn a long-established study period into a club period. 


. How can the school win parents’ co-operation? Since under- 


standing is the basis of co-operation, it is important that parents 
be informed concerning the group-activity program. Some 
groups of parents welcome club activities, while others believe 
that school days should be devoted to the acquiring of the three 
R’s. At parent-teachers association meetings, at assembly pe- 
riods to which parents are invited, at “Parents Night” when 
parents may observe the kinds of activity that go on during the 
school day, and by means of conferences and letters, parents 
may gain an appreciation of the group-activity program. This 
gradual educational approach to parents is the antithesis of the 
arbitrary procedure of the principal who suddenly announced 
the advent of a group-activity program, lengthened the school 
day by an hour, made existing extra-curriculum activities com- 


pulsory, and thus thoroughly antagonized parents, students, 
and teachers. 


- How can student opinion be rallied to the support of a construc- 


tive group-activity program? One of the most important ways 
of gaining student support is to assure success in the initial 
Stages of a program. Carefully planned successful meetings 
Tequire a great deal of educational work on the part of the 
Sponsor, with individual students and with committees outside 
of the club hour. 

given to students for their club 
nd cons have been mobilized with 
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The piling up of credit, on the other hand, is contrary to pro- 
gressive trends in education. Those who favor giving credit 
for group activity believe that doing so will help to break down 
the barrier between the curriculum and the extra-curriculum 
and that academic credit is one means of giving students recog- 
nition for good work. 


I. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


The administration and supervision of student activities seem to 
be moving toward more truly democratic procedures, in place of the 
benevolent despot attitude accepted thirty years ago : 

Happy is the institution where the bold assertion of power is never 
made, where authority is so exercised that students are unaware of it, 
where students are so consulted and advised and quietly led toward 
worthy standards that they seem to make the laws which they obey 
(187 :55, 1910). 

The danger of swinging too far in the direction of student control 
is being avoided by emphasis on the need for a beneficial balance 
between student initiative and adult guidance. 

The quality of adult leadership is one of the most vulnerable points 
in the program. Surveys have shown that group work in educational 
institutions is largely in the hands of members of the faculty, and 
that they are not adequately prepared for their group-work responsi- 
bilities. Adequate preparation presupposes selection of persons quali- 
fied by personality and actual practice as well as study of group-work 


procedures. r 
Progress has been made with respect to certain procedures. Out of 


informal experimentation with point systems has emerged the con- 
viction that the regulation of student participation is a counseling, 
rather than an administrative problem. Out of similar experimenta- 
tion with methods of financing student activities have resulted a 
number of plans that are both educative for the student and accept- 
able to school authorities. 

The educational basis for co-ordination is not yet sufficiently rec- 
ognized. Attention is still being directed toward the machinery of 
co-ordination with insufficient effort expended in creating an under- 
lying understanding and appreciation of the essence of successful co- 
ordination ; namely, vision and good-will. Both of these qualities may 
be developed through expert supervision—supervision that is keenly 
aware of the importance of human relationships, the situation as a 
determinant of behavior, the role of satisfaction, and the progression 
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of experience in the case of each student. To be effective, adminis- 
trators “must work through power generated within individuals.” 


J. RESEARCH NEEDED 


Research on administration of group activities is practically non- 
existent. There are even few descriptions of the process by which 
certain apparently desirable results were achieved. Yet the need for 
such research is great. Personnel workers need to know the effect on 
students and on the effectiveness of group work of different admin- 
istrative procedures. The general pattern of research involves the 
careful evaluation of central supervision, of committee co-ordination, 
of student control, of the group-activity program in terms of stu- 
dent development. Every change in administrative policy is an oppor- 
tunity for this type of research. The effect on individuals and on the 
group of one administrative policy can be carefully observed and re- 
corded and compared with the same kind of records kept after a 
change of policy was made. 


CHAPTER III 


SURVEYS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


Tue bulk of investigations relating to campus groups concerns the 
description and classification of the principal types of social groups 
on the campus. Relatively few investigations are concerned with 
social processes—the study of interaction among individuals or 
groups. Still less attention has been given to the pathology of groups 
in educational institutions and to methods of dealing with aberra- 
tions in group life. 

Investigations relating to group activities fall into five categories: (1) 
surveys relating to group activities, (2) descriptions of group work in 
various institutions, (3) studies of relationships between participation 
in group activities and other factors, (4) evaluation of the results of 
guidance in groups, and (5) experiments on psychological and socio- 
logical bases of group experiences. All of these kinds of investigations 
yield some information that should help the personnel officer to do more 
effective work with groups (547 :53, 1940). 


Surveys of group activities should not be lumped all together and 
condemned en masse, for they vary greatly in nature and quality. 
Many have consisted merely of counting and classifying campus and 
school activities. But some have supplied qualitative and descriptive 
material, and have included indications of the successful use of cer- 
tain group-work procedures. Other surveys have ascertained the 
social needs of students as a basis for planning programs, and still 
others have enlisted students or alumni to evaluate the activities. 

Surveys are needed in every school or college, on the basis of 
which to provide for every student experiences that will meet his 
needs and supplement facilities already available. For this reason the 
survey methods described in published articles are fully as important 


as the findings reported. 
A. Survey METHODS 


The method of collecting data in surveys has been predominantly 
the questionnaire. Many forms of this much abused and overused 
61 
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instrument have been employed in surveys of group activities. A pre- 
cisely formulated questionnaire can elicit much accurate factual data. 
A thoughtfully worded questionnaire may evoke an expression of 
valuable opinions. A carelessly constructed or answered question- 
naire, on the other hand, may distort reality and lead to false conclu- 
sions. Whenever possible, questionnaire data should be supplemented 
by observation and interview. Hand (236, 1938) introduced a 
unique feature by using the questionnaire as an instrument by means 
of which the Stanford Student Leadership Seminar obtained infor- 
mation about group work on other campuses. 

Observation in an institution will disclose qualitative aspects of 
group activities that cannot be ascertained by means of the question- 
naire. To be sure, only limited aspects of the program can be ob- 
served, but even scattered incidents, accurately described, may be 
straws which show which way the wind is blowing. For example, an 
hour spent at the chapel service of one college indicated more clearly 
than any of the questionnaire data the students’ unfavorable attitude 
toward compulsory chapel services. 

Casual observation may be made more systematic if the observer 
is guided by a list of items to be observed. This method insures the 
observation of all important points. It may have the disadvantage, 
however, of restricting the observer’s attention to the items on his 
schedule, and thus making it difficult for him to see new relationships 
and unique features, 

The most rigid form of directed obse 


rvation is the rating scale. 
One of the most elaborate + 


ating scales was constructed for this 
purpose by Gardner (214, 1936) and used in the survey of fifty- 
seven carefully chosen and Tepresentative institutions of the North 
Central Association. The items on page 61 with their respective 


weightings were included in that portion of the scale devoted to 
group activities. 


In spite of its comprehensive 
two main disadvantages. It do 


Extra-curriculum Activities Program 
A. Attitude toward activities 
1. Viewed as constructive elements in 
student life and to be used to develop 
and stimulate students 


2. Regarded as necessary, but of little 
value 


B. Advisory system and methods of super- 
vision 
+1. Final control rests with faculty 
2. Each organization, except athletics, 
has adviser selected by it and approved 
by the faculty; and athletics are con- 
trolled by a faculty committee 


3. Each organization, except athletics, 
has adviser selected by the students 


4. Each organization, except athletics, 
has an adviser selected by the faculty 

5. Student participation in all activities 
representing institution in public is 
based on a definite academic standing 
which is not lower than the graduation 
requirement 

6. Student participation in all other ac- 
tivities dependent on individual stu- 
dent's situation 


7. Student participation regulated by a 
point system 


C. Scope of extra-curriculum program 
except athletics 


1. Provision made for thefollowing types 
of activities 
a) Student government 
b) Publications 
c) Oratory, debate, dramat- 
ics 


d) Musical organization 
e) Departmental clubs 
f) Social organizations 
g) Religious organizations 
b) Miscellaneous organiza- 
tions 
® These scores are alternate choices; 


t Alternate choices; assign only one. 
$ Alternate choices; assign only one. 


(214: 121-22, 1936) 


assign only one in the case of any given institution. 
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sources, namely, schedules and visitation. The sources of data can- 
vassed by Van Wagenen (600, 1929) were printed matter of the 
colleges; blanks sent to personnel officers, faculty, and students; per- 
sonal interviews with officers and members of clubs; and observation 
of groups during business and social sessions. These data were re- 
ported in the form of statistical summaries and anecdotal and case 
material. The general plan of the report is one which, with some 
modification, might be more generally followed: (1) to describe 
accurately the present situation employing a combination of methods 
which serve to check one another, (2) to set up standards based upon 
best theory and practice, (3) to compare the situation described with 
the standards,’ (4) to make recommendations in the light of this 
comparison and of other facts known about the institution. 

Such a survey should be judged on the basis of the adequacy and 
accuracy of the description, the soundness of the implications, the 
synthesis of the details, the reasonableness of the recommendations, 
and the significance of the problems suggested for further study. It 
would be still more profitable to spend time in trying to ascertain the 
changes actually occurring in students partly as a result of group 
work. This could be done only in a self-survey of an institution over 
a period of time. 

An even more elaborate method of studying both personal and 
social factors in a college community was devised and tested by 
Bickham (37, 1929). It consisted of preliminary observation of the 
college and community groups and social forces that interplay in 
the college, life histories of the institution, and life histories and 
case studies of individuals, including interviews that will uncover 
underlying difficulties in adjustment. All the data obtained by these 
means were to be used in ascertaining the relations of the students to 
their organizations and the effect of these relations on personality. 


B. NUMBER AND KINDS or STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The number of different student or 
universities runs into the hundreds. 
tional colleges (600, 1929) 164 di 
A similar multiplicity of student g 
sity of Minnesota and at Witten 
more recent survey by Hand (2 
universities reported as many a 
fourths, as many as forty-five c 
*In more recent surveys evaluation has 


the instituti : : been made in term jecti f 
e institution being studied rather than in terms of general reed ‘eal 


ganizations in colleges and 
In a group of twelve denomina- 
fferent activities were mentioned. 
roups was reported at the Univer- 
berg College (396, 1932). In the 
36, 1938) half of the colleges and 
s twenty-eight activities, and three- 
ampus groups. The range was from 
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five to slightly over two hundred organized groups on a single 
campus. A wide range in number of activities was likewise reported 
in other surveys. 
_ Teachers’ Colleges (409, 1929) reported similar conditions. Typ- 
ical of recent surveys are the canvass of extra-curriculum activities 
in one hundred state teachers’ colleges by Briggs (60, 1938) who 
found a range in number of activities from 20 to 125, the median 
being 42.6, The larger institutions tended to offer a somewhat larger 
number of activities than the smaller colleges, but not consistently so. 
Lack of similarity in classification prevents accurate comparison 
between teachers’ colleges and liberal arts colleges and universities. 
There seemed, however, to be more attention given in the university 
to academic and professional, honorary, and athletic and military 
activities than in the teachers’ colleges. Since extra-curriculum activi- 
ties in the teachers’ colleges have professional as well as personal 
value to the students, we should expect an extensive program of 
group work in these institutions. 
In high schools, as in institutions of higher learning, student 
Organizations are numerous. Interest groups have sprung up with 
mushroomlike rapidity. In questionnaire replies from 307 schools 
belonging to the North Central Association, Clement (107, 1939) 
noted that although a large number of activities were offered in the 
ninth grade, the emphasis was upon relatively few, namely, basket- 
ball, band, football, track and field, orchestra, glee club, volleyball, 
and dramatics. These were the only activities mentioned by more 
than one hundred of the schools replying. 


C. PARTICIPATION IN ‘STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
s available in any school or college 
e extent to which students engage 
of their participation is more im- 
quality of participation has been 


The number of group activitie 
does not tell the whole story. Th 
in these activities and the quality 
Portant. The extent but not the 
extensively studied. 


I. EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 
The extent of participation in student activities varies from 100 
Per cent in the few institutions (which require every student to join 
at least one student activity) to less than 25 per cent in institutions 
having a large proportion of commuting students, or a feeble ac- 
tivity program. At the University of Minnesota (98, 1929) in 
1924-25 one-third of the students were engaging in no campus 


activities, 
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Approximately the same proportion of students engaged in stu- 
dent activities in California junior colleges (167, 1930). More 
specifically, approximately one-fourth participated in no activities, 
almost another fourth in one activity, slightly more than one-fifth in 
two activities, and the remaining number in from three to seven 
activities. 

A survey of campus activities in twelve four-year Alabama col- 
leges—four coeducational liberal arts colleges, four coeducational 
teachers’ colleges, and four liberal arts colleges for women only— 
indicated that the existing organizations did not serve a sufficiently 
large number of students (411, 1939). The kinds of organizations 
and percentages of women students belonging were as follows: (411: 


275, 1939) : 


Number of 
Collegiate Organizations Percentage 
Institution Belonging 
National Local 
Coeducational........ 36 44 38 
Women's) EEO EE 08 31 59 80 
Teachers’ Colleges.... 12 26 40 
Potilas seas eee 288 79 129 52 


It will be noted that only about half of the students in the colleges 
studied belonged to any campus club. Of the 2,756 students who 
were members of some organization, approximately 14 per cent 


belonged to more than three organizations, and only 53 girls held as 
many as two offices. 


A recent study (626, 1940) of student participation in a co- 
educational college having, in the opinion of many, a superior quality 


of student life, is worthy of detailed attention. The data were col- 
lected for the college year 1937-38. 


The IIO different activities functioning during that year fell into 
the following categories : 


Departmental 
Student-faculty committees. . 
Public affairs 
Literary...... 
Publications. . 
Religious... . 
Dramatic 


Thirty-ni izati 
ra a nine were house organizations, sixteen for men and twenty- 
e tor women, and five were classified as miscellaneous 
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Degree of participation was rated on a four-point scale: 


O = officership or committee chairmanship 

A = committee membership or other major special activity 

M = minor special activity or merely membership in an activity 
which in itself involved active participation, such as a glee 
club 

x = membership without special activity in an organization in 
which active participation was not involved 


Each student was rated according to this scale, and assigned only one 
rating—the highest he deserved. The following figures (626 :652, 
1940) show an unusually high amount of participation in the stu- 
dent body as a whole: 


Students. ......-eeeeeeeeeeees 1584 
Participants. ... - 1390 
Non-participants. . . . 194 
Total participations. 3893 
O ratings....--+++ 442 
A ratings.. 678 
M ratings. . 1430 
x ratings. -s.es 1343 


The percentage of participants was practically constant among the 
four classes, but was greater for women than for men, the ratio 
being about three to two. Further analysis of the data showed “a 
good general distribution of responsibility and opportunity. . . . 
There were no cases of extraordinary pyramiding of officerships” 
26: o). 
E ae i questionnaire answered by 956 sophomores in the 
study by the Commission on the Relation of Schools and Colleges 
of the Progressive Education Association (517, 1941) showed the 
following percentages of participation in different types of activities : 


Per Cent 

Tnformel sports. anenai aee 57 
Intramural sports. --- w at 
Intercollegiate sports. .---+-++-+- 15 
Social service and religious groups. - - 25 
Fraternities and social clubs.....--+-- eeens 20 
Special interest groups such as outing and 

pobby clubs were aan eee ae ieaie 20 
Art, literary, and dramat: i tS 
Music groups. -+++ 15 
Student government. . z 5 
Publications. » -+--+ 3 
Departmental clubs. 10 
Discussion groups. -+ -17:17 ttl 9 


Political and propaganda groups 
Participation in no Clubs, 0s. seer ec eee neces 16 (517 5 10-11, 
1941 
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Students’ participation in specific activities depends a great deal on 
the program offered. For example, the much greater interest ex- 
pressed by women students in religious activities in the university 
than in the high school is probably due to difference in the quality of 
the religious groups and the promotion of them on the two levels. 


2. PATTERNS OF PARTICIPATION 


An advance over the common tabulation of the frequency of single 
items was represented by Smith (531, 1936), who studied combina- 
tions or patterns of extra-curriculum activities engaged in by 512 
students in six high schools and in the University of Minnesota. 
The data were obtained from the high school and the university 


yearbooks. The following is a summary of the main patterns: 


High School 


Boys in athletics, dramatics, and 
publications 

Girls in athletics, social activities, 
and semi-curricular organiza- 
tions 

Boys in semi-curricular activities 
and every other type of activity 
except music 

Girls in semi-curricular activities 
and social groups and athletics 

Boys in dramatics and all other 
types of activities 

Girls in dramatics and social clubs 
and athletics 

Boys in music and other activities 

Girls in music and social and ath- 
letic activities 

Boys in religious groups and pub- 
lications and semi-curricular ac- 
tivities 

Girls in religious groups and social 
clubs, publications and athletics 

Boys engaged in publications and 
Jn other activities 

Girls engaged in publications and 
in social groups and athletics 

Boys Participating in student gov- 
ernment and all other types of 
activity, especially publications 


University 


Athletics and social activities and 
student government 

Athletics and social and religious 
activities 


Semi-curricular and social groups 
and publications, or semi-cur- 
ricular alone 

Semi-curricular and religious 
groups and social activities 

Dramatics and social activities and 
semi-curricular organizations 

Dramatics and social clubs and re- 
ligious organizations 

Music and social organizations 

Music and religious and social 
activities 

Religious groups and social activ- 
ities 


Religious groups and social and 
semi-curricular organizations 
Publications and social groups 


Publications and social and reli- 
gious groups 

Student government and social 
groups 
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Girls in student government and Student government and religious 

social activities groups 

This analysis of students’ participation in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties shows, in general, a breadth of interest in both high school and 
university. Rarely do students specialize in a single form of activity. 
Social organizations in the university included among their members 
individuals participating in every other type of activity. The only ex- 
amples of limited participation were in the case of university men 
engaged in semi-curricular activities and of girls in high school par- 
ticipating somewhat exclusively in social activities. 

The individual student’s activity load varies from institution to 


institution. At the University of Minnesota in 1924-25 (98, 1929) 


40 per cent of the students were active in two or more organizations. 


Almost 5 per cent were active in five or more. At Alabama College 
(541, 1938) slightly more than one-third belonged to one depart- 
mental club, and about two-fifths belonged to two or more clubs. 
Fifteen students belonged to six or more clubs. The proportion 
holding office in only one club was 70 per cent of the office holders. 


3- FACTORS RELATING TO PARTICIPATION 


Few attempts have been made to find out why students do or do 
not engage in group activities. From an extensive questionnaire, 
introduced under favorable auspices but eliciting replies from only 
27 per cent of the students to whom it was distributed, Brown (64, 


1937) obtained information on reasons for as well as on extent of 
student participation in group activities of the University of Minne- 
sota. The factors most frequently associated with few social contacts 
were limited education and income of parents, living at a distance 


from the campus, and necessity for self-support. With the exception 
of members of fraternities and sororities, the students replying to 
the questionnaire participated less in social affairs in college than in 
high school, and increasingly less each year of college. The fraternity 
members presented an entirely different pattern from that common to 
the rest of the group replying to the questionnaire. 

Insofar as the situation reported by 27 per cent of the students in 
this one university is fairly typical of other student bodies it would 
be desirable to modify the social program in several ways. A less 
expensive program should be provided in which smaller affairs are 
substituted for larger ones and there is more opportunity for faculty- 
student contacts. More effective counseling, which would discover 
and help students living restricted social lives, and a counseling sys- 
tem better integrated with the social program should be developed. 
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Interviews with individual students would doubtless have re- 
vealed other reasons for not engaging in campus activities. Some 
students may be deterred by timidity; others by possessive parents 
who discourage their children from engaging in any aspect of college 
life that would make the boy or girl more independent of family ties. 
Similarly, exclusive friendship on the campus would tend to with- 
draw some students from group life. 

In high school likewise family background may deter certain stu- 
dents from engaging in activities that would be beneficial to them. 
An analysis of participation in high school student activities by socio- 
economic and racial groups (257, 1931) showed that the largest 
percentage of nonparticipation (40 to 50 per cent) was among the 
Polish and Italian groups and among those students whose parents 
were employed at common labor or in transportation services. A 
more recent study (123, 1940) showed more widespread participa- 
tion among different socio-economic groups. Children of salesmen 
and clerks were highest in participation, those of professions and 
unskilled labor next, and those of unskilled trades, the unemployed, 
and farmers lowest. It is usually the boys and girls from the lower 
socio-economic groups who would profit most by engaging in group 
activities. They need the friendship, the opportunity to improve their 
conversation, the exchange of ideas, the fun and sociability of stu- 
dent groups. Other students, in turn, need their contributions in 
carrying out enterprises of common concern to the school and com- 
munity. In many situations, however, students of all socio-economic 
levels and racial backgrounds are drawn into the activity program. 


4. CONTINUITY OF PARTICIPATION 


The developmental aspect of group activities has received little 
attention. From elementary school into adult life boys and girls 
should have opportunities to grow through a progression of group 
experiences. High school graduates are often disappointed in campus 
life. They expected to engage in “collegiate” activities and instead 
found only a repetition of secondary school experiences. The greater 
maturity of the college freshman as compared with the high school 
boy and girl make it requisite that activities planned for the college 


e distingui sch vitie 
student a} nguished from hi h ool 
S g activities in for m, or 


_ When the student leave 
kind of continuity in com 
students wh 
be less acti 


S school, he should experience the same 
6 munity groups. Surveys have shown that 
were very active in high school organizations tended to 
ve as adults but more active than the persons who were 
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nonparticipants in high school. The more nearly the school activi- 
ties resemble adult activities, the more likely the continuity of par- 
ticipation in them as adults. It is difficult, however, to obtain evi- 
dence of this relationship. Chapin and Meyhus (98, 1929) at the 
University of Minnesota reported a definite tendency on the part of 
alumni to continue participation in activities similar to those in 
which they had engaged in college. 

Chin (103, 1934) attempted to measure the relationships between 
high school students’ out-of-school activities and the subjects they 
were studying. Although the total number of students from whom 
questionnaires were obtained was 621, this figure represents only a 
little more than one-third of the number to whom questionnaires 
were sent. Accordingly, the results cannot be said to be representa- 
tive even of the two high schools studied. The following list of 
leisure activities probably represents a better type of interest ‘than 


would generally be found: 
ScHooL ACTIVITIES AND THE NUMBER AND PER CENT 


EXTRA- 
OF INDIVIDUALS ENGAGED IN EAcH ACTIVITY 
Activity No. % 

Reading... «0s gaaise smc cvmmangadidis HATES CHET 62I 100.0 
Listening to radio or phonograph....---+- .. 559 90.0 
Taking part in athletic games and sports. . we 443 aia 
Participating in excursions... .++++++++** ee 426 n 
Taking care of animals.... - 349 56.2 

+ 325 52.3 


Taking pictures......+- 
Going to theater....- . 307 49-4 


Painting or drawing. . . 251 40.4 
Making collections. .... -+++ gpm aimans otis 230 37-0 
Attending concerts or other musical performances. 229 36.9 
Playing musical instruments...---+.+s0srsrttt 223 35-9 
Visiting zoological or botannical gardens. i a : 34-8 


Taking care of plants. -++ a 
Designing........+++ ee oe 
Visiting museums. . . wa i 


Visiting art galleries. . -ereenn erreneren ss 24.2 
Participating in recreations involving mathematics A .2 
Visiting industrial plants... -eeen n D 3 
Performing chemical experiments....---- 13 
Making mechanical or electrical devices oh : 
Participating in musical performances. . - - j 199 ig 


Amateur acting. -+e -e10 teette ai 
Yisiting art exhibitions. - oo pod E? 

eveloping films....--- : n 
Working with plaster. -eee tennt 55 8.9 (103:10-11, 1934) 


In studying students’ participation in group activities few inves- 
tigators have been concerned with the amount of time spent, the 
degree of responsibility involved, the quality of performance, and 
the beneficial or detrimental influence on individual students. The 
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same number of memberships and offices held may be excessive for 
one student and below the optimum for another. Moreover, any 
specific office may vary greatly in different institutions. The student 
council president may expend more time, effort, and ability and 
derive much more value from the experience in one school than in 
another. Thus the qualitative aspects of student participation must be 
ascertained before interpretation of figures or extent of membership 
and office holding is possible. 


D. GROUP AcTIVITIEs IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Inadequate as surveys are on the qualitative side, they frequently 
do present information on theory and practices of organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision. Much of the detailed reports has al- 
ready been summarized or incorporated into books on extra- 
curriculum activities (212, 1931; 323, 1926; 373, 1938; 375, 1937; 
500, 1930). Accordingly, only a few examples of surveys will be 
reviewed in this chapter. 

The first programs reported emphasized faculty planning and 
training in citizenship. Representative of the better type program, 
initiated around 1928, is the one described by Roemer (492, 1928). 
The plan included an educational program to acquaint faculty and 
parents with the need for and methods of group activities. Faculty 
meetings and parent-teacher association meetings were held for this 
purpose; books on extra-curriculum activities were purchased and 
Placed in the high school library ; and a committee began to work out 
details of the program. Since that time, unfortunately many pro- 
grams of extra-curriculum activities have been launched without this 
essential preliminary education of everyone concerned. 
Pae ag aes and descriptions a larger amount of 
se A ire 4 bo administration of the student activity pro- 
at Wells High hist: = tendency is illustrated by the effort made 
principles. Provision Wa Ea r Ce SA apy ekia a 
of students” by offerin s made for the well-rounded development 
Aad ena i § service, special interest, and social activities, 

ging students to engage in all three types of activities 


insofa: i W or such exper 
T as their diary records sho ed the need f 

ence. D emocratic Principles were recognized by encour aging stude 
initiative in sele i 


porating many activities s 
1 uch as dr: i ications i 
regular curriculum and helping t Ba a ie 


curriculum is an essential part o 
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important emphasis from the standpoint of continuity of recreational 
interest was that on becoming acquainted with and using recreational 
agencies in the community. 

In the Detroit schools (268, 1933) the intermediate schools as 
well as the high schools in 1933 appeared to be well launched on a 
program of voluntary social service and personal interest groups. 
Attention was called to the fact that limitations placed on member- 
ship were not narrowly restrictive and that dues were nonprohibitive 
in amount. 

The group activities in University High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, illustrate best practice so admirably that a detailed descrip- 
tion of the program is justified at this point. More than twenty 
references supply this information. From these references have been 
extracted the most significant details relating to the development of 
the program. 

The initial stage, beginn 
was characterized by informality, 
control. 


ing with the opening of the school in 1914, 
dearth of activities, and faculty 


body government was of the simplest order ; 
representatives of home rooms met at the lunch hour with their presi- 
dent, and transacted their business, sandwich in hand. Students assumed 
little responsibility in the conduct of the school’s affairs. Finances within 
the school were crudely organized, with too much responsibility placed 
on the students for the collection of money and of accounts keeping. 
There were no clubs, little class organization. The first student publica- 
tion “The Cub” made its debut in mimeographed sheets. For nine years 
there was no auditorium (117:118, 1934). 

Assemblies and rallies were held in the school yard, in borrowed 
auditoriums, or in a neighborhood church. ; 

During the period from 1914 to 1922 important developments 
took place. The number of activities increased. By 1922 the student 
body government had been reorganized and finances were carefully 
controlled and audited. The annual had a tradition and a substantial 
budget for the business manager to worry over. A weekly paper, 
printed at the Vocation High School, was established, and a junior 
high school paper was published twice a semester. To these activities 
could be added a short list of clubs and organizations. 

With the appointment of a dean of boys and a dean of girls in 
1922 more active steps were taken in building a social program and 
in developing personnel work in the school. Counselors were first 
appointed in 1924. They established a sounder counseling base for 
group activities, and worked closely with the dean of girls, a vice- 


In early years student- 
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principal in charge of guidance in the broadest sense. It was at this 
time that Brown made the following statement of philosophy: 

The activities program in a school is an outgrowth of the fundamental 
interests of boys and girls in the people and experiences of life which 
surround them. . . . Students will find ways of working together on 
problems and plans in which they are interested. . . . Every activity 
must justify itself on the ground that it meets a need of the students, 
that it sets standards toward which they will struggle but which are 
possible of attainment (69 :163-164, 1924). 


From 1924 to the present time other important trends in the de- 
velopment of the program were reported. One trend, continued from 
the earliest periods is indicated by the fact that the number of or- 
ganizations increased until from thirty-five to fifty different activi- 
ties were functioning. Most influential were the student council, the 
Girls’ League, the Boys’ League, service organizations, and interest 
groups. The student council is a policy-directing body which studies 
school activities in the light of their value to the school as a whole. 
Its aim is to make changes and adopt plans for the good of the entire 
group. For efficiency every detail of student control would be handled 
by the faculty, but such an allocation of authority has no place in 
education for democracy. Civic and character objectives of education 
can be realized only when students share in the making and enforcing 
of necessary regulations. The school motto epitomizes the spirit and 
policy of the program: “The progress of all through all under the 
leadership of the wisest and best.” 

The Girls’ League has developed a program including an impor- 
tant share in the planning and conduct of assemblies; several special 
features such as a Vocation Day, Girls’ Day, and others different 
each year; orientation of new students; entertainments to raise 
money ; and social events. The Boys’ League engages in a somewhat 
similar program but not as extensively or enthusiastically as the 
Girls’ League. 

The service clubs have extended their work to orphanages, a set- 


ment house, hospitals, and other agencies outside the school. In 
e school, also, members of the 
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voted to student activities. School publications, choruses, orchestra, 
band, and dramatics have become part of the school curriculum. 
School time is scheduled for student activities. After much experi- 
mentation the last period of the day, twenty-five minutes in length, 
on Monday and Tuesday, was finally reserved for extra-curriculum 
activities. 

A third trend is toward more and more student responsibility. In 
council meetings students are encouraged to study their problems and 
to make decisions. Faculty advisers are present but they are expected 
to keep in the background and to act in an advisory capacity only. 
The school assemblies are an outstanding example of the trend 
toward student freedom with responsibility. Attendance was not al- 
ways optional. Early in the school’s history assemblies were planned 
by the faculty. Gradually students were given more responsibility. 
By 1923 there was a student assembly committee. Not until 1930 was 
attendance made voluntary. By that time the students had learned to 
make choices and to take responsibility for them. During recent years 
been optional and the assemblies are 
planned, supervised, conducted, and controlled by students. The Stu- 
dent Assembly Committee is composed of the president of the student 
body, presidents of Boys’ and Girls’ Leagues, five appointed mem- 
bers, and a faculty adviser. The committee welcomes requests from 
groups desiring to participate, and makes a semester assembly cal- 
endar. The machinery of assembly programs has been meticulously 
built: letters are planned a month ahead; detailed plans for each 
assembly are submitted two weeks ahead; the program 1s publicized 
in the daily bulletin and on the bulletin board; three sets of instruc- 
tions are given to the stage crew three days before the assembly ; 
estimates of time for each feature of the program are made; recep- 
tion and transportation of speakers are arranged and thank-you 
letters sent. After each assembly a “post-mortem” is held to discuss 
the strengths and weaknesses of that particular program. The presi- 
dent of the council or a student representative of the organization 
sponsoring the event presides at all assemblies. Teachers are on the 
platform only when invited by the students. Attendance is optional. 
The students may go or not go, but they must stay on the school 
campus. Control of conduct is in the hands of students. These fea- 
tures make assemblies more like an adult situation, demanding 
choice, Such a program has the advantages of using the diverse inter- 
ests of students, giving recognition to various groups, and uniting the 
student body. Experience has taught that the degree of interest in- 


attendance at the assemblies has 
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herent in the program, the audience’s attitude, and smooth running 
insure success (71, 1931; 119, 1924). 

Another example of the trend toward increasing student respon- 
sibility may be found in the financing of the student activity pro- 
gram (115, 1926). Estimates of the needs of various organizations 
are presented to the treasurer appointed by the student council, at 
the end of the school term, by the presidents of each group. The 
budget committee is composed of the treasurer, five students ap- 
pointed by the treasurer, and a faculty adviser. The budget is pre- 
sented and explained to the student council at a meeting open to all 
who have made requests for appropriations. After due consideration 
and discussion, the budget is passed. Financial accounts are audited 
and checked by the school office. 

The unwritten law of the school prevents one person from holding 
more than one office at a time, though he may work on many com- 
mittees. This provides a greater number of leadership opportunities, 
and also requires intelligent “followship,” both of which qualities 
are essential for adult life in a democracy. 

To summarize, the social program of the University High School 
is a dynamic one. Changes are made as conditions warrant or indi- 
cate a need for them. The program is guided, and interested faculty 
sponsors are appointed for each group. However, the program is an 
expression of student interest. No one is required to belong to a club, 
but everything possible is done to cater to all students’ interests. 
Individuals are urged to enter the activities in the light of their own 
personal needs for development. The counselors study individuals 
in the group, try to adjust the pupil to the school, and encourage him 
to develop further his potentialities, always seeing the student in the 
light of his whole-day program. Extra-curriculum activities offer a 
chance for leadership, growth, and development, each semester carry- 
ing the student to more complex and challenging problems and 
achievements (66, 1929; 284, 1935). 

The most extensive survey of high school students’ opinion of 
“i activities was reported by Eells (166, 1938). More than 
K ia sang in n representative secondary schools contributed 
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than those of low intelligence. In all these respects the responses of 
private school students were more favorable than those of public 
school students. Of the activities reported as giving the greatest 
satisfaction, dramatics was far more popular than any other activity 
except athletics. Glee club, band, dances, debating, orchestra, and 
parties were next in order of frequency. Of the games, basketball 
and football—two activities seldom engaged in after leaving school— 
were most frequently mentioned as giving greatest satisfaction. The 
results of this survey of opinion indicate the need for educators to 
share with the students their philosophy and bases for the evaluation 
of group activities. 

Many secondary schools throughout the country fall short of the 
best program possible for them. A survey of the extra-curriculum 
in the public high schools of Chicago (621, 1937) emphasized the 
following deficiencies : the lack of a constructive program, an atti- 
unism, unbalanced distribution of departmental clubs, 


tude of opport r l 
underdevelopment of special interest clubs, lack of guidance, routine 
rather than educative handling of finances, unfamiliarity of teachers 


with the program, and lack of policy based on study of the total 
situation. The recommendation was made that administrative atten- 
tion to the extra-curriculum and proper organization of it, with 
special efforts to appeal to students, would result in more continuous 
interest and participation than the present laissez-faire policy. 

As in an earlier Chicago survey, the schools having a former 
junior high school principal as administrative head showed a ratio 
of one activity per eighty students, offered more personal guidance, 
discussed the extra-curriculum frequently in faculty meetings, re- 
quired full reports from sponsors, and secured more extensive stu- 
dent participation based on genuine interest than the technical schools 
or the other high schools. 

E. Group ACTIVITIES IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ges in which a traditional two-year university cur- 
riculum is offered, a heavy responsibility falls upon the student 
activities to fulfill the unique functions of the junior college and to 
meet the students’ needs. In the review by Wilkins and Wilkins 
(627, 1939) the place of student activities in the junior college is 
briefly described and evaluated. The authors also pointed out that 
athletic activities in the junior college occupy a minor place in actual 
programs, though not in students’ interests. Because of the inability 
of the junior college to produce teams that can compete successfully 
for public interest with the high schools, the junior college is in a 


In junior colle 
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position to develop an intramural program designed to meet the 
needs of all the students. 

Surveys have shown that the junior college now offers wide op- 
portunities for student activities, and junior college students, taking 
advantage of these opportunities, join and hold office in more activi- 
ties than university students in the same years. A survey of forty-five 
junior colleges, reported by Parr and Cummins (442, 1939), gives 
some subjective data on a number of aspects of student activities. 
The administrators who answered the questionnaire were agreed as 
to the need of co-ordination and the general values of student activi- 
ties in contributing to well-rounded living. With respect to specific 
procedures, there was lack of agreement. Although the large ma- 
jority were of the opinion that scholarship is improved by participa- 
tion in student activities, almost as many were inconsistently in favor 
of limiting membership by a scholarship requirement. 

The persistence of interest in student activities on the part of 
junior college transfers was studied by Gilbert (220, 1931). Data 
were obtained from 276 juniors and seniors enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of California, 111 of whom had transferred from California 
junior colleges at the beginning of the junior year, and 165 of whom 
had entered the university directly from high school. It was found 
that the junior college transfer showed a marked decrease, after en- 
trance to the university, both in his total number of extra-curriculum 
activities and in office holding during the junior and senior years. 
He never succeeded in gaining an equal footing with the students 
entering the university directly from high school. 

Problems of fostering student activities in 104 junior colleges 
were studied by Kefauver and Bullard (311, 1931). Among the 
general problems mentioned were the rapid turnover of students, 
home ties and responsibilities, immaturity of students, and inappro- 
Sean ee types of activities to the junior college. In 
rae of the institutions studied sponsors were chosen by 

students. More than half of these junior colleges reported that, 


in the selection of teachers, interest and capacity for sponsoring stu- 
dent activities were considered. 
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teachers’ colleges in the major geographical areas of the United 
States. The number and distribution of activities, according to size 
of enrollment, were as follows: 


Enrol! 
nrollment 750-1249 1250-1749 1750-up Total 


Below 750 
No. of schools......--+ 34 39 15 12 100 
Lowest no. of activities. . 20 23 34 36 20 
OT iia ESS 28.6 33-7 46.4 42.0 34.8 
Median 1 47.2 42.4 53-8 49.5 42.6 
AEE >- @2 50.5 61.1 67.0 52.0 
Highest no. of activities. 59 83 68 125 125 


of school and number of activities is 
not so large as might be expected. In a large institution more small 
interest groups are needed to provide group experiences for all the 
students. Further analysis of the data shows the largest number of 
organizations to be those concerned with school control, departmental 
clubs, music, school activities, athletics, and honorary status. Publi- 
cations, forensics, and religious organizations were less numerous. 
The distribution of activities is more specifically indicated by the 


following average figures : 


Average number of activities pi 
Departmental clubs....+-eeeee eee 
School control. ..+++++ 
Social organizations. 
Athletic activities. .- 
Music... 
Miscellaneous. 
Honorary. . 
Student publications. 
Religious 
Forensics 


The relationship between size 


er institution...... 4 
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In all, 386 different extra-class activities existed in the state teachers’ 


colleges studied. 
In a still more recent survey of student personnel work in 151 


institutions engaged in teacher education (158, 1940) information 
was obtained about the kinds of activities existing and about certain 
policies with respect to student participation in extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities. It will be noted from Table I that musical organizations, 
dramatic clubs, and intramural athletics were the most popular of 
the student activities in these institutions. Activities which are or 
ther institutions—notably, literary societies 


have been prominent in o 
and religious organizations—are not widely represented. Other activi- 
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ties which rank low are the interest groups. These, although appeal- 
ing to only a small number of students in a given institution, should 
be more generally introduced in institutions which have the responsi- 
bility of preparing teachers to do effective group work. 


TABLE I 


Frequency With Waich Various EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES ARE FOUND 
IN 149 INSTITUTIONS (158: 47, 1940) 


Number of Schools All 
Activity — á Institu- Rank 
Large Medium Small tions 


I 2 3 4 5 6 

BSE GNDS: A E 44 36 26 106 13 

Athletics (intercollegiate) .... 5I 5I 31 133 7 

Athletics (intramural)....... 51 53 39 143 ž 

Child-study activities........ w M 22 15 69 22 

CONCETES: ne :a:riee'ov daiaisiacieiss ae 45 30 122 9 

Dancing (social) 5I 52 35 138 5 

Dancing (aesthetic)...........0++ 42 27 16 84 18 

NCU eC PEE E T E wieionrnin 43 41 2I 105 14 

DAt iea 53 53 38 144 2 

Drama study clubs... scosese aose 19 12 6 37 25 
Ta EE T 36 37 17 90 16.5 

Fraternities (social). . ssu 85 27 13 75 2I 

Honor societies...........-.20005 49 43 18 110 12 
International relations societies.... 35 33 22 90 16.5 

Lecture Ainaa sad Hesse bed 42 39 22 103 15 
Literary societies...............+. 33 30 15 78 19.5 

Musical organizations (vocal)...... 53 55 39 147 I 

Musicalorganizations (instrumental) 52 54 3r 137 6 

Clubs. tte wees Seles eevee esioeeesnion 44 46 26 116 Ir 

Publications (student)............ 5I 55 35 141 4 

PR, ose tnisierinaaiciewe cine 25 16 12 53 23 
36 28 14 78 19.5 

46 47 36 129 8 

48 43 30 121 10 

23 13 6 42 24 

5 5 2 12 26 

6 4 10 27 

5 3 8 28 

3 I 4 29 

2 na I 3 30 

16 13 16 45 
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: -H; Camp Fire Girls; Service organizations; Dormitory organizations; 


Flying Club; Hikin, i 
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With respect to basis of student participation, these institutu... 
report diverse policies. Thirty put no restriction on student participa- 
tion, almost twice as many (fifty-five) used the point system to limit 
participation, and seventy-nine restricted participation if academic 
work were unsatisfactory. Twenty-five went to the other extreme of 
requiring every student to participate in some activity. 

With respect to administrative controls, the majority of 149 insti- 
tutions required approval of all activities and the auditing of activity 
funds by the college administration. Practically all these institutions 
required that each activity have a faculty adviser. They were, how- 
ever, about equally divided in their policy of choosing the adviser, 
slightly more than one third being chosen by students, a little less 
than one-third appointed by the college administration, and the rest 
by either of these two with the approval of the other (158 :45-46, 
1940). Obviously modification of these policies is desirable if pro- 
spective teachers are to obtain the maximum educational and profes- 
sional value from their college activities. 

The opinions of alumni regarding the values of extra-curriculum 
activities are overwhelmingly favorable. One of the most extensive 
follow-up studies dealing with impressions of extra-curriculum activi- 
ties in retrospect was reported by Briggs (59, 1938). The informa- 
tion was gathered by personal interviews with 3,939 students in 
nineteen state teachers’ colleges in Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. In subjects 
such as home economics, agriculture, and physical education, one- 
third or more of the alumni felt that there was considerably “less 
value” in extra-curriculum activities than in curricular activities, 
whereas in most other subjects their extra-curriculum activities 
seemed to them in retrospect of “more value” than curricular activi- 
ties. Perhaps more significant is the summary statement that 91 per 
cent of those who participated in the academic extra-curriculum 
activities and 80 per cent of those who participated in athletics 
valued them highly. It would have been more illuminating if the 
bases of evaluation had been described. “Of more value” probably 
involved quite different factors from one subject to another. 


G. Group Activities IN LIBERAL Arts COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


In one of the earliest surveys (600, 1929) of student activities 
in colleges governmental groups, departmental organizations, social 
clubs, honorary societies, and religious organizations were present 
on the campuses but they appeared to have “just growed.” Each 
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organization was a unit within itself and had only slight, if any, 
relation to other student activities. No individual or committee was 
delegated to co-ordinate the student activity program or to develop 
policies in a manner comparable to that employed with respect to the 
academic curriculum. 

A recent survey (233, 1939) of forty-two junior colleges, thirty- 
eight publicly controlled teachers’ colleges, 189 liberal arts colleges, 
and thirteen universities accredited by the North Central Association 
deserves a detailed summary. From the institutions was elicited in- 
formation about official institutional attitudes toward student or- 
ganizations, financial support of these activities, student membership 
on administrative boards and committees, advisory and supervisory 
functions, scope of organizations, and participation by the students. 
Data on each of these topics will be briefly summarized. 

More than 95 per cent of the institutions required that all existing 
student organizations be officially recognized and that new organiza- 
tions secure such approval. The reasons for denying official approval 
included : conflict with institutional objectives, duplication of already 
established organizations and activities, and unworthy purpose or 
failure to fulfill any specific need. 

The amount of financial support received by the 83 per cent of the 
institutions that charged fees covered a range from $1.00 to $50.00. 
The average for the entire 235 institutions was $14.62. The average 
student activity fee of privately controlled liberal arts colleges was 
approximately twice as much as that of the publicly controlled junior 
colleges. 

Students were reported to be members of administrative boards 
and committees in 82 per cent of the institutions. In this respect the 
universities stood highest. 

Practically all accredited institutions provided supervision of stu- 
dent activities. “Approximately 88 per cent require a faculty sponsor 
for student organizations” (233 :203, 1939). 

Half of the institutions had fraternities, and almost three-fourths 
had regular chapel exercises. Aside from chapel activities, community 


beak provided student programs in three-fourths of the insti- 
utions. 


The percenta 


; ge of participation was higher in thi institu- 
divs foc nc g is group of institu 


ose included in other surveys. Thirty-nine institutions 
reported 100 per cent participation and the average is 84 per cent. 
The six most commonly reported ob jectives were: 
1. to follow intellectual interests informally. 
2. to acquire appreciation in the fine arts. 
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3. to develop social refinement. 

4. to enjoy physical recreation. 

5. to participate in religious activities. 

6. to develop qualities of leadership. 

The point system was employed to control student participation in 
42 per cent of the institutions. These point systems were most fre- 
quently formulated by the student council, with or without the 
guidance of administrative officers. In view of the claim that par- 
ticipation in student activities stimulates scholarship, it is surprising 
that three-fourths had a scholastic requirement for non-athletic 
activities and 86 per cent had this requirement for athletic eligi- 
bility. 

This recent survey shows wide variation among institutions of 
higher learning with respect to their group-activity program. If this 
is a period of transition, the time is ripe for readjustment with the 
emergence of a more educationally sound and coherent program. 


H. TRENDS IN Group ACTIVITIES 


Trends in campus activities are suggested by Chapin’s review of 
investigations (97, 1931). These changes may be summarized as 
follows : 

The average number of extra-curriculum activities has increased. 
The highest mortality appears to be among music and literary soci- 
eties, publications, oratory, debate, and dramatics; the lowest mor- 
tality among sororities, fraternities, honor societies, religious or- 
ganizations, and student government. Survival is greatest among 
organizations that have national ties, strong traditions, and, in 
some cases, centralized control. Chapin is of the opinion that these 
changes in the student activities in colleges reflect social changes 
which have paralleled the more obvious changes in the economic and 
industrial order, especially an increase in the number and complexity 
of remote or derivative groups. 

More specific data on the persistence of certain types of activities 
reported by Mehus (395, 1932) reinforce Chapin’s generalizations. 
Since 1887, 533 organizations had come into existence at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and 233, or 41.1 per cent, had ceased to func- 
tion. At Wittenberg 177 organizations developed since 1891 and 97, 
or 54.8 per cent, had been discontinued. The most permanent type 
of organization was that supported by national organizations or 
which was a part of the college or university organization—frater- 
nities, sororities, honor societies, and the like. The next most per- 
manent group included the local organizations that received faculty 
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support—oratory, debate, dramatics, and the like. The least perma- 
nent organizations were purely local ones such as literary and musi- 
cal societies. 

Somewhat different trends in secondary school were noted by 
Roemer (493, 1933). Foremost of these was the incorporation of 
extra-curriculum activities as an intrinsic part of a total well-balanced 
program of education. This means that the informal groups are find- 
ing a place in the daily schedule and are becoming “inter-curriculum” 
in place of “extra-curriculum.” Roemer felt that improvement was 
being made along several important lines: better records and reports 
of activities, improvement in the handling of finances, more progres- 
sion in activities, and a growing demand for specific preparation of 
teachers for their group-work responsibilities. Equally fundamental 
are the attempts to measure the outcomes of student activities which 
are still to a large extent in the realm of wished-for objectives rather 
than actualities. 


I. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Enough illustrations have been given to show that surveys have 
become descriptive and interpretive as well as quantitative. An ex- 
cellent survey combines quantitative data with descriptions of proce- 
dures ; it also includes interpretation and recommendations, Accord- 
ingly, valuable information about patterns of student participation, 
factors relating to participation, and continuity and progression in 
group experience has been obtained. 

Because of lack of uniformity in collecting and reporting data, 
it is difficult to make any comparisons or to trace definite trends. In 
addition to trends suggested on the preceding pages, several em- 
phases may be mentioned. One of these emphases is on making co- 
Operation a method rather than merely an ideal. In institutions in 
which administrators, teachers, parents, and students have developed 
the group-activity pr 


Another emphasis is on the “wholeness” of the educational experi- 
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J. RESEARCH NEEDED 


It has already been pointed out that surveys of general practice in 
a number of institutions are not so rewarding as self-survey in each 
individual school and college. For this purpose a method should be 
developed by which any institution may evaluate its group work in 
the light of its educational objectives, its faculty, its facilities, and 
its community contacts. Quantitative data on number and kinds of 
clubs and members and officers would of course be obtained. But 
more significant would be the case studies already mentioned, of 
individual students made over a period of years and synchronized 
with detailed records of the group activities available during the 
same period. To be sure, research on the influence of group activi- 
ties upon the personality of students is exceedingly difficult because 
these activities are part of a complex whole and their impact cannot 
easily be differentiated from that of maturation and other factors 
in school or college life. 

Within the last few years research on group activities has pro- 
gressed from mere enumeration and description of extra-curriculum 
activities to a study of the process of psychological and social inter- 
action within a group. If we can first accurately describe these re- 
lationships, we shall later be able to learn how they have developed 
and how they may be modified. More and more, research will be con- 
cerned with a study of processes rather than with a study of end 
results only, and with a study of interpersonal relationships as in- 
fluenced by specific situations and procedures rather than with a 
study of the isolated individual. 


CHAPTER IV 


POLICY-MAKING AND GOVERNING ORGANIZATIONS 


ALTHOUGH the majority of references cited deal with student activ- 
ities as a whole, considerable attention has also been given to specific 
kinds of organizations and events. It is these references which will 
be summarized in this and following chapters which will present such 
information as is available about the special values, forms, and prob- 
lems of each type of activity. 

Potentially, the major influence of group work is exerted through 
these organized groups, especially when they command the loyalties 
of the members and are not considered tools of the faculty for pro- 
moting narrow institutional objectives. The range, of course, in- 
cludes all kinds—clubs that are a dynamic influence for good, those 
whose functioning is so perfunctory as to be almost inert, and those 
which exert a detrimental influence on the development of students 
and of the institution. 


A. CLASSIFICATION OF Group ACTIVITIES 


Group activities in college and secondary school may be classified 

under the following heads: 

1. Policy-making and governing organizations—student councils 
and groups co-operating in school government or in dormitory 
control; class organizations. 

2. Service organizations—including services to the community 
as well as to the school. 

3. Social and recreational activities—social groups and events of 
all kinds not covered in the other headings, 

. Sororities and fraternities. 
. Aesthetic expression groups—music, art, drama, and literature. 
. Religious activities—Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., church work, dis- 
cussion groups, student chapel. f 
7. Departmental or academic interest clubs—including honor soci- 
eties, forums, debates, discussions on 
lications. 
- Physical activities—athletics, handwork, hobbies of a manual 
nature, and group activities relating to health. 
86 
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The items in this classification are not mutually exclusive. Every 
group, for example, has some social value and any situation may 
be an aesthetic or religious experience for individual students, Every 
group activity in college and secondary schools initiates influences 
that spread in ever-widening circles. Attitudes modified, compe- 
tencies developed, knowledge acquired in student activities may be 
carried over into the family, into vocational experiences, community 
associations, and even into national and international relationships. 


B. POLICY-MAKING AND GOVERNING ORGANIZATIONS 


Although students unconsciously change school policies through 
the very impact of their ability or lack of ability, interests, and needs, 
they become articulate in this respect through various forms of co- 
operation in government. Such co-operation may be limited to a resi- 
dence group or it may involve the entire student body; it may be 
frankly advisory or have genuine power to make certain important 
decisions affecting the life of the school. The student groups con- 
cerned with co-operation in the government of the school are espe- 
cially rich in social and civic potentialities. 

Probably more controversy has arisen concerning student co-opera- 
tion in government than over any other student organization. While 
agreeing that there are “areas in which students may not actually 
formulate policies,” Jarvie is convinced that they “should at least 
participate in the discussion of all policies” (290:224, 1938). It is 
also important that students understand the areas in which they may 
formulate policies and those in which they are limited to discussion 
of policy. As an illustration of an area in which students have moved 
from initiation to formulation, Jarvie described the report on 
“Assemblies” submitted by representatives of the student body. This 
report was planned and developed by the students themselves and 
served as the basis for assemblies initiated and completely directed 
by the students. Effective policy-making involves sensitivity to per- 
sonal and institutional problems, opportunities to formulate policies 
with respect to student activities, and an attitude of co-operation, not 
domination, on the part of the faculty. 


I. FORMS OF CONTROL 


Government by fellow students is only one of the controlling in- 
fluences in student behavior. Several other forms of control regulate 
life in a school or college. The most important form of control is 
that which resides within the individual student, commonly called 
conscience. Conscience, as we usually understand it, represents the 
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interiorization of external authority. Bergson (36, 1935) empha- 
sized the hereditary aspect of this sense of personal obligation, which 
he called “the moral imperative’—‘We must because we must.” 
Adam Smith designated it as “the man within the breast.” In psycho- 
analytic literature the concept reappears as the “super-ego.” 

To this compulsive inner imperative some philosophers would add 
the element of intelligence, which gives man a measure of self- 
dependence. Reason, we should like to believe, enables him to take 
the initiative in certain situations rather than be compelled by his 
past in its entirety to follow a certain course of action. 

In exceptional cases another element enters into a person’s inner 
control. This dynamic element is a love for humanity that goes be- 
yond the group. It is the essence of religion, and is manifested in 
prophets, mystics, and a few other rare souls. 

Another form of control resides in society, or, more specifically, 
in teachers and school officials, public opinion among students, fam- 
ily as well as community opinion, religious sanctions, governmental 
regulations, books, movies, and radio. This group control may be 
represented in unwritten customs and traditions. These are rules 
imposed by the pressure of social habits, and arise out of the struc- 
ture of the group. Custom as such is respected. Equally important, 
in an educational institution, is the control that results from intense 
group feeling, usually called “school spirit.” 

More clearly defined are the rules made by the students themselves. 
These rules may be enforced by the administration, but arise out of 
student interest and initiative. They are reformulated by every new 
group of students, not made once and for all time. “Morality, inso- 
far as it finds expression in the ideas of any social group, is always 
in the making” (30 :459, 1939). At the authoritarian end of the 
scale are rules and regulations made by administrative officers and 
enforced either by officers or by students. 

The aim of education in a democracy is gradually to replace super- 
ficial, automatic obedience to autho 
Such progression of experience is in line with what we know about 


the moral development of children. The French psychologist, Piaget, 
in the gro 


of law as 
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tion, discipline. The question is whether this control shall be exer- 
cised arbitrarily or co-operatively. The aim is individual self-govern- 
ment, self-control, self-direction, self-discipline, and a personal sense 
of responsibility. The purpose of student co-operation in government 
is not to make life easier for teachers, but to develop in students the 
qualities mentioned in the preceding sentence. 

Democracy does not imply lack of leadership. The group leader 
cannot simply turn students loose to work out their own salvation. 
They need resources in the form of expert information and ques- 
tions which direct their attention to points of view which they should 
consider. 

Nor does democracy imply lack of discipline. The most rigorous 
disciplinarian is not a person, but a life situation. As adults we are 
not subject to some person who will punish us if we do not fulfill 
our obligations. Rather we are disciplined by a task to be accom- 
plished, a service to be rendered, a person who needs our help. Should 
not children, then, gradually become accustomed to the discipline of 
life situations, such as, for example, when they work hard on a paper 
because the group is in need of the information it is to contain, or 
otherwise fulfill an obligation to the group, once it has been accepted? 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT CO-OPERATION IN GOVERNMENT 


For many centuries students have co-operated in governing their 
schools, but in recent years the emphasis has changed. The earlier 
aim was to relieve the masters of details; more recently the aim has 
been to supply educational experiences of value to the students, out 
of which will grow increasing self-direction and self-control on 
their part. 

In the medieval universities such as Bologna and Paris, student 
bodies exercised a greater degree of influence and power than they 
do in even the most progressive schools today. In modern European 
institutions before the second World War students were free to 
choose their courses and professors but did not have the large field 
of extra-curriculum activities in which to exercise initiative and 
originality. 

In the United States student participation in government has de- 
veloped of its own impetus and has been directed toward two main 
problems : the control of conduct and the regulation and supervision 
of extra-class activities. Developments that have taken place during 
the last two decades in both secondary school and college will now 
be briefly traced through descriptive accounts and surveys. 

During the decade 1920-30 student co-operation in government 
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was advocated with enthusiastic optimism. Many articles were writ- 
ten in praise of student co-operation in government, and many proce- 
dures for effecting its successful operation were described. 

By 1926 the wide interest in student co-operation in government 
was evidenced by fifty articles relating to this subject and by re- 
sponses to questionnaires from 191 schools in forty states. The 
articles were analyzed and the replies on the questionnaire were sum- 
marized in an article by Rugg (499, 1926), which may be consid- 
ered an adequate review of practices up to 1926. That the move- 
ment at that time was in the experimental stage was indicated by 
the fact that nearly one-half of the schools reported that they had 
been trying student co-operation for three years or less. No uniform 
qualifications for eligibility or method of choosing the governing 
body had been worked out. Disciplinary cases were almost invariably 
handled in co-operation with the faculty. The major objective em- 
phasized at this time was citizenship, with special attention to gaining 
familiarity with political organizations in which the students will 
later participate. The values in promoting school work and school 
spirit and a co-operative spirit between faculty and student were also 
recognized. 

Although the attitudes of the majority of administrators and stu- 
dents were favorable to student co-operation in government, some 
felt that it was not successful, or only partially so—that it was a 
pretense at school government, and a waste of time and energy. Even 
those who were, in general, favorably inclined recognized a number 
of obstacles to its successful operation : 

1. The difficulty of securing efficient and successful student 

leaders. 

2. Lack of co-operation on the part of the faculty. 

3. The danger of students’ mistaking license for liberty. 

4. Lack of sufficient interest and responsibility on the part of all 

students. 
5. Partiality and favoritism on the part of student officers. 
6. Objections of students to being disciplined by fellow students 
and to reporting one another. 
ese these difficulties, the conclusion seemed to be that these 
may be overcome by a gradual process of education and 


that this movement is of great promise for developing personal qual- 
ities as well as good citizenship. 


In 1928, Frasier and Wri i 
F rinkle (207, 1928) arrived at certain im- 
portant generalization Baie ait 


hich ; 
school and college : s which may be applied to both secondary 
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1. That co-operative government is to be preferred to independent 
student government. 

2. That the degree of success of student co-operation in govern- 
ment may be attributed largely to the quality of officers and 
representatives elected. ; 

3. That continuity of leadership is desirable, especially in such 
offices as that of business manager. 

4. That a college should spend time and energy in developing 
effective student co-operation in government. 

These generalizations, derived from experience with student co-op- 
eration in government in teachers’ colleges, are concretely illustrated 
by a descriptive account of the student council at Harvard in 1928, 
an organization which was very influential in an advisory capacity 
(227, 1928). The students were glad to be consulted about the for- 
mulation of a rule, but were not interested in trying cases nor in 
enforcing rules through any sort of honor system. They maintained 
that it was the business cf the college to proctor examinations and 
to decide whether an exception should or should not be made in 
case of an infraction of rules. 

Harvard began the program of student co-operation in government 
by having occasional conferences; later these were extended into 
scheduled, informal meetings. The members of the student council 
were treated like college officers and given inside information. They 
felt that they were really helping the faculty to run the college. 
Thus the faculty was getting advice from some of the ablest stu- 
dents in the college. On one occasion the members of the student 
council were invited to meet the overseers (alumni body) who had 
come to see the University in action and find out what was wrong 
with it. After their meeting with the students alone, the overseers 
reported, “This meeting is the best meeting we ever had and those 
young men made a remarkable impression.” 

The student council does most of its work through standing com- 
mittees, which make significant reports from time to time. Its mem- 
bers and the student body know that no major question of policy 
which concerns them is likely to be decided without their having a 
chance to express their opinion on it. Thus in 1928 regulations and 
requirements were beginning to be regarded as expressions of a 
mutual understanding, which is largely the outgrowth of conferences. 

The decade beginning in 1930 was the heyday of interest in stu- 
dent co-operation in government. It was at the beginning of this 
decade that Vineyard and Poole (601, 1930) published a small book 
on the subject. This book presented principles and suggestions for 
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inaugurating and developing co-operative government in schools, 
based on questionnaires answered by 390 sponsors and adminis- 
trators in forty states. 

Two surveys published in 1933 indicate the status of student co- 
operation in government in eighty-seven Iowa high schools (246, 
1933) and in eighty-eight teachers’ colleges (222, 1933). If the 
sampling of Iowa schools is representative of high schools in the 
country as a whole, it indicates a less widespread student co-operation 
in government than many articles imply. Slightly less than half of 
the eighty-seven schools reported this form of student organization, 
and the investigator estimated that a much smaller proportion of 
high schools in the state actually had an organized form of par- 
ticipation. 

The attitudes of both faculty and students replying were favor- 
able. Both recognized values to the students. The students were 
almost unanimously “sold” on student participation in government, 
and believed that the loss to academic subjects of the time and atten- 
tion devoted to this work was offset by the benefits gained through 
such participation. They did not, however, want to play a purely per- 
functory role. One pupil said, “Our student council has had charge 
of tournaments, hall duty, reading room, etc. If it were called upon 
to do something of a more important nature, I believe it would func- 
tion to the best advantage.” All but five of the forty-one teachers 
believed that the program was growing in favor with the teachers. 

The proportion of teachers’ colleges reporting some form of stu- 
dent co-operation in government was larger than the Iowa high 
schools studied in the same year. All but twenty-three of the eighty- 
eight teachers’ colleges were employing some form of student co- 
operation in school government. In 83 per cent of the schools the 
dean of women had direct contact with the student council, but had 
is right to vote in only one-third of the cases. In the majority of 

€ teachers’ colleges, faculty members also served on the student 
council. 
iter of student participation in school control may 
Bees cee y the Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights 

» 1936). The plan adopted in 1923 is a replica of the city gov- 
uding mayor, chief of 

and a legislative departm 
in the school because it “ 
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From 1938 to 1941 a number of descriptions and discussions of 
student co-operation in the government of high schools appeared (3, 
1940; 12, 1938; 23, 1940; 42, 1940; 152, 1939; 195, 1940). These 
articles emphasized the importance of vital real-life situations as the 
content of student government activities, extending beyond the 
school to the community. A unique feature, an “Alumni-Student 
Council,” developed in the Milwaukee Vocational School, is described 
in another article (398, 1937). These accounts of the objectives, 
form, and procedures developed in different high schools supply the 
best substitute for actual observation of student co-operation in 
government in outstanding high schools. 

It must be remembered, however, that these descriptive accounts 
represent best practice. Surveys of a random sampling of schools 
indicate the existence, at the present time, of all degrees of educa- 
tional effectiveness in the student co-operation in government. The 
most recent report (312, 1941) of student co-operation in high 
schools was made by Kelley under the auspices of the National Self- 
Government Committee, Inc. An analysis of 152 constitutions and 
charters, assembled from all parts of the United States, showed a 
preponderance of adult purposes which led to the suspicion that 
adults may have had a large part in their formulation. The welfare of 
the school, the control of student activities, the arousing of loyalty, 
the promotion of school spirit, and the promotion of co-operation 
stand high in the list of purposes. Very few recognized the educa- 
tional value inherent in the process of student co-operation in school 
government. 

From 1,431 replies to a brief questionnaire on the present status 
of student co-operation in government in junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and junior colleges, Kelley learned that this form of 
student activity was available to 91.9 per cent of the student popula- 
tion represented in the survey. This seems to represent a marked 
increase over the figures reported a decade earlier. Accurate com- 
parison, however, is impossible because of the variation in schools 
studied and methods of collecting and treating the data. 

The student officers were generally chosen by election at large, 
although in approximately 10 per cent of the schools they were ap- 
pointed by the faculty. The restrictions on eligibility to hold office 
likewise indicate an attempt at faculty control. The restraining hand 
of the principal is evidenced by the fact that in 86 per cent of the 
schools everything the student councils do is subject to the veto of 
the principal. Some of the supplementary comments suggested that 
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“students may do the things that do not count, but have no hand 
in anything important” (312:14, 1941). 

Almost three fourths of the schools reported that the officers do 
not function to any significant extent in the classroom. Among the 
functions frequently mentioned were “managing social affairs, pro- 
moting school activities, and serving as monitors’—none of these 
three governmental at all. The items, planning and managing elec- 
tions and improving student-faculty relations, were low on the list. 

Approximately one-fifth of the schools operated student courts, 
but only 5 per cent expressed any enthusiasm for them. 

The following suggestions for improvement were recommended 
as goals: 

1. To reduce the number of ineligibility rules, making it possible 

for more students who need the experience to hold office. 
. To end the custom of automatically barring students from 
holding office because of low scholarship and misconduct. 
. To make the dassroom a more vital unit in school government. 
. To increase students’ interest in the process of government. 
. To encourage better qualified sponsors and more time for 
them to spend on their student council work. 
. To abolish the system of monitors. 
- To define areas in which students may exercise full responsi- 
bility and areas in which the principal must exercise veto power. 
8. To supply a well-equipped, attractive place for student council 
meetings. 
fre at te ipik ar a kanes 
ay et , not determine the quality 
of its functioning. That can only be ascertained by a study of the 
human relationships existing in the school. “Th } a R X 
cussion the idea has arisen again and i eE tOut this dis 
again 
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government works where people have genuin oan aniy solos) 


other, and where students are considered as peie oi “1oat). 
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3. THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
Pn Seman gpn o operano in government is usually 
= E pa bi lg in various ways, and assumes a wide 


a. Forms of organization.—The most common form of coun- 
cil in high schools is an organization consisting of one representative 
elected from each class, homeroom, club, or other pidama unit 
Each representative is the go-between for his organization with the 
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council. He takes to the council questions and points of view sug- 
gested by his group, and reports back to them in a dynamic way the 
discussion and decisions reached in the council. By rotating repre- 
sentatives every six or eight weeks, a number of youngsters are given 
opportunity to become familiar with the work of the council. If the 
council is too large, action becomes cumbersome and slow. The 
officers may be chosen by the school at large, and each is assigned 
special duties. In this form of organization the council is usually 
supplemented by the judiciary, in which is invested responsibility for 
students’ conduct. 

Somewhat different is the commission form of government, con- 
sisting of officers elected at large. These commissioners are respon- 
sible for various aspects of school life—welfare, finance, publica- 
tions, publicity, elections, assemblies, cultural activities, athletics, 
boys’ clubs, and girls’ clubs. Many problems of the council requiring 
action rather than deliberation may be solved by commissions or 
committees of the council. The committee form of organization re- 
lieves the council as a whole from many time-consuming details. 

The council form of organization represents the entire student 
body, through its five elected officers, and the subsidiary organiza- 
tions through their representatives. The council has jurisdiction over 
all organized student groups and standing committees. Unity of 
action is difficult in a form of organization in which so many varied 
interests are represented. 

Highly unified, democratic, and educational is a plan of student- 
faculty co-operation in government developed at Antioch College, 
where several unique features were introduced (235, 1940). As both 
students and faculty belong to the college community, they together 
elect a community council from both students and faculty members. 
This council is given real responsibilities—the spending of over fifty 
thousand dollars a year, the jurisdiction over nearly all the extra- 
class activities of the campus, the financing and supervising of cam- 
pus publications, the operation of the college bookstore, and the 
formulation and administration of campus standards of conduct. 
The students belonging to this council have proved worthy of the 
responsibility given them, and employ flexible, informal, and demo- 
cratic methods. 

Likewise representative of the newer trend toward democratic 
student-faculty co-operation in government, is the student-faculty 
congress developed at Bucknell University (240, 1937). The con- 
gress grew out of a faculty investigation of all campus activities 
other than intercollegiate athletics and social fraternities, and had 
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been in operation for five years at the time the article cited was 
published. 

The accomplishments of the congress have been to establish con- 
trol over the student budget, to form policies, to promote better 
campus spirit, to develop a wholesome social program and a course 
given by visiting artists, to supervise student elections, to assist in 
preparing a weekly calendar of college activities, and to sponsor a 
spring festival. 

Among the weaknesses of this form of organization are the un- 
equal distribution of student representation among various interest 
groups, the initial vagueness of purposes, the policy of electing an 
entirely new student membership each year, and the fallibility of stu- 
dent elections, sometimes resulting in representatives of inferior 
quality. 

The advantages of the congress lie in its Opportunities to effect 
better co-ordination of campus activities and purposeful changes in 
policy through the co-operative effort of administrators, faculty, and 
students. Thus coherence and continuity in business management, 
and other aspects of group activity have been made possible, and the 
extra-curriculum has been brought into harmony with the whole 
educational purpose of the college.” 

In describing these forms of student councils we should not lose 
ght of the fact that student co-operation in government does not 
necessarily require a special organization; it may be developed in the 
natural school groups already existing. Each class or club may have 
its own way of co-operating in school government and may contribute 
to the welfare of the school as a whole through its discussion of 


policy and its success in developing a co-operative attitude within its 
Own small group, 


Evidence of the 
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the plan of electing to the council the two, three, or four boys and 
girls of each class receiving the largest number of votes. The major- 
ity of schools, however, employ the nomination procedure. 

At the University of Pittsburgh (9, 1937) a small nominating 
committee has proved to be the best method of electing student 
officers. All other systems tried have seemed to place a premium on 
personal preferences or political maneuvering. The members of a 
small committee can be educated to act from a personnel point of 
view and to take pride in sound judgment. The student court ap- 
proves members of all nominating committees, basing its recom- 
mendation on the following factors: the members’ academic record 
and reputation for fair-mindedness, requirements of the bylaws of 
each organization, representativeness of membership, and absence 
of duplication—for no person can serve on two nominating com- 
mittees at the same time. 

Whatever the election procedure, the qualifications for each office 
should be discussed prior to nomination. Such a discussion encour- 
ages students to think in terms of abilities needed for successfully 
discharging the duties of the office rather than in terms of per- 
sonalities. 

After a candidate is nominated, he builds his platform. The neces- 
sity for presenting his platform to the student body stimulates each 
candidate to study the needs of the school and to invent ways in 
which his organization may meet these needs. Candidates who are 
handicapped by shyness or poor oral expression may be given special 
help in public speaking. 

Another problem that arises in connection with school elections is 
the aftermath of disappointment attendant upon defeat. Dean Amos 
of the University of Pittsburgh has met this problem by having a 
luncheon for all candidates before elections are held. At this luncheon 
the certainty of defeat of half the candidates is faced, and the best 
attitude to take in the event of not being elected is discussed. These 
suggestions regarding elections, of course, are suitable for applica- 
tion to all groups, not just to governing organizations. 

c. Responsibilities of the student council.—The student coun- 
cil is concerned with the intangible field of student attitudes and 
ideals, and with concrete contributions to the school. In the latter 
phase of the council’s work the emphasis should be on problems of 
a constructive nature rather than with routine matters of discipline. 

The program of the student council as reported at Cornell Univer- 
sity (558, 1938) included activities of vital concern to students: 
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surveys of student opinion on major matters involving students and 
of student housing conditions, policy making with respect to ath- 
letics, control with respect to student conduct, and the development 
of a program of freshman orientation and a “House Plan” of gov- 
ernment and activities in the men’s dormitory units. 

The lists of activities of high school councils tend to include some- 
what more trivial items, as well as some of vital significance to the 
school. The following were described as “ ‘best projects’ ” by the 
delegates at an annual conference of student councils (16, 1938): 

1. Eliminating thievery and smoking on school premises. 

2. Regulating traffic within the building: 

3. Drilling on the niceties of courtesy. 

4. Bringing all school activities within the range of all pupils 
through the sale of activity tickets, which can be “worked out” 
by pupils lacking funds. 

5. Arranging social affairs for the entire student body. 

6. Publishing printed matter to serve pupil needs. 

7. Arranging orientation courses for new pupils. 

8. Conducting physical education reviews. 

9. Holding an annual “candle service” 
senior farewell. 


. Keeping activity records of pupils ‘over a period of ten years 
—of use to prospective employers and college authorities, 


11. Providing at nominal cost a dramatic program of eight 
numbers. 


(Sunday Vesper) as a 


. Conducting a safe driving course after school hours. 

13. Improving conditions in the cafeteria. 

14. Helping to purchase equi 
sports. 

15. Arranging activities for th 


pment needed for interscholastic 


€ noon hour so that every pupil 
o do (16:322, 1938). 

10 activities and projects of student 
y (251, 1939) from correspondence 


and trivial to the most vital and i 3 


list were such projects'as: “a ques or banners each grading 
period to home rooms with highest scholastic average,” “ 
general advisory group to principal,” “ ; 
writing by students,” and “opera 


serve as 
publish a volume of original 
te summer camp and school.” 
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Other projects frequently mentioned in recent articles are the 
planning of assembly programs, the forming of public opinion or 
school spirit, the maintaining of a lost and found department, the 
supervision of library and study hall, and the supervision of elec- 
tions. One student council (2, 1939) took an active part in such im- 
portant projects as the influencing of voters to authorize a levy that 
would make possible the construction of a fine, up-to-date school 
plant, the selection of the building site, and the care of the new 
building. In fact, almost every important phase of school life is 
represented in student council projects, and each of these might be 
improved by “utilizing student power” (313, 1936). 

Van Til (599, 1939) described the process by which the necessity 
for financing student activities became the mother of a meaningful 
student council. Confronted with a deficit of several hundred dollars, 
the council proposed, discussed, and carried out various plans for 
raising funds. More important than the actual clearing of the debt 
were the questions of policy thrashed out in student-faculty meetings. 

One of the most disputed responsibilities of the student council 
is that connected with discipline. The student court is usually con- 
nected with the student council and handles cases of discipline with 
different degrees of assistance from members of the faculty. Con- 
troversy centers around the kind and seriousness of behavior prob- 
lems with which the student court may deal and the extent to which 
its decision is final. 

The attitude of the student court in many schools is still punitive 
though not in the high-handed manner of earlier years. Figures 
taken from the record of the student council of the Demonstration 
High School of West Virginia University (2, 1939) indicate a lack 
of drastic punishment by the students. Of 265 cases coming before 
the council during a ten-year period, only thirty-four cases, or 12.8 
per cent, were referred to the principal. That the milder penalties 
and “talking to” were effective is indicated by the small number of 
offenders called before the council a second or third time—only 
twenty in all. 

Such a policy, however, is far below the ideal situation in which 
students take toward one another the same constructive attitude that 
a skilled counselor would take. Some student courts (the name itself 
is bad because of its punitive connotation) are approaching this 
ideal. Their purpose is to find out why certain students are breaking 
rules and to acquaint them with the enjoyable and wholesome aspects 
of school life. Thus the student counsel reinforces counseling. 
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4. THE HONOR SYSTEM 


The honor system in college and secondary school is an attempt 
to develop the controls within the individual, using external pressure 
or enforcement by representatives of the group only when neces- 
sary (359, 1927). An honor system, then, has two functions. The 
first is to impress the students with their obligation to be honest in 
school work, and the second to enforce honesty, if necessary. The 
system is conducted by the students themselves. Its expressed aim is 
to help students develop self-control and self-direction; its actual aim 
is- often merely to relieve teachers of their responsibility during 
examinations. 

The honor system in American colleges has a long history, dating 
back to the early days of William and Mary. It reached a peak about 
1911. About that time an enthusiastic account (459, 1913) of the 
honor system at the University of Virginia was published. The pledge 
to give or receive no help on an examination was adopted in 1842, 
and later revised, and was appended to all written quizzes. The suc- 
cess of this system was attributed to the mutual relation of trust 
and friendship existing between students and faculty members. Be- 
lieving that he is trusted, the student tries to prove himself worthy 
of that trust. Undoubtedly, tradition played a part also, for the sys- 
tem was presented as a natural growth and living embodiment of 
Thomas Jefferson’s ideal of academic discipline. In cases in which 
p t effective, dismissal from the institution 
was in order. At the University of North Car 
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—trying to ascertain the causes of their violation and seeking w 
correct the basic difficulties. 

A survey (603, 1933) made in 1930 found that 40 per cent of 
American colleges employed an honor system. A number of out- 
standing colleges and universities have reported their honor systems 
as successful, while an equal number have tried and abandoned the 
system. It is significant that more state universities have abandoned 
the honor system, after giving it a trial, than are now using it ex- 
clusively. Details regarding the extent of use are as follows: 


Used Used in Used and Not Total 
Exclusively Part Abandoned in Use No. 


No. % No % No % No % 


Public: 
In state universities. .... 5 15 7 20 8 23 22 65 34 
State colleges.......+-++ I 9 I 9 4 36 9 8 m 
Municipal universities... © o o o I 50 2 100 2 
Private: 
Colleges and universities.. 10 30 3 9 20 21 6I 34 


7 
16 II 20 


Only two of the one hundred schools in this survey by Wahlquist 
reported that their honor systems were fully satisfactory. 

In a more recent survey under the direction of Hand (236:85, 
1938) thirteen of the twenty-two colleges having “complete” honor 
systems reported that the system was working “very successfully.” 
Objective evidence, however, indicated a fairly large amount of dis- 
honesty under both the honor system and the proctor system (190, 
1927); in one situation (88, 1935) much less under the honor 
system. 

A number of factors may account for the failure of honor sys- 
tems. Perhaps first in importance is the general reluctance on the 
part of students to report violations. Another important factor is 
the pressure put on students to obtain high marks. That this is a 
factor is indicated by those investigations which show that cheating 
increases as the fear of failure increases (272, 1930). For example, 
Fenton (190, 1927) reported the following relationship between 
grades received and cheating: 

of those who received Grade A 100 per cent had not cheated 

” ” » ” ” B 67 ” ” ” ” » 


moo” » ” » C20” ” » » » 
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of those who received Grade D 25 per cent had not cheated 
” ” ” failed in course o ” ” ” ” » 


Fenton also reported, as would be expected, a definite tendency 
for the intelligence levels of groups to be higher in direct relationship 
to the amount of honesty displayed by students in the examinations. 
Cheating seemed to be “the expression of a felt need.” Brownell (72, 
1928) described thirty “cribbers” as presenting a combination of 
extroversion, relatively low intelligence, and psychoneurotic traits. 
This investigation merely suggests the personality pattern of the 
student as another factor. 

Still another reason for the failure of certain honor systems lies 
in the way in which some of them were introduced. Instead of aris- 
ing from student demand and with faculty backing, they were im- 
posed upon the student body by administrative orders. Obviously, 
honor systems cannot operate successfully without the enthusiastic 


support of faculty and students and that intangible atmosphere 
called morale. 


The honor system, if honestly supported by the entire student 


body, is effective and inspiring. If not so supported, it is likely to 
foster falsehood and hypocrisy. The faculty cannot hide behind an 
honor 


system and expect honesty to perpetuate itself. Unfortunately, 
moral conduct is not created by testing it, without regard for the 
stage of development of individual students. It is learned in specific 


situations and is probably subject to the same psychological laws as 
learning of other kinds. 


C. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 
If maturity in moralit 


making and keeping laws, then student co- 
should develop in the following directions: 


L Participation in government by all members of the student 
body instead of by a small governing group. Historically, stu- 
dent co-operation i 


extra-curriculum phases o 
2: All the students should s 
icies. Although in some i 


f school life. 


hare in the making of rules and pol- 
nstances provision has been made for 
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two-way traffic of ideas, many student government officers 
report difficulty in enlisting the interest and support of the 
student body so that suggestions will flow from the members 
to officers and likewise in the other direction—from leaders to 
members of the entire student body. In order to obtain this 
interchange of ideas, leaders must cultivate a sensitivity to the 
needs of the student body as a whole. Every rule and regula- 
tion should be justified by defensible reasons often suggested 
by students and always discussed with and understood by them. 
Student forums such as those described by Price (463, 1941) 
stimulate students to face and analyze campus problems. 


_ The values of governing organizations cannot be attained with- 


out attention being given to the education of administrators, 
teachers, and students. Student-faculty co-operation in govern- 
ment is an educative process. Everyone learns; everyone grows. 


Reasons why student co-operation in government has failed in- 
clude the following: 


I. 
2. 


3; 
4. 


. In reality it was merely a pretense at school government ; 


I0. 


It has been imposed from above. 

The form imposed was not suitable to local conditions. 
Interest and sympathetic attitude on the part of principal or 
faculty were lacking. 

Adequate guidance by a qualified person was lacking. 


“the faculty pulled the strings.” 


. It consumed time and energy that could be more profitably 


employed in other ways. 


. It was not concerned with worthwhile projects. 
. There was too large a proportion of faculty members on the 


council. 


. Students attempted to deal with too complex and serious per- 


sonality problems. There must be some understanding on 
the part of the student council concerning the kinds of prob- 
lems which they can handle and the kinds that should be re- 
ferred to a personnel worker. In general, it seems obvious 
that complex psychological problems should be referred to 
someone who has more background in the field of mental 
hygiene than students have. 

Tt was concerned with punitive rather than educational 
methods of controlling conduct and building character. This 
point of view persists, although examples of positive rather 
than negative attacks on disciplinary problems have been 
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noted. In the positive approach the case is considered with the 
future, not the past, in mind; the decision is made in the 
light of what is best for the individual and the group. 


There is no one best plan of student co-operation in government. 
Whatever plan is developed must fit the school. It will, of necessity, 
vary with the policy of the institution, the development of the stu- 
dents and their experience in self-direction, the personality and pro- 
fessional preparation of the teachers, and the extent to which the 
guidance point of view permeates the entire school. 


D. RESEARCH NEEDED 


Surveys of opinions and practices with respect to student co-opera- 
tion in government, which constitute the major portion of the refer- 
ences on this problem, should be continued periodically. Instead of 
being conducted, however, in the present unstandardized way, a 
representative sample of schools should be selected for study, the 
method of study developed expertly, and then applied at intervals 
of five or ten years. Thus trends in extent and nature of student 


councils can be ascertained in much the same manner as in the 
Gallup polls. 


A more fundamental type of investi 
with the process by which different 
eratively with faculty members an 
their schools. The process may be b 
server who is in a position to descr 
the changes effected in and by students. Data may be obtained in a 
situation having no organized student co-operation in government, 


and again in the same situation after a certain form of student gov- 
ernment organization has been established. 


gation would be concerned 
groups of students work co-op- 
d administrators in improving 
est studied by a participant ob- 
ibe the group-work process and 


CHAPTER V 
SERVICE, SOCIAL, AND RECREATIONAL GROUPS 


Soctat sensitivity may be developed through both service and social 
and recreational groups. By helping others, as well as by working 
and playing with them, individual students add to their own social 
stature. Accordingly, the service groups in the school or college may 
contribute to a neglected aspect of personality development. 

That the development of social sensitivity, in its broad sense, has 
been neglected is indicated by the results obtained in the Regents’ 
Inquiry (540, 1938). The tests used 
offered unmistakable evidence that the boys and girls who are on the 
point of leaving school, whatever they may think about the desirability 
of certain kinds of action, are reluctant to assume responsibility for civic 
co-operation, or to commit themselves to action which will involve per- 
sonal effort or sacrifice (540:24, 1938). 


A. SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


The services performed by committees or commissions of the 
student council have already been mentioned. Other services are 
rendered by the girls’ league, the boys’ league, the general associa- 
tion, and special service clubs. The large organizations perform many 
services to the school. They co-operate with guidance workers, sup- 
plementing the guidance program at several points, such as the 
orientation of freshmen, the collecting of information on various 
vocational and educational guidance problems, and the planning of 
assemblies and social events. Thus these large groups make a con- 
tribution to the smooth running of the school as well as to the inter- 
ests and needs of students. 

Obviously, the student leadership in these organizations is ex- 
tremely important and the office of president of the student body or 
general association is a most honored and responsible one. The elec- 
tions at the Horace Mann School for Girls (19, 1933) illustrate 
the importance of guidance in the nomination and election of officers 
of these whole-school organizations. The qualifications of the dele- 
gates to the convention are carefully considered. These delegates 
must, in turn, consider the nominees from every standpoint, such 
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as the amount of work carried by each, her ability to work with 
others to meet the responsibilities of the position, as well as her 
general character. The nominees are then presented to the school 
for election, as scheduled in the school calendar. This system of 
electing a president for such an important position allows for more 
careful and thorough planning, and the thought which should pre- 
cede any such election. The officers elected determine, in part, the 
service activities of the organization. 

Although service activities are still frequently limited to rather 
narrow kinds of school services such as directing corridor traffic, 
greeting and guiding visitors, protecting the property of students 
and of the school, managing a lost and found office, and the like, 
a change for the better may be noted during the past twenty years. 
It is seldom that such a project as the “presentation of a silver lov- 
ing cup to members of the League who have won honors” is included 
in recent reports of league activities, 
; To an even greater extent special service clubs are concerned with 
important school and community services, At the Abraham Lincoln 


(42, 1940) the services rendered by 
the school into the community. 
ons, in co-operation with the co-or- 


c es, a wide variety of useful services 
are made available to numerous 


, the quality of the social education offered 
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flexible person, whose all-round education has brought him to the point 
of finding out for himself the best way of dealing with the situation 
as it arises. That applies with special force to anything you may call 
education for leisure. It would be utterly futile to give any person de- 
tailed instructions as to how he should spend the particular portion of 
leisure he happens to have. It would cease to be leisure if he had to 
use it according to rule. All you can do by way of educating him for 
leisure is to make him familiar with the field where the finer opportuni- 
ties exist . . . train him as an all-round man, a good judge of values, 
capable of making his own choice and developing his own technic. . . . 
It forces us back to the major question of educating the whole man as 
an essentially creative being whose nature hungers for skill and is never 
to be satisfied or content till his skill hunger is appeased (285 :48-49, 
1932). 

The value of leisure-time activities lies essentially in its recreative- 
ness. If these activities become organized in conventional patterns, 
they lose their recreative value. 

Part of a person’s total education, as Jacks suggested, may con- 
sist of making him “familiar with the field where the finer oppor- 
tunities exist.’ This is usually accomplished through firsthand ex- 
perience, but may be achieved through instruction even of short 
duration. Hopper (274, 1933) offered some evidence that the leisure 
activities of junior high school pupils could be modified by from 
fifteen to twenty minutes of instruction daily over a period of twenty 
weeks. Five units were taught: (1) libraries and their facilities, (2) 
appreciation of good music, (3) enjoyment of pleasant social life, 
(4) games and sports, and (5) outdoor activity. At the conclusion 
of the study a survey of the pupils’ leisure activities showed that the 
experimental group were spending much more of their leisure time 
in “useful, worthy activities than were the pupils of the control 
group who had not had the special instruction.” 

Instruction of a less formal kind is equally important in social 
groups, for learning does not take place through practice alone. 
Without instruction social clubs may exert a harmful rather than 
a beneficial influence on their members. Based on the sociological 
principle of “consciousness of kind,” they justify, perhaps, a certain 
degree of exclusiveness, yet, if undirected, they often have a detri- 
mental effect on members as well as nonmembers. Under such con- 
ditions members tend to become ingrown and snobbish, while non- 
members may have a poignant sense of being “left out.” The latter 
are deprived of the personality development that ensues from satis- 
fying social adjustments and a sense of belonging to a group. 
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There are also obvious vocational implications of social education. 
Wallace (607, 1938) reported that of four thousand office workers 
who lost their positions, go per cent were said to have been dismissed 
because of deficient character and personality traits. She believes that 
the kind of personality required for success in business is “more 
successfully developed as an extracurricular activity than in regularly 
scheduled class work” (607:153, 1938). 


I, FACTORS IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The reason why many students join social groups is “to find 
friends.” It is important that this value of social groups be legiti- 
mately fostered in activities designed to enrich the lives of people 
and fit them to cope with life, and to control, as far as possible, 
their social environment. 

Any student or teacher is attracted to certain persons and repelled 
by others; he attracts certain persons and repels others. Some stu- 
dents are almost “isolates” as far as significant relationships are con- 
cerned, while others are in a network which puts them potentially 
into relationship with practically the entire student body. Still others 
are in “chains” which may be working in an anti-social way. Social 
success depends on a person’s ability or good fortune in establishing 
strategic relationships with other persons who can further his de- 
velopment and to whose social maturity he can contribute. 

One of the few investigations dealing with procedures for cultivat- 
ing social motives, in a broader sense, was reported by Tuttle (590, 
1937). Reports from 275 colleges showed that they were relying on 
the following means for developing social-mindedness in students : 


Total Situation Specific Procedures 
(170 Institutions) (117 Institutions) 


ee OOO 


Number Number b 
- * : er 
Aspects Emphasized Mention- Courses Mention- Methods Wee 
ing ing ing 
Faculty influence...... 10 Survey, Guidance, 
5 social field... , 60 counseling. ... 55 
mall enrollment...... 4 Bible and Assembly or 
Teligion..... |, 
Traditions, atmosphere. 2 Sociology 45 46 
y ethics. ....... 45 ™ 
Democratic spirit. .... 2 Psychology. es 20 
Self-support.......... 2 Literat: project one w 
Integrated curriculum . I Scienca ae E Domitory We ü 
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The emphasis on the importance of courses and the lack of emphasis 
on faculty influence, dormitory life, and other aspects of living is 
particularly significant. 

An experimental study by the same investigator showed almost the 
opposite results. The larger gains, as indicated by changes in scores 
on a test of social orientation devised by Maller and Tuttle, and ad- 
ministered at the beginning and again at the end of the freshman 
year, were made by the following groups: 

1. Those who read progressive magazines, e.g., Survey, New Re- 

public, Nation. 

2. Those who contributed to self-support. 

3. Those who participated in off-campus service projects. 

4. Those enrolled with certain staff members. 

The study of social sciences did not clearly effect change of atti- 
tudes as measured. That social attitudes are distinct from knowledge 
is indicated by the lack of relationship between social concern and 
intelligence or college marks. So far as this experiment shows, intel- 
lectual instruction, even in the fields of most basic social values, does 
not transmit a concern for those values. 

School life, as a whole, however, may definitely further social 
development. The question might be raised: “To what extent do 
individuals acquire, through the experiences of school and college 
life, the ability to conform to approved standards of social be- 
havior?” In order to answer this question, Hawkes (254, 1927) 
studied 1,100 unselected individuals, representing a wide geograph- 
ical and occupational distribution. A survey test based on an analysis 
of general social contacts was constructed and applied. It was found 
that the ability to meet social situations increased with the age of 
the individuals, and was most marked in those selected groups that 
presented evidence of extended schooling. This investigation sug- 
gested the responsibility of the school as a co-ordinator of the out- 
of-school activities of its students, and as a means of instruction 
directed toward the development through school life and youthful 
experiences of the ability to mingle successfully with other persons. 

Somewhat similar results were obtained with 1,614 students in 
two junior and four senior high schools. On a test of knowledge of 
social usage (548, 1931) consisting of 110 statements selected from 
standard books of etiquette and adapted to the experience and vocab- 
ulary of high school students here was an increase in the mean scores 
from the seventh to the twelfth grades. Students whose fathers were 
engaged in the professions made higher scores, on the average, than 
those from homes representing unskilled labor, skilled labor, and 
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small business. No consistent tendency was found for the student 
who engaged in many extra-curriculum activities to obtain a higher 
score than the student who engaged in few. 


2. CASUAL OR TRANSITORY SOCIAL GROUPINGS 


The least tangible, but not the least important of the groupings in 
educational institutions, particularly in the residence college, are 
those which form, dissolve, and re-form: at the dining table, in social 
rooms, on walks, and in innumerable other combinations. These 
unorganized groups cut across organization lines. They differ from 
the “bull sessions” in that the attraction which leads to the grouping 
is personal and the conversation usually social and recreational. 
These groups make a contribution to elements of personality develop- 
ment not emphasized in the regular classes. The leader’s part is to 
facilitate, not to control, the contribution of these groups. 

Especially important in these informal and spontaneous groups 
are the boy-and-girl relationships. When the sexual urge has no 
normal outlets, it may take extreme and unusual forms. “Crushes” 
seem to be stimulated by segregation. Coeducation, however, is not 
a sure cure for one-sided social development because girls may lack 
the comradeship of men in coeducational as well as in all-girl schools. 
Thus the disadvantages of segregation persist unless those who are 
heterosexually isolated learn how to become chosen for some events. 

a. Groups formed for conversation.—One of the most important 
social assets is good conversational ability. An attempt to ascertain 
the quality of college students’ conversation (544, 1930) when they 
gather together informally resulted in the following information 
about their topics of conversation: 

1. The general topic of greatest interest was sex, Almost a fourth 

of conversational interest centered around this subject. 

2. “Dates” constituted 6.8 Per cent of the total number of topics 


recorded by men and 8.0 Per cent of the total number recorded 
by women. 


3. Women discussed personalities more frequently than men did. 
4. Little interest was evinced in modern social experiments. 
In short, the bulk of conversat 


t ion in these dormitories and fraternity 
and sorority houses was limi 


a very narrow sense. 
The conversation of 

on a higher level. By 

concert-hall lobby duri 


older persons, however, was not found to be 
listening in on conversations heard in the 
ng intermissions, three investigators (89, 
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1936) obtained 601 samples of conversation. The leading topics of 
men’s conversations were money and business, other men, women, 
other amusements, and sports. The leading topics of conversation 
among women were other women, men, clothes, other amusements, 
and their immediate surroundings. A clear sex difference was found 
with respect to four items. Men conversed more frequently on 
money and business and sports; women on other women and clothes. 
Women conversed to a significantly greater degree on personalities. 
The conversation of mixed groups tended to be dominated by topics 
of either equal or little interest to the sexes conversing separately. 

Conversation may become the leisure activity par excellence (436: 
147, 1934). It may be a substitute for a hobby or an addition to one. 
Conversation has the advantage of requiring no financial expendi- 
tures and no paraphernalia ; it may have definite therapeutic value. 
Both the home and the school offer opportunities for creative and 
recreational conversation, and proficiency in the art may be in- 
creased through the informal activities of school and college life. 

b. Groups in which dancing predominates.—In many social 
groups, as soon as dancing is introduced, it tends to monopolize the 
evening. This tendency for dancing to crowd out other social activi- 
ties is now, in most parts of the country, the chief objection to it. 
Recognizing the students’ need for this social skill, social directors 
and physical education teachers have provided classes in social 
dancing, in some instances as part of the curriculum. 

A report made in 1929 on the status of dancing in fifty-two In- 
diana high schools (614, 1929) showed that dancing was prohibited 
in eighteen schools, permitted only as part of another school func- 
tion in twelve schools, and permitted in the form of regular dances 
in twenty-two schools. Those schools which permitted dances kept 
them strictly under school control, and encouraged faculty members 
to attend. Schools which prohibit dancing offered the following 


reasons : 


Public opinion unfavorable. 

Has no place as a school activity. 

Supervision of dancing overworks principal and faculty. 
Dancing causes a difficult problem of discipline. 

The duties of the chaperon are disagreeable. 

High school students have more social activities than they need. 
The principal is opposed to dancing. 

Undesirable because all students will not participate. 

Hard to keep out the non-students who cause the trouble. 
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Schools which permit dancing offered the following reasons : 


School dances better than unsupervised dances. 

Dancing best way to entertain large numbers of young people. 
Dancing a wholesome exercise. 

Dancing provides a means of the mingling of boys and girls. 
Students ask for dances. 

Dancing is enjoyed. 

Dancing is the most easily controlled of social activities. 
Dancing is a part of school life to be tolerated and directed. 


One attempt to apply the principle of substituting an approved 
activity for one which is prohibited is seen in the newly introduced 
“college night clubs.” These organizations aim to attract students 
away from less desirable week-end entertainment off campus. As 
might be expected, differences of opinion regarding the college night 
club exist among personnel workers, students, and persons in the 
community (304, 1938). Two conclusions were reached : 


1. Although the college night club is new and untried it is obvious 
that it has its good points. 

2. “The club will be quite easily controlled, will probably please 
its student patrons, and will be no worse, and probably better, 
than most week-end dance emporia which students now attend” 
(304 :186, 1938). 


The introduction of the “night club” in the high school (470, 
1938) seems somewhat premature. College students who have al- 
ready been attracted by commercialized night clubs might be diverted 
by the college substitute. High school students, on the other hand, 
might be stimulated by the school night club to seek a similar type of 
entertainment outside the schools, 

É Groups featuring faculty and other adults as guests.—A 
type of social experience which students prize highly is the oppor- 
unity to meet informally members of the faculty and other people 


of ae portance, Such an opportunity is described by President Butler 
as the most important part of his education abroad: 
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and by the time a few months had passed I had had opportunity to see, 
with delightful intimacy, some thirty or forty of the most important 
and interesting French men and women of letters, of the fine arts and 
of the stage. Here again was that rich helpfulness to a liberal education 
which far and away outbalanced anything that I ever heard in the 
lecture rooms. One may buy a book and read what a man has to say 
about philosophy or history, but if you get close to his personality and 
watch it reveal itself in your presence, especially when surrounded with 
men of his own kind and of his own intellectual competence, however 
varied may be their dominant interests, you are getting a truly liberal 
education (81:89, 1936). 

One practice that might be more generally followed, particularly 
is a judicious mingling of students with persons 


in resident groups, | 
Some ties already exist; others may be 


from and in the community. 
formed with resulting mutual enjoyment. 

In their class groups the faculty may develop more friendly rela- 
tions in various ways. Davis (139, 1936) obtained judgments of 
his colleagues as to possible ways of stimulating friendliness among 
students enrolled in classes in education. The ratings on each sug- 


gested technic are as follows: 


Now Approval 


Done of Idea 

18 29 2. By arranging one or more interviews with each student 
during the semester. 

19 28 4. By accepting invitations to meet students at informal 
social affairs. 

7 28 1. By placing copies of the membership of the class in the 

hands of the students. 

18 27 3. By gathering facts concerning the training and experi- 
ence of students. 

25 27 8. By calling on students by name when asking them to 
recite or make reports. 

15 a 7. By following up absences due to illness, injury, etc. 

22 22 9. By creating opportunities within the class for students 
to work together on committees. 

13 2I 12. By stressing the importance of prospective teachers 
having a friendly interest in associates. 

16 19 13. By inviting students to one's home for an occasional 
social meeting. 

10 18 6. By commending individual students for work in 
campus activities or in other classes. 

13 17 5. By encouraging students to become acquainted with 


their neighbors seated near them in the classroom. 
13 14. By having the School of Education as a unit hold 
occasional receptions for students. 
. By using the personnel records in the office of the 
School of Education. 
5 6 10. By checking occasionally the extent to which students 
feel acquainted with other members of the class, 


Ir 
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Such devices, unless used frankly and by leaders who are themselves 
accepted by the group, either fall flat or are actively resented, thus 
defeating their purpose. 


3. HOBBY CLUBS 


In addition to their basic contribution to the social life of stu- 
dents, hobby clubs and special interest groups may contribute to the 
enrichment of the leisure time of the student body as a whole. Crea- 
tive activities engaged in voluntarily as hobbies need to be fostered. 
For the possession of economic resources strengthens the tendency 
to purchase one’s pleasure. The development of hobby clubs is a 
significant index of the interests of students. More arts and crafts 
clubs are needed for their therapeutic value to all students, for their 
value in developing satisfying adult hobbies, and to meet the needs 
for successful endeavor on the part of the less academically minded 
students. 

For children with special gifts hobby clubs offer an opportunity 
to work together with others of the same interests. Hahn (234, 
1938) described five hobby clubs formed in Washington, D. C., for 
children of strong interest and unusual ability in choral work, crea- 
tive writing, art, science, and melody making. Children were selected 
from the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of eighteen schools of the 
city; laboratories were established in centrally located schools, meet- 
ings were held once a week, and leaders of exceptional ability were 
employed. Although there were problems of selection and scheduling, 
problems of adequate records of progress, and of co-operation of 
parents, the clubs appeared to have value in developing special abili- 
ties and in improving the adjustment of children by helping them to 
use their special talents more fully. 

Hobbies have been encouraged in various ingenious ways. One 
school set aside a special room, designated as “Hobby Hall,” in 
which there were permanent exhibits of hobbies. Some schools have 
held “Hobby Fairs” and “Hobby Shows,” the aim of which was 


ational exhibitors (355, 1935). 
i promoted too vigorously, however, the value of hobbies may 
estroyed. It would be unfortunate to introduce the competitive 
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element into an activity whose charm lies in its spontaneity and 
individuality. 
4. SORORITIES AND FRATERNITIES 


Probably no group activity has generated as much emotion as fra- 
ternities have. Although recognized as an important agency of self- 
development and student initiative, fraternities have created psycho- 
logical and financial problems that have made regulation by college 
authorities necessary. Because of the emotional attachment to fra- 
ternities on the part of undergraduates and alumni, these organiza- 
tions cannot be abolished arbitrarily. Accordingly, the majority of 
institutions of higher learning have tried to integrate the group life 
with college life in all its aspects. In the high schools the fraternity 
has never become a recognized part of the program of group activi- 
ties, and has tended to be replaced by a more satisfactory type of 
social life in the school. 

a. Comparisons of fraternity and non-fraternity members.— 
A large number of investigations concerning the intelligence level of 
fraternity and non-fraternity men may be summarized as follows: 

In intelligence, fraternity men are not significantly different from 
non-fraternity men. Harriman (239:280, 1931) reported the fol- 
lowing distributions of scores on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for pledged and for non-pledged fresh- 
men: 

Frequencies of 
Pledges Non-Pledges 


” 


o 
o o 
o I 
3 I 
5 2 
4 5 
8 7 
12 12 
17 15 
17 2I 
13 14 
12 9 
6 5 
3 4 
o 3 
100 100 

Median score......-. 138.8 134.3 


The relationship between scores on a psychological examination and 
membership in a college fraternity is obviously easily altered by 
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regulation such as that at the University of Oregon (432, 1934), 
where only men in the upper nine deciles on the American Council 
Psychological Examination were eligible to be pledged. Anyone, 
however, might become eligible to pledge in a subsequent quarter by 
attaining good grades—a grade point average of 0.75. 

In college achievement, the comparative standing of fraternity 
men varies with the institution. At the University of Maine records 
of 2,817 students, over a period of eleven years, showed no signifi- 
cant difference between the marks of fraternity and non-fraternity 
men (178, 1927). The results of this investigation by Eurich should 
be given special weight because they are based on a comprehensive 
set of figures extending over a period of eleven years. However, it 
must be remembered also that the data are from a single college 
where the fraternity environment and academic environment may 
not be typical of higher institutions elsewhere. However, other in- 
vestigations have reported similar results, 

At the University of Oregon (118, 1929) the college grades of 
fraternity men were slightly superior to those of the non-fraternity 
men in 1927 but not in 1928; at Brown University (381, 1933) a 
comparison of the marks of the two groups consistently showed a 
slight but not statistically significant difference in favor of the non- 
fraternity group. It was significant that at the University of Oregon 
the fraternity men worked at a relatively higher level of efficiency 
after they reached college than they did when in high school. In 
another study, at Albion College, Carter (94, 1934) found the aver- 
age achievement of fraternity men almost the same as the average 
achievement of non-fraternity men. 

A comparison between 129 non-fraternity and an equal number 
of fraternity high school boys in Lincoln, Nebraska (421, 1921), 


showed the following differences in favor of the non-fraternity 
members : 


No. Subjects in 


Which Marks of 
No. Times N 


o. Days No. Subjects 90% or More 

; Tardy Absent Failed Were Obtained 
Secret Society members. . . 802 1386 102 96 
Non-fraternity members.. 412 1085 48 152 


It will be noted that the secret members of fraternities were tardy 
almost twice as many times as the non-fraternity students. They 
were absent more frequently, failed in twice as many sub jects, and 
received only about three-fifths as many marks over go per ‘cent. 
The secret fraternities in this high school were obviously attracting 
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a group of boys whose pattern of behavior included poor scholarship 
and lack of interest in school. 

That the stimulation of fraternity men to obtain higher grades is 
extrinsic and transitory is suggested by the figures obtained by Rigg 
(487, 1937), showing that every year fraternity grades in Kenyon 
College fell after the first semester, whereas the grades of non- 
fraternity men improved during three of the four years. Apparently 
there was a let-down in scholarship by fraternity pledges whether 
they had or had not already “made their grades.” 

Lehman (332, 1935) likewise reported a marked deterioration in 
the mean point-hour-ratio of fraternity students at the University of 
Ohio after they had met the initiation requirements. The same tend- 
ency was mentioned by MacPhail (381, 1933). He noted that the 
lowest fourth of both fraternity and non-fraternity groups made 
approximately the same grade averages during the freshman year. 
But thereafter the fraternity group tended to decline in performance 
and the non-fraternity group to improve markedly. Eurich (178, 
1927), on the other hand, found that for the freshman year the 
Poorer student had a somewhat better chance of scholastic achieve- 
ment if he did not belong to a fraternity, while the better student 
Seemed to be able to do superior work within the fraternity. Carter 
(94, 1934), using a predictive device designated as the “index of 
Promise,” obtained results that suggested that students with a higher 
than average index made relatively high achievement if they did not 
join a fraternity, while students with less than average indexes of 
Promise did better if they did join fraternities. . 

These scattered investigations emphasize the complexity of the 
Problem of relationship between scholarship and membership in the 
fraternity. Obviously, this relationship will vary with the ability of 
the students, the scholastic standards of the institution, the campus 
attitude toward scholastic achievement, and the efforts made by the 
fraternity to improve the scholarship of its members. o 

The regulation of scholarship requirements is usually effective in 
Taising the scholastic standing of fraternities. The rule requiring the 
various fraternity groups to maintain a scholastic average equal to 
that of the university as a whole in order to be eligible to initiate 
Pledges has done a great deal to redeem the academic standing of 
the fraternities. The publication of the scholastic averages of fra- 
ternities has made the record of individual chapters a sensitive point 
to the members. 

At the extreme of regulation, the fraternity may grow to resemble 
a college, with tutors, seminars, and other means of improving 
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scholarship (320, 1931). More common methods are coaching by 
older students in the fraternity and chapter libraries (224, 1932; 
225, 1931). Good music and planned and stimulated conversation 
and discussion were also introduced in twelve chapters and growth 
noted. This represents a type of investigation in which certain 
changes are made in the student’s environment and the results noted. 
Without a control group, however, it is impossible to know to what 
extent the growth observed was the result of the environmental 
changes made. 

With respect to participation in extra-curriculum activities, fra- 
ternity members tend to outnumber non-fraternity students in extent 
of participation in extra-curriculum activities. Either they are ini- 
tially more socially inclined, or membership in the fraternity has 
made them so or has furnished an artificial stimulus to participation 
in campus activities. Sometimes their overactivity constitutes a men- 
ace to the fullest social development of the non-fraternity students 
(385, 1934). 

. Arguments for and against fraternities. The pros and cons 
of fraternities have been interminably discussed (353, 1938; 485, 


1912; 630, 1931). The advantages of fraternities may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. House many students, thus solving the immediate housing 


problem for large state universities and teachers’ colleges. 
- Stimulate the building of residence halls to provide more ade- 
quate living conditions for non-fraternity students. 
3. Offer social-cultural atmosphere to students. Some students 
have greatly profited by membership in fraternities and have 


enjoyed social pleasures which would not otherwise have been 
within their reach. 


4. Foster friendships. 

5. Discover and develop qualities in individuals that might have 
been lost in a larger group. 

6. Provide training in getting on with people. 

pA o vocational guidance and placement service to their mem- 

8 


- Assist freshmen in the difficult readjustment between high 
school and college, when all 


home ties are brok for 
the first time in life. iiaa 
9. ee scholarship. 
- Render certain social servic 
es to the c i 
oe cma ollege and sometimes to 
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According to the friends of the Greek-letter societies, in spite of a 
few bad traditions, they have merits. 

The fundamental principles on which they are founded, embodied in 
their rituals, are high indeed, so idealistic that too many of their mem- 
bers fail to make a working connection between them and every-day 
life. . . . There is, as a rule, a feeling of mutual interest and respon- 
sibility. ... 

Inherent in these groups is a powerful social force which we as 
educators have generally allowed to go to waste, have sometimes antag- 
onized by downright opposition (431-9, 1938). 

This social force requires direction rather than suppression. 
The disadvantages of fraternities are almost as numerous as the 


advantages : 

1. Disrupt even tenor of college life by the rush system. 

2. Produce undesirable emotional effects in the case of those 
rushed but not pledged. As a result disappointments and ill 
feelings have frequently been caused. 

3. Foster the creation of an officially segregated group having 
special privileges. This may result in a false sense of superiority 
on the part of members and a corresponding sense of inferiority 
on the part of nonmembers. 


. Encourage extravagance. 
. Tend to “standardize” the individual. 
. Wield unfair political influence and often conflict with best 


interest of college as a whole. i ; 
Are indifferent to the scholastic standing of their members. 


An A 


7. 
Both sides of the question are represented by the majority and 
minority reports of a committee of Dartmouth students. The report 
was the result of a study of nearly a year and a half by the Com- 
mittee for the Survey of Social Life at Dartmouth College (483, 
1936), twelve of whom were fraternity men. The report shows that 
a majority of the committee, while agreeing that the college social 
clubs have their place, nevertheless recommended that the Dartmouth 
fraternities ultimately sever all relationships with their national 
headquarters. 
The committee’s two main conclusions were: 
1. It seemed probable that the student vote favoring nationals 
was an emotional one, and that it could not have been based on 
a knowledge of conditions at all equal to that achieved by the 
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committee during a long period of concentrated study on this 
and other questions related to fraternities. 

2. If Dartmouth will build personalities that are to be distin- 
guished by honesty and individuality, it must give full and free 


play to the development of these qualities in social life on its 
campus. 


The minority thought the majority failed to recognize the full 
implications of the severing of national connections. The minority 
also held that these clubs would be without houses and without 
alumni members, and that the alumni had made some sacrifices to 
build the houses which now would have to be sold to the college. 
They recommended retention of national affiliations and appointment 
of a “Fraternity Supervisor.” 

c. Prevalent problems and possible solutions.—One problem 
is the inadequate bases for selection of members. The bases for 
choosing fraternity members have received little attention from in- 
vestigators. By pairing one hundred sorority and one hundred non- 
sorority alumnae of a normal school, Johnson (295, 1938) obtained 
some significant hypotheses which should be tested in other institu- 
tions. She found that girls who had lived in rural communities dur- 
ing elementary and high school years were less likely to be chosen 
than girls with urban backgrounds. More than three-fourths of the 
sorority group studied believed that they had been invited to join on 
their own merits and not because of family or other connections. 
There was an almost unanimous feeling among this group that it 
was more embarrassing to be rushed and then not asked to join than 
not to be rushed at all. 

In evaluating their experiences this sorority group of one hundred 
women said that they did not find the assessments of $1 5.00 per 
year and the $5.00 fee excessive and that the advantages of sorority 


ata obtained in this situatio 


be studied in other institutions. 


other serious problem is the disruption of college life by rush 
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periods and the psychological effects of not being chosen. The ac- 
tivities of fraternities may have a disorganizing effect on college life 
as a whole, insofar as they usurp students’ time and thought and 
create antagonism between members and nonmembers. As a substi- 
tute for “Hell Week,” the following activities were suggested (363, 
1938) : 
1. Supply pre-initiates, as before, with valuable information about 
the fraternities and the university. This information may be 
incorporated in two manuals, one for chapter leaders and one 


for pledges. 
2. During the three-day meeting, just before initiation, schedule 


the following events : 

a. “All-Greek” reception and dinner. 

b. Officers’ conferences, including representatives from the 
university administration and alumni as well as active 
fraternity members and representatives of national fra- 
ternities. 

c. Several special meetings for pledged men, at which dress, 
manners, and social adjustment to the fraternity are dis- 


cussed. 
d. Evening disc 
e. Small discussion groups. 
f. Panel discussions in six areas: 
(1) Individual guidance and chapter scholarship. 
(2) Methods of orientation of freshmen. 
(3) Fraternity news for city and state press and for 
national magazine. 
(4) Cultivation of helpful alumni relations. 
(5) The fraternity as an integral part of the university. 
A co-operative council on a nation-wide scale included representa- 
tives of the Association of American Colleges and the National 
Interfraternity Conference. Together, representatives from these 
two groups formulated a statement of the obligation of the college to 
the group and its members, the obligation of the group to the college, 
the obligation of the group to the individual and of the individual 
to the group, and the obligation of the alumnus to the college and 
the group (479, 1938). This report has undoubtedly influenced 190 
colleges and universities throughout the country, where approxi- 
mately seventy national fraternities have organized chapters. 
Perhaps the most serious problems connected with fraternities and 
sororities are those clustering around the psychological effect of not 
being chosen. In a college where all who wish to may join (253, 


ussions of fraternity relations and functions. 
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1932), the majority of those who do not join stay out from choice. 
No distinction is made socially between the two groups. The rush 
period is perhaps the greatest disrupting factor, and the most poorly 
managed aspect of fraternity and sorority organization. Some of the 
questions involved concern the time and length of the rush period, 
the number of rules involved—great restriction versus great free- 
dom, and the feasibility of a quota system. 

The financial problems connected with fraternities and sororities 
are almost as serious as the psychological problems. Two of the 
major financial problems are those relating to expense to individual 
members and the auditing of accounts. The following statistics 
(396, 1932) on fraternity costs at Wittenberg College and at the 


University of Minnesota are fairly representative of the majority of 
colleges and universities : 


Wittenberg University of 


College Minnesota 
TANI EBs i a Skene $35-90 $50-100 
Average monthly dues $ 3.00- 6.00 $ 3.00 
Board, weekly. ...... +» $5.00- 7.00 $ 7.00 
Room, monthly +. $10.00-14.00 $10.00 
Cost of formal party per person...... $10.00 
Cost of informal party per person... $ 4.00 


Membership in a sorority, 


although slightly less expensive, espe- 
cially with respect to the item 


of dues, is more expensive than regu- 
lar college life. It was estimated that it cost a girl at the University 
of Minnesota an additional $150.00 to belong to a sorority. 

Park (440, 1931) described methods of auditing fraternity ac- 
counts and means of collection advocated by several chapters. Four 
possible avenues of supervision, other than by fellow chapter mem- 
bers, were suggested: the college or university resident manager 
employed full time, a part-time professional supervisor, and the 
alumni. Perhaps the most satisfactory arrangement is that of having 
the financial supervision in the hands of each national organization. 
A definite system of bookkeeping should be fostered by each national 
organization. A national officer ought to approve the budget and 


audit the books of each chapter in order to be aware of the state of 
its affairs. 
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program developed by a faculty committee, of which the Dean of 
Women is chairman, has dignified the sorority by recognizing it 
officially. The work of this committee has also led to the organiza- 
tion of the Fraternity Presidents’ Council and to self-analysis and 
self-direction on the part of these societies. 

As early as 1912, Rickert (486, 1912) recommended that univer- 
sity cottages be built to supplant fraternity houses. In these cottages 
Rickert believed each student would have opportunities to receive 
and to extend hospitality. Social training would follow as a matter 
of course. 

Dartmouth (583, 1938) inaugurated the following plan for estab- 
lishing the maximum of fifty-five students in the membership of all 


college fraternities : 


1. Beginning the fall of 1938 no fraternity may pledge more than 
twenty-one students from a single class. This rule will again 
be followed in 1939-40; but in 1940-41 each house may pledge 
a number large enough to bring the total membership up to 
fifty-five. 

2. All pledging will henceforth take place in the office of the ad- 
viser to fraternities. 

3. Following 1940 no fraternity may include in its membership 
more than five students “who are exempt or partly exempt from 
paying established fraternity dues and taxes.” 

4. From this time on no student on probation shall be allowed to 
pledge to a fraternity. 

a constructive program that cut across fraternity 

and non-fraternity lines was reported by Schwering (515, 1931). 

An organization, given the name of Phi Theta Upsilon, was initiated 

by a group of twenty-five sorority and non-sorority girls, under the 

direction of the dean of women. Its purpose was to provide an ade- 
quate social program for all women students. As part of this program 

a variety of hobby groups were fostered. Beginning with Freshman 

Week, a special effort was made to draw into the organization those 

who ordinarily did not join social groups. 

In some colleges and universities the supervision of fraternities 
and sororities is a task large enough to warrant the appointment of 
a special officer. At Amherst (427, 1937) such an officer was made 
responsible for the business efficiency and financial stability of all 
fraternities on the campus. As his work develops, he will be ex- 
pected to assume broader responsibilities, such as the officer at 


Dartmouth was assigned. 


An example of 
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Lacking such a college officer to effect the integration of the fra- 
ternities with the constructive college program as a whole, the travel- 
ing secretary of the national fraternities can accomplish a great deal. 
If he is on the campus during the rushing period and sees for himself 
the problems created on a particular campus, he is in a position to 
aid the local group in making a better adjustment. 

“Greek Conclaves,” or a similar form of annual mass meeting of 
fraternity people to discuss problems, are usually helpful. This is 
really a local convention, with addresses and discussion groups to 
reveal and share constructive programs and various problems of the 
respective groups. Still more effective is the co-operative council 
representing both the fraternities and the university as a whole. 

The Minnesota Interfraternity Council (363, 1938) sponsored a 
three-day conference at which different fraternity and university 
officials as well as undergraduate fraternity members were repre- 
sented. This conference had both a general and a specific purpose. 
The general purpose was “to develop a forward-looking program 
with the help of national officers and university administrators.” 
“Fraternities must see themselves in a larger frame.” The specific 
purpose was to “find a constructive substitute for ‘hell week.’ ” 

Co-operation with the alumni is as important as co-operation with 
the officers of national fraternities. The alumni often thwart rather 
than aid best personnel procedure. This influence may be due to their 
exclusive interest in the fraternity and failure to see the fraternity 
as an integrated part of the college program as a whole. If alumni 
had the personnel point of view, as they do in some instances, they 
would contribute greatly to the unification of social life on the 
campus. 

e. High school fraternities.—In the high school, fraternities 
were early replaced by substituting, for such societies, a more satis- 
factory type of social life in the school. The high school at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in 1918 had seven Greek-letter fraternities (267, 1926). 
These societies held their social functions outside of school and led 
to the loss of democratic ideals. As a result of dissatisfaction on the 
part o7 parents, teachers, and students, a more democratic type of 


social life was developed in the school, The University High School 
at Chicago had a similar experience, 
More drastic mea 


tions. In 1926 Mc 
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social program along democratic lines that will meet the needs of 
boys and girls. The educational value of the second method is 
obvious. 


5. LEADERSHIP IN SOCIAL GROUPS 


The leader of social groups has a responsibility both to members 
and nonmembers. For the benefit of those in the group the leader 
should deepen and broaden the ideals and programs of their meet- 
ings. He will also try to relate group to group in order to keep the 
members from becoming ingrown. Groups, like individuals, should 
be considered in their relationship to other groups. An individual’s 
membership in a group should be made a means of relating him or 
her progressively to more significant groups. This is one of the car- 
dinal principles of professional group work, and is of great concern 
to the leader. 

For those outside the closed organizations the leader will help 
form new groups. He will discover and introduce to members stu- 
dents who would fit in well with existing groups but who have been 
overlooked. In some situations the leader may increase the advan- 
tages of lesser groups. If this is done skillfully, members of the 
initially less important groups will not feel inferior or rationalize 
about the advantages of the re-energized group. 

Intent upon the social development of individuals, the leader may 
employ Moreno’s technique’ of letting students choose the persons 
with whom they will live, or sit at table, or serve on a committee. 


Later he may make special efforts to help isolates and anti-social indi- 
viduals to find more satisfaction in their school relationships. The 
leader may also open to students new bases for selecting associates, 
progressively better adapted to individual development and happiness. 

A specialized type of leader in social groups is the chaperon who 
attends any student gathering where protection or guidance may be 
necessary or perhaps merely customary. In a sense the chaperon is 
a hostess and the students guests of the college. Emily Post empha- 
sized the freedom that chaperonage gives to the young girl. Not only 
does the presence of a chaperon prevent overconcern with conven- 
tionality, but it also offers a source of information to unsophisticated 
students who need immediate help in adjusting to a new social 
situation. 

The National Panhellenic in Dallas in 1926, by the questionnaire 
method, made a survey of the chaperon situation in tor colleges 
and universities (314, 1928). At that time wide variation was re- 

1 See pages 233-242 for description of sociometric methods. 
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ported in the amount of chaperonage required and in the activities 
which are chaperoned. The variation is due primarily to the large 
amount of chaperonage required for individuals or very small groups 
in the Southern colleges. Colleges in Eastern, Western, and Middle 
Western sections of the United States were insistent upon chap- 
eronage of the large group affairs, but did not agree as to the 
chaperonage necessary for other activities. The only common prac- 
tices were those relating to college dances, college dinners and ban- 
quets, non-dancing parties, and to girls calling on men at their room- 
ing houses. 

A survey of chaperonage in fifty-four normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges (588, 1930), published two years later, obtained similar 
results. The large group affairs were usually chaperoned. The small 
groups were less frequently chaperoned, and the very small groups, 
such as those engaged in shopping, dining in public, attending the 
theater, and automobile riding, were almost never chaperoned. 


Marked variation in practice was reported in different parts of the 
country. 


C. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Service and social groups do not fall into two distinct categories, 
for the service groups have social values in the narrow as well as in 
the broad sense and the groups that are primarily social frequently 
render services to the school and the community. 

Of the many social groups those of a casual or transitory nature, 
being more like social groupings in life, deserve the personnel 
worker’s most expert attention. Evidences of inadequacies in con- 
versation and other social skills indicate the need of instruction and 
practice in natural situations. One kind of social contact that many 


students desire is that with faculty members and interesting adults in 
the community. 


Hobby clubs, which mi 
are valuable avenues of a 

Fraternities and soro 
closely knit social groups 
(187, 1910) defined fou 
ties. The first was the at 
with their heads.” The s 


ght be included here or in another category, 
djustment for many students. 
rities are the most highly organized and 
on the campus. As far back as 1910 Faunce 
r possible attitudes toward college fraterni- 
titude of prohibition and suppression—“‘off 
cond was the attitude of ignoring their ex- 
deea oy bona a attitude of reform and involved faculty 
Pee ee F action. The fourth attitude, recommended by 
RN 2e article, was one of sympathetic understanding, con- 
consultation and endeavor to enlist fraternity support in the 
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best movements in college life. The latter attitude might lead to the 
ultimate absorption of fraternities as an intrinsic part of college life. 

During the past thirty years certain tendencies with respect to 
fraternities can be discerned. One of these tendencies is the integra- 
tion of the fraternity with college life as a whole. The older cleavage 
between “Greeks” and “Barbarians” is becoming imperceptible, as 
fraternities contribute increasingly to college activities, as non- 
fraternity groups offer to all students many of the same advantages 
as the fraternity, and as many students voluntarily decide not to 
belong to the social fraternity. Another tendency is that toward 
improved scholarship in the fraternity. Recent investigations report 
relatively low scholarship among fraternity members less frequently 
than earlier studies. Still another tendency is the co-operative con- 
sideration of fraternity problems by representatives of the fraterni- 
ties and of the college. This process of joint deliberation has probably 
contributed to the reduction of social frustration, to more wholesome 
and stimulating living conditions, and to greater attention to the 


best development of individual students. 
D. RESEARCH NEEDED 


Because research in some of these areas is extremely difficult is 
no reason why we should be content with quick, easy, and fictitious 
solutions of the problems in them. In some way qualitative and 
quantitative techniques must be integrated and the complexities that 
exist in social phenomena recognized. Er 

Of basic importance is inquiry ‘into the sociological and psycho- 
logical soundness of some of the social conventions to which students 
are expected to conform. Personnel workers, instead of directing all 
their efforts to helping students conform to superficial social de- 
mands, should devote part of their time to a study of the origins, 
development, and influence of common conventions and, more nar- 
rowly, of certain school and college social traditions, rules, and 


regulations. 


The study of how thinking with respect to social situations actu- 


ally proceeds is an equally important field for research. First some 
social situation should be adequately described or dramatized and 
other relevant data relating to it provided. Then subjects may be 
asked to carry the situation to what they consider to be its satisfac- 
tory conclusion. In the process of doing this, their ways of thinking 
through a social situation for the purpose of “acting on thinking” 
may be discovered. From the service aspect such a procedure would 
offer opportunities to help an individual student or members of a 
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group improve their technic of thinking effectively in practical social 
situations. 

Another type of research that is needed in this area is the develop- 
ment of a social maturity scale, extending into adult years. Research 
already done on behavior that differentiates the socially successful 
from the socially unsuccessful person supplies some basic informa- 
tion for constructing a tentative form of scale. In his enthusiasm for 
objectivity and precision the investigator should not lose sight of the 
complexity of this problem. Rating on such a scale should be highly 
flexible, allowing for individual differences in the persons to be rated 
and in the social environment which, under different conditions, 
sanctions varied kinds of behavior. With the aid of such a scale 
ranges of behavior normal to each age and sequences normal to 
apparently good adjustment may be studied and factual evidence of 
the alleged socializing effect of student activities measured. 

Environment-centered case studies, made with a sociological ap- 
proach, would throw light on the way members of groups thus ex- 
posed to the same environmental stimuli behave. 

More intensive studies may be made of certain kinds of social 
behavior. For example, evidence could be systematically collected on 
the types of situation which tend to provoke laughter, or fear, or 
aggression, or apathy within specific social groups. This type of in- 
vestigation might take the form of an experimentally controlled 
situation in which reactions of members of an organized group might 
be observed and compared with reactions evoked by the same stimuli 
in individuals or in unorganized groups. The objection to this type 
of research lies in the difficulty of evoking deep-seated attitudes and 
tendencies in a laboratory situation. Even in such an artificial situa- 
tion, however, exact methods of investigation may be developed 
which can be applied in a wider natural social setting. 


CHAPTER VI 
ESTHETIC AND RELIGIOUS GROUP EXPERIENCES 


Accorptnc to Dewey (145, 1934), both esthetic and religious ex- 
perience may arise out of any situation. If this be true, the group- 
work leader should be aware of the esthetic and religious potential- 
ities of all aspects of school and college life. Probably everyone has 
a deep-seated desire for religious experience and for creative self- 
expression. These desires may be fulfilled through both solitude and 
fellowship, and through the mediums of drama, music, and art. 


A. ESTHETIC EXPERIENCES 


I. ESTHETIC POTENTIALITIES OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


The student’s environment may be used as a laboratory for de- 
beauty in everyday things and a realization 
f beauty and utility. Rooms in the residence 
hall, in rooming houses, or in private homes offer opportunities for 
students to develop an appreciation of color and design. However, 
unless groups of students, under the competent leadership of mem- 
bers of the fine arts, home economics, and industrial arts faculties, 
observe and discuss residence hall furnishings, textiles, and pottery, 
and ensembles in rooms or dresses, much of the value of distinctive 


veloping sensitivity to 
of the interdependence o 


surroundings will be lost. 

Even more effective in developing practical appreciation is the 
active participation of students in the improvement of their surround- 
ings. Again, under the guidance of qualified teachers, students may 
be encouraged to assemble touches of bright color, such as pillows 
for a couch, for part of a living room. They may enrich a wall space 
with pictures or textiles, or select a single piece of pottery or material 
for curtains that will add distinction to a nondescript room. If they 
like to work with their hands, they may transform an old chair of 
essentially good lines by refinishing the woodwork and recovering 
the back and seat. It will be a revelation to many students to observe 
the magic effect on a room of adding color to a textile by brushing 
into it oil paints mixed with gasoline, or of tie-dyeing hangings or 
pillow covers, or of changing the color tone of a lampshade by tint- 
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ing the inside surface. Any of these attempts to make their environ- 
ment more beautiful may take the form of vital small-group projects. 

Equally intriguing is the application of the principles of color and 
form to their own clothing. Groups are interested in seeing demon- 
strations of ways in which a girl’s good features can be enhanced 
through skillful selection of color and line, and how a commonplace 
dress may be enlivened through the use of accessories. These are 
only a few of the practical ways in which essentials of art may be 
incorporated into the daily living of students. 

Social events may also serve in part as projects in art appreciation. 
For example, in planning a tea, one committee may assume responsi- 
bility for creating a harmonious and hospitable arrangement of 
furniture in one corner of the room. Another group may plan a table 
setting and refreshments that have beauty and distinction at a low 
cost, and still another committee may discuss costumes which the 
hostesses might wear to enhance the attractiveness of the room as a 
whole. 

Museums, shops, exhibits, and sometimes private homes in the 
community may be used to call attention to the unusual and the dis- 
tinctive in art. The practice school of the college may be a means of 
giving students an appreciation of children’s art. Books and pictures 
will acquaint them with the beauty of folk art and masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture. The value of such activities is enhanced by 
engaging in them in small congenial groups. 

Before students leave high school and college they should become 
associated with community agencies through which they can pro- 
gressively increase their appreciation and performance in the arts. 
Art galleries, libraries, and museums are eager to have their services 
utilized. They require only the co-operation of the schools in making 
the initial contacts with boys and girls. Authorities in one museum, 
for example, request that any student who shows marked ability in 
art be referred to them for special instruction. Other centers en- 
courage visits from school children and send lantern slides, motion 
Pictures, paintings, and other exhibits to the schools. Invitations to 
use cultural centers in the communities are 
newspapers. 

A large number of books an 


extended by radio and 


; d articles attest the widespread interest 
in the development of the arts in American private life (17, 1935; 
82, 1935; 317, 1933; 337, 1934; 604, 1934). Through such aesthetic 


eon and experiences life becomes more complete and satis- 
ying. 
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2. GROUP WORK IN THE CREATIVE MANUAL ARTS 


The esthetic and therapeutic values of creative work have already 
been discussed on pages 23, 24. Handiwork is being increasingly 
used with groups as an avenue of adjustment and a constructive 
outlet (552, 1940) for self-expression and release of tension. 

The service aspect as well as the aspect of individual development 
enters into this area of aesthetic expression. The help of students 
who possess special talents is frequently sought. They may con- 
tribute to group enterprises by designing and painting scenery or 
planning color schemes for costumes or lighting effects for the dra- 
matic club, They may be called upon to make posters for advertising 


various school activities, or even for civic affairs. 


3. GROUP ACTIVITIES INVOLVING MUSIC 
activities in the field of music provide for orderly 
growth in skills, comprehension, and appreciation. Other activities 
are primarily social. Although persons show marked differences in 
musical capacity, they all have some degree of musical interest which 
may be developed. Accordingly, musical groups should provide op- 
portunities for a wide range of interest and abilities. Fremmer (209, 
1935) suggested the following activities, arranged according to the 
degree of musicianship each activity demands, and beginning with 
the lowest : 
1. Stunt song club—open only to those who do not play a musical 
instrument and who do not belong to the glee clubs. 


2. Harmonica club—open to entire student body. 
3. Banjo club—open to banjo players of required degree of 


proficiency. 
4. Music literature c i 
5. Music science club—open to all aspirants. 
6. Creative instrument club—open to all aspirants. 
7 
8 


Some group 


lub—open to entire student body. 


. Glee clubs—open to selected group. 
` Informal music club—membership limit depending upon size 


of school and school hall. 
Bands and orchestras—a beginners’ and advanced. 


10. Composers’ club—open to all aspirants. 


As general and specific aims of these group activities, Fremmer lists 


the following: X 
1. To provide pleasurable social contacts and to promote a desire 


for those which will carry over into adult life. 
2. To cultivate desirable social attitudes and group life. 
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3. To provide an outlet for emotional expression. 

4. To open up a wider horizon in the field of music. 

5. To give that stimulus to individual effort which comes from 
group contacts. 

6. To further the acquisition of a worthwhile hobby. 

7. To foster a love for the best in music. 

8. To increase the joy in participation in the re-creation of beauty. 

g. To promote growth in taste and understanding. 

10. To give an opportunity for self-evaluation. 

11. To promote intimate acquaintance with worthy compositions. 

12. To improve technique. 


13. To obtain a grasp of significance in melody, harmony, rhythm, 

timbre, form, and texture. 

14. To provide firsthand experience of perhaps our most important 

sonorous body, the orchestra. 

15. To develop a craftsman’s insight into the musical. 

Numerous articles have been written on the technical aspects of 
specific musical groups. For example, detailed standards, for college 
and university bands based on a study of fifty-four institutions, are 
set forth by Buckton (74, 1929). There should be clearer differen- 
tiation of function between concert and military bands, and better 
provision should be made for financing the band. 

In many schools and colleges certain musical groups are among 
the most popular activities. From membership in those which are 
suited to his talent and training, the individual student may gain 
pleasure, fellowship, and, in some cases, vocational preparation. 


4. DRAMATICS 


Subject matter walls may be broken down through undifferenti- 
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ated participation in producing a play. Students with training in the 
manual arts may construct scenery and properties; others in the 
household arts departments may assume responsibility for costuming 
and domestic scenery. The music department may direct certain parts 
of a play as well as provide an orchestral accompaniment. By writing 
plays to be produced, by handling the publicity, and by serving as 
dramatic critics, students in English classes may make an important 
contribution to the success of the performance. 

Surveys of dramatic clubs in high schools (179, 1929; 369, 1929; 
433, 1933; 464, 1934) indicate that dramatic opportunities vary 
widely in the high schools of America and that dramatics rank high 
among student activities in high schools. 

Some of the problems of this type of group activity have been 
specifically mentioned in the literature on the subject. Among these 
problems are lack of suitable stage and equipment and insufficient 
time allotted to dramatics—with the result that students are forced 
to spend a disproportional amount of their free time on this activity. 
Another problem is that of setting up requirements for membership 
and of guiding the student in selecting the dramatic club which is 
best suited to his talents and needs. As an aid in such guidance 
Miller (404, 1938) proposed placement tests to detect and measure 
dramatic talent. Of the various tests used—the Otis General Intelli- 
gence Scale, the Inglis Test of English Vocabulary, the: Downey 
Will-Temperament Test, the Almack Sense of Humor Test, the 
Pressey X-O Test, the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values—none clearly differentiated between stu- 
dents rated high and those rated low on “ability in dramatic inter- 
pretation” by at least two judges who had had opportunity to observe 
the student’s performance. There seems to be little reason for em- 
ploying any of the tests other than the vocabulary and intelligence 
tests. A more fruitful approach to the problem appears to be an 
analysis of ratings or observations of student actors made by dra- 
matic coaches. = 

A great variety of dramatic activities have been offered to high 
school and college students, covering a range from informal discus- 
sion of plays and motion pictures to a highly finished performance. 
Dramatic tournaments (326, 1936) involve problems accompanying 
competitive activities in general: expense of traveling, disruption of 
routine, and the diverting of interest from widespread joy in partici- 
pation to a tense desire to win, on the part of a relatively small 
number of students. These and other disadvantages are likely to 
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overbalance the stimulation alleged to be the major value of com- 
petitive performances. 

An increasingly popular form of dramatics is the puppet show. 
Like other group activities, this form of club has its specific poten- 
tialities. Stevenson (542, 1935) pointed out the social, cultural, 
character, vocational, and avocational values of the puppet club, and 
added a bibliography of helpful books regarding puppets. He claimed 
that very few clubs offer as great possibilities as do the puppet groups 
for the development of habits of critical analysis, powers of evalua- 
tion, mechanical aptitude and interest, appreciation of artisanship, 
personal responsibility, unselfish service, self-directed effort, and a 
love of beauty. The finished product represents the application of 
knowledge gained in various departments. He suggested having an 
exhibition and group puppet show at the end of the year, and an 
informal exhibition with impromptu puppet performances once a 
month. 

One of the most promising developments of dramatics on the 
college level is the civic university theater (184, 1937). Such an 
enterprise has the value of bringing the university students in close 
contact with the community, to the mutual benefit of both college 
and community. The civic university theater should offer plays 
which have significance and dimension, and illustrate current trends 
in American drama. Civic groups as well as college students should 
be offered opportunity for dramatic expression, and a children’s 
theater should be part of the scheme. Periodically, a professional 
company of distinction should be employed to help sustain a high 
level of appreciation and performance. 

In support of the generalization that interest in community recrea- 
tion should be built before students leave school, Perry (448, 1933) 
offered the information that 106 of 789 Little Theatre Groups had 
high school connections, with selection for membership being de- 
pendent upon outstanding work on the part of the students. 

The lack of research on many vital phases of dramatics is obvious. 
Even the surveys of existing conditions are few in number and do 
not include an adequate representation of schools. There is, there- 
fore, a need for defining the nature and scope of educational dra- 
matics, determining the place of these activities in the curriculum, 
and developing procedures for achieving their alleged values. 


5. MOTION PICTURES 
The motion picture and the ži 


adio are two of the most ular 
forms of recreation in the Unite fe 


d States. With all their faults they 
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have a potential contribution to make to aesthetic education. There is 
much of good as well as much of ill inherent in them. For that 
reason they present a challenge rather than an unmitigated menace, 
as some would believe. 

Both the motion picture and the radio are widespread in their in- 
fluence. It has been estimated that forty to sixty millions in America 
attend the motion pictures every week (4, 1937). Of this total 
probably at least eleven million are children. 


Practically all children of all classes go to the movies. The frequency 
with which they go is determined by such factors as home environment, 
parental supervision, directed interest, and finances. But they go. Some 
attend only occasionally and when accompanied by parents or other 
adult members of the family. A larger number attend when and how 
they choose. But they all go as a matter of course. .. . Of the 10,052 
children studied there were only 168 or 1.7 per cent of them who re- 
ported that they did not go to the movies at all (406 :18, 1929). 


Enormous sums are spent on motion pictures. Pack (436:57, 
1934) estimated that “every day more than twenty million people in 
ion to motion picture theaters.” The people 


this country pay admissi ate 
in the United States spend as much for commercialized amusement, 


including motion pictures, as they do for food. 
The effects of the motion picture on children have been most ex- 


tensively studied by the Committee on Educational Research financed 
by the Payne Fund (527, 1933). Although some of the data are 
subject to the common errors of the questionnaire method, other 
more objective methods were employed, and some of the research 


reports recognize the complexity of the problem. , 
The following are among the most significant findings : 
Children of all ages tend to accept as authentic what they see in 


the movies. 


They remember a great deal. 
Children remembered best parts that were concerned with sports, 


general conversation, crime, and fighting, when these had a high 
emotional tone and were in familiar surroundings. 

Scenes of danger, conflict, or tragedy produce the greatest effect 
as measured by the galvanometer upon children from six to twelve 
years of age, much less on adolescents, and still less on adults. 

Scenes, romantic and erotic, on the other hand, affect the younger 
children least and the adolescents most; the peak seems to come at 
about sixteen years. There are marked individual differences, how- 


ever, within each group. 
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A relatively large per cent of mentally retarded children and a 
larger proportion of delinquent than of nondelinquent boys attend 
the movies frequently. We must not, however, get the impression 
that all of the aspects of motion pictures are negative. Some motion 
pictures offer opportunities for students to become inspired and in- 
formed. 

Shuttleworth and May say in conclusion: 


That the movies exert an influence there can be no doubt. But it is 
our opinion that this influence is specific for a given child and a given 
movie. The same picture may influence different children in distinctly 
opposite directions. Thus in a general survey ... the net effect ap- 
pears small. We are also convinced that, among the most frequent 
attendants, the movies are drawing children who are in some way mal- 
adjusted and whose difficulties are relieved only in the most temporary 
manner (527 :92-93, 1933). 


As the motion picture is only one of many influences affecting 
boys and girls, school instruction may neutralize the influence of a 
picture. By instruction in motion picture criticism and appreciation, 
the student may be helped to dominate his movie experiences instead 
of being possessed by them (347, 1934). 

Various technics for developing student standards for motion 
picture evaluation have been employed by classes and clubs over the 
United States. McCullough (365, 1939) listed the following activi- 
ties reported by forty classes and forty clubs in twenty-three states : 

1. Learning how to operate projection machines, 

- Making scrapbooks of the best reviews of motion pictures. 

- Reviewing, recommending, and publicizing the best films. 

- Discussing movies seen by members of the club. 

. Engaging in impromptu pantomimes, 

. Writing scenarios. 

. Producing amateur movies, 

. Having panel discussions on such topics as “Must there be a 
happy ending?” “How to shop for movies,” “The ten best 
pictures of the year.” 

9. Comparing modern films 
10. Inviting speakers, 
Eldridge (169, 1938) described a metho 

showing of worthwhile films on a self- 

ingly, in addition to previewing, 
standing films appearing in local th 
club paid dues of fifty cents and 


ON DNAN 


with those of ancient vintage. 


d of making possible the 
supporting basis. Accord- 
discussing, and publicizing out- 
eaters, members of the photoplay 
took responsibility for selecting, 
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ordering, and showing films of educational value in the school as- 
sembly. Members of the club could attend free and nonmembers 
paid a ten-cent fee. Frequently the film was discussed by some expert 
in the field and sometimes co-ordinated with classroom projects. 

Over two thousand photoplay clubs in the United States have 
been “formed primarily to develop an appreciation of commercial 
motion pictures” (194:769, 1938). In one of these clubs (194, 
1938) interest in the making of films developed. The students col- 
lected pictures of Hollywood cameramen in action; they read books 
and magazines on film technic, and acquired motion picture cameras. 
Their first film was a school newsreel. Later they made a successful 
film of Red Cross activities. Through this club the members de- 
veloped skill in the making of motion pictures and the community 
became better acquainted with one of its service organizations. Thus 
by means of amateur films made by groups of students the school 
and the community were brought more closely together. 


6. THE RADIO 


Like the motion picture, listening to the radio is an experience 
common to practically all high school and college students. The Fed- 
eral Census of 1930 reported 12,078,345 families owning radio sets. 
On January 1, 1932, according to estimate there were 16,026,620 
sets in use in the United States. There were 598 American broad- 
1933. In the World Almanac, 1941, the 


casting stations on June 30, 1 
United States on December 1, 1940, is 


total radio sets in use in the 


stated as 52,000,000. p ‘ 
Both motion pictures and radio have a number of disadvantages 


from the standpoint of individual development. First, they involve 
little active participation. In the majority of cases the motivation is 
commercial rather than educational, selfish rather than altruistic. 
Second, they are, for the most part, not prepared specifically for the 
juvenile population. Third, they tend to substitute daydreams for 
reality. Thus, instead of giving young people an increasing sense of 
reality and an ability to cope with it, they preclude the practice that 
makes the attainment of success in the real world difficult. Thus the 
“curriculum” of the motion picture and the radio often conflicts 
with the school curriculum. 

Although, like the motion pictures, the radio has many negative 
aspects, it also has great potential values. The radio may contribute 
to “worthy home membership” and aesthetic development. The ex- 
perience of listening to the radio with older and younger members 
of the family may increase the solidarity of the home. The unprece- 
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dented opportunities for hearing the finest music, the messages of 
famous people, the dramatization of literature, the facts of science, 
the news of the world—these and other opportunities make the radio 
a most important instrument of education. 

This widespread use of the radio demands skillful guidance for 
the young. As in the case of motion pictures, not all children are 
affected in the same way by the same programs. They not only have 
‘different tastes but also different needs and different capacities to 
utilize various experiences in developing social and aesthetic sensi- 
tivity and understanding. But unless students learn to use discrim- 
ination in choosing their recreational activities, the free curriculum of 
the air and the offerings of commercialized amusements may neu- 
tralize the effect of formal education. 

Several specific means of harnessing these forces for educational 
purposes will now be briefly described. One of the best examples of 
the use of radio for the new leisure time is the groups arranged for 
listening and discussion. This has been done extensively in Indianap- 
olis and Minneapolis libraries. The groups number about forty 
members, which meet about twenty minutes before the scheduled 
broadcast, for which the members have been prepared in advance by 
a list of questions, reading lists, and general information which 
seems pertinent to the broadcast. The period which follows the 
broadcast has been very productive of lively discussions, The radio 
discussion groups have been effective in bringing groups into the 
primary group relationship, and of centering a sustained interest 
around a particular problem. This procedure provides fresh interest, 
brings a person-to-person relationship, acquaints the listeners with 
men and women of prestige in the field, adds to the feeling of im- 
portance of the study because of the number listening, and provides 
general information where printed material is lacking. In Kentucky, 
where a similar project has been carried on, timely information is 
thus brought to remote groups which are not served by daily news- 
papers. In order to be successful, such groups should be organized 
on the basis of a common interest in a particular subject and for the 
purpose of listening to a particular broadcast. Advance materials 
should be supplied the listeners. This group listening 
tinct advantages, and contains many of the necessary elements in 
converting leisure time into channels which give social advantages 


and which are broadening to personality development. It brings 
members of a community into a closer relationship and pr 


necessary outlets for group contacts (592, 1934). 
The group listening plan is applicable to the classroom, clubroom, 


plan has dis- 


ovides the 


. 
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or dormitory. The teacher must make careful preparation so that the 
students are equipped to get the most out of the program. Through 
the radio students have the advantage of a first-class teacher in the 
field. In these ways the student in high school as well as the parent in 
the adult listening groups can be guided into an understanding of the 
rich possibilities for social development inherent in the best radio 
programs. 

As in the motion picture field, the radio offers opportunities for 
creative work as well as for spectator participation. A number of 
high school and college groups give various kinds of radio pro- 
grams. For example, a high school broadcasting club (263, 1939) 
gained enough experience during the year through giving fifteen- 
minute broadcasts at the local station to take over the responsibility 


and managing the radio broadcasting station 


for completely staffing 
for a day. This project furnished an exceptional tryout experience 


along many lines of radio work. 

The motion picture and radio are illustration 
recreation has become increasingly secondary in nature. One seldom 
sees the actors in person. The individuals in the audience do not as 
a rule know each other, nor do they endeavor to contact each other 
except for small groups who go to the theater together. This mass 
recreation involves secondary rather than personal contacts (429, 


1933). 
Obviously, 
avenues of learning its all 


B. RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES 

Diversely worded definitions of religion have two ideas in com- 
mon—the idea of unification and abundance of life and the idea of 
the evaluation of life in terms of a God whose attributes are good- 
ness, truth, beauty, justice, and brotherhood. At one extreme is the 
metaphysical emphasis; at the other, a definition of practical morality. 


s of how modern 


the problem of education is to make these two potent 
y rather than its enemy. 


I. THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES 


of all mankind is the application 
h of human relationships of the 
iated with religion (146, 1934). 
with the idea that “any activity 


The one great religious problem 
throughout the length and breadt 
ardor and devotion commonly assoc 
Dewey continues, more specifically, 
pursued in behalf of an ideal end against obstacles and in spite of 
threats of personal loss, because of conviction of its general and 
enduring value, is religious in quality” (146:27, 1934). Already a 


shift has taken place from specialized religious education to the atti- 
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tude that “life lived at its best is religious.” In its extreme form this 
attitude implies that religion is merely a by-product of education. As 
a reaction against this extreme point of view, many religious educa- 
tors have re-emphasized the need for a background of religious 
knowledge, as well as experiences through which a religious way of 
living can be discovered and practiced. 

As the concept of religion has broadened, it has implied a change 
in the program of religious education. Instead of a separate re- 
ligious program, the religious spirit should permeate campus activi- 
ties. In this sense religion is “a certain way of looking at all things.” 
Religious education cannot be considered apart from general educa- 
tion. It is, rather, an aspect of general education. 

Such religious education, however, cannot be left to chance. It 
probably requires more insight and psychological acumen than any 
other phase of education. Unskillfully handled, religious instruction 
may cause serious conflict. Undesirable feelings of guilt may be 
aroused; or an overdependence on God may be substituted for rea- 
sonable effort at reaching one’s individual adjustment, and become 
a means of escape from reality; moral standards may be divorced 
from social relations. Instead of these negative experiences, a posi- 
tive, functional approach should be made. Conscience will then be 
considered as “the internalization within the individual of the 
social organization which enables him to direct his own life without 
external compulsion”; moral standards become “a function of our 
social relationships, particularly to those whom we account most 
worthy of love and honor, and whose authority we accept” ; religion 
is thought of as an “attempt at orientation with reference to the 
ultimate issues of life”; sin, “a breach of trust as regards the ulti- 
mate loyalties” ; repentance, “‘the first step in the process of salvation” 
(47:17, 1940). 

Students should recognize the fact that religious thought and 
ethics have undergone evolution and are still changing. Like every- 
thing else in the universe, our system of beliefs has reached its present 
stage of development by transformation of the old. The new is pro- 
duced by “creative synthesis”—the process by which new combina- 


tions of old elements are made. Gestalt psychologists reject the idea 
of the workings of blind mechanism. 


It is because science regards ethics as a natural phenomenon that it 
can hope to determine the cause of unethical behavior and thus attempt 
to improve ethics by controlling those causes. This is the way in which 
progress has been made in the past (113 :300, 1939). 
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Several additional quotations express certain modern concepts of 
religion better than the author could. In the following quotation 
Conklin emphasized the personal and social nature of religion : 


Freedom is invariably measured by the extent to which remembered 
experience influences behavior . - - intelligence is this capacity of 
profiting by remembering experiences (113 :298, 1939). 

Finally, the highest level of human development is attained when 
purpose and freedom, joined to social emotions, training and habits, 
shape behavior not only for personal but also for social satisfactions, 
for society no less than the individual is seeking satisfactions, and when 
all these things combine, we have what we call ethics, or the science 
of right conduct. Thus ethics is born and man becomes a free moral 
agent—not absolutely free, of course, nor absolutely moral, but an 
agent of limited capacity and responsibility, who has developed under 
natural laws from a condition which is neither free nor moral not 
responsible. . . . Man has had a three-fold evolution (113 :299, 300, 
1939)—physical, mental, social. 

In conclusion, evolution does not destroy the dignity of man. His real 
dignity does not depend upon the method of his origin; it does depend 
upon the fact that he was once a germ cell and then an embryo and 
then an infant. It depends upon what he is capable of becoming, the 
possibilities of his development. There is where the real dignity of 
man is found. This is what makes him more dignified than the dog or 
the horse or the plant; he is capable ‘of going farther in his develop- 
ment than these other living creatures (113 :300, 1939): 

y are 


“The yesterdays demand attention only in so far as the 


determining the tomorrows” (47:17; 1940). 
ethical and religious code in history is 


the Decalogue of Moses, which was summarized by Jesus in the two 
It love the Lord thy God with all 


great commandments, “Thou sha: a 
thy heart, soul, and mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. Tf for the 
person of Deity there be substituted the qualities of Deity, namely, 


truth, justice, mercy, love, these are the commands of science as well 
as of religion. Likewise, the Golden Rule is the simplest and at the 
same time the most universally practicable rule of ethics ever pro- 
posed : “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 


So to them” (113 :302, 1939)- 


Probably the most important 


gain perspective—a long-range view 
of the progress of mankind. There are unequivocal evidences of 


Progress in corporate living or co-operation, in the conquest of 
disease, in concern for child welfare. At the same time he must 
recognize that progress is impeded, not by earthquakes, floods, fire, 


It is important that students 
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or other forces in the physical universe but by the persistent injus- 
tice, selfishness, hate, envy, fear, and the inhumanity of man himself. 
In spite of these psychological forces, there still is hope for an even- 
tual brotherhood of seekers after truth, seekers after the welfare 
of all. 


2. IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS ADJUSTMENT 


Religious aspects of adjustment are probably more fundamental 
than educational, vocational, or even social aspects in their narrow 
sense. Psychiatrists have confirmed this statement on the basis of 


their work with individuals. Jung (309, 1933) from his experience 
came to the following conclusion: 


Among all my patients in the second half of life—that is to say, over 
thirty-five—there has not been one whose problem in the last resort 
was not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It is safe to say 
that every one of them fell ill because he had lost that which the living 
religions of every age have given to their followers, and none of them 
has been really healed who did not regain his religious outlook (309: 
264, 1933). 


Religious adjustment is part of the person’s total adjustment, and 
religious experience is part of his whole school experience. Mental 
conflict, as Jung has suggested, may represent, in large measure, 
failure to achieve a functional philosophy of life—a working value 
system or pattern. Such a philosophy helps the student to define his 
relation to worthy goals and thus promote continuity of purpose. A 
philosophy of life also serves as a measuring rod for the student to 
evaluate his thinking and acting and helps to unify his personality. 
The result is a sense of wholeness and security. 

A truly functional philosophy develops out of experience. The 
student enters a new situation with a certain point of view, reviews 
the relevant aspects of his situation, and emerges with a modified 
philosophy. Thus a continuous reconstruction of his philosophy 
takes place. As he grows older, he should learn to live more thought- 
fully, taking more and more elements into account and learning to 
deal with new situations more and more intelligently. 


3. RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF 
ADOLESCENTS 


; Religious attitudes and convictions of adolescents certainly enter 
into the development of religious activities in school or college. This 
subject, however, has been reviewed in another volume (546, 1937)- 
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It may be said in general that college students have a substantial 
nucleus of traditional belief, and that their expressed opinions may 
be modified somewhat during college years in the direction of scien- 
tific thinking. However, adolescents undergo much confusion and 
mental conflict in their attempts to resolve early religious teaching 
and later experience. In fact, the confusion and sense of futility en- 
countered by the student may be an encouraging sign of maturity. 
Group workers should be aware of these problems and sensitive to 
the attitudes of individual students in informal groups. 

The attitude of most students toward traditional religion appears 
to be one of indifference, not hostility. They consider religion an 
unimportant adjunct of their culture rather than a central motivating 
force in their lives. Many, however, are not irreligious. 
r chief topics of conversation. 
their attitudes would be found 


and directing 

In fact, religion may be one of thei 

Among students in general, some of 

under each of the following points on a scale: 
I1. Aversion toward traditional religion. 


2. Indifference. 
3. Conformity to religious customs, such as church atten 


without gaining any vital benefits. 
4. Participation in activities with religious value to themselves and 


others. 
5. Absorption in a narrow typ 


6. Religious obsession. ; N ; 
As in the case of other student activities, guidance with respect to 


hould consider the student’s twenty-four- 
). Study, remunerative work, social activi- 
r supplement, or contribute directly to the 
dents. A student whose schedule includes 
nevertheless be attain- 


dance, 


e of religious activity. 


religious organizations sl 
hour schedule (551, 1929 
ties may either supplant, O 
religious experience of stu 
membership in no formal religious group may 
ing religious maturity. 
Church affiliations shou 
dent’s religious developme 
swered anonymously by th 


Id also be considered in studying a stu- 
nt. A comprehensive questionnaire an- 
ree hundred students in a mid-Western 


State university showed that approximately two-thirds of the stu- 


dents claimed church membership (277, 1940)—about the same pro- 
r their fathers and somewhat less than the 


reported for their mothers. Less than one- 
p reported no church attendance. Horton 


portion reported fo 
percentage (82 per cent) 


fourth of the entire grou 
pointed out that neither membership nor attendance could be con- 


sidered an adequate indication of interest in the church, since mem- 
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bership might be the result of parent initiative, and attendance may 
not represent “psychological participation.” 

From the standpoint of religious activities in the college, it is 
significant that the church loses more supporters than it gains among 
college students, but that many of these drop out of the church 
before college influences have operated over any appreciable length 
of time. The assumption may be made that many students have re- 
jected traditional beliefs during high school years, but continue 
attendance at church “until a change in environment enables them to 
‘drop out’ quietly” (277:217, 1940). Horton further pointed out the 
importance of helping young people to build 


a religious structure that will be less susceptible to repudiation under 
the impact of increasing knowledge. If the student, and especially the 
student who is possessed of unusual keenness and penetration, is to re- 
tain his religious beliefs without violating his sense of intellectual hon- 
esty, he must acquire a religious philosophy that is intellectually 
defensible (277 :219, 1940). 


This study, while limited to a single institution, represents admirable 
critical thinking on the basis of the data obtained. 


4. PLACE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


The question of the place of religion in schools and colleges has 
been uppermost in the minds of many people recently, as precipitated 
by the Coudert-McLaughlin Bill, which requires the release of pupils 
for religious instruction on the request of the parent. Elliott (172, 
1940), in his syllabus for the study of this problem, has suggested an 
analysis of the present situation, ways of meeting the problem, basic 
differences and underlying issues, and factors in coming to a de- 
cision, Cole (110, 1940) prepared a similar syllabus to guide the 
thinking of persons interested in higher education. 

Seitz (519, 1941) obtained opinions of high school and college 
students and adults on some aspects of religious education in ele- 
mentary and high schools. Opinion was, in general, unfavorable to 
the present program of religious education, The high school students 
were less critical of the religious teachings in the home, the church, 
and the school than were college students and adults. 


5. COURSES IN RELIGION 


tas many years numerous courses in religion have been offered in 
colleges and universities. A survey of Ohio colleges (424, 1940) 
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showed that thirty-seven different courses were being taught. Instead 
of this multiplicity of courses, often overlapping and sketchily 
treated, Norris advocated five basic courses : 
1. Bible. A course to make clear that the Bible is “the classic 
record of religious experience and the growth of religious in- 


stitutions.” 
2. Philosophy of Religion. “An evaluation of the basic beliefs in 


religion and a consideration of its recurring problems.” 
3. Christian Ethics. “Contemporary problems in individual and 
group behavior . - - considered in the light of Christian 


ethics.” 

4. History of Religions. 
of the world.” 

5. Typical Religious Leaders. 
influence of great religiou 


1940). 
This list of courses could be taught in such a way as to meet the 


students’ request for more “problem-centered courses” and more 
seminar-type courses in which a preliminary pooling of religious 
problems would be possible. A co-operatively prepared syllabus in- 
troduces the additional value of students and instructor being co- 


creators of the course. 
A survey of religious educ 
1933) indicated a preponderanc 
the 141 required courses in religion. As 
there has been less emphasis on the Bible 
philosophy of religion. 
The aims of courses in re 


“A survey of the great living religions 


“A biographical course in which the 
s thinkers is presented” (424 :267, 


ation in seventy-five colleges (248, 
e of courses in Bible—67 per cent of 
courses have multiplied, 
and more on ethics and 


ligion have been to acquaint the student 
with an important phase of his culture, to further his growth in 
to aid him in solving modern prob- 


an adequate philosophy of life, mod 
lems in the field of human relations, and to correct irrational pre- 
suppositions about religion. These results demand more than the 
“comparatively meager and ofttimes weak efforts made to introduce 

d to effect a change of atti- 


or to hold religion in the curriculum, an pantie oa 7 
tude on the part of students toward their “religious illiteracy. 
In some instances the teaching of ethics in the classroom has re- 


sulted in disillusionment, 2 dichotomy between theory and practice, 
and consequent difficulty in adjustment. Instruction should be 
supplemented by experiences through which students learn to control 
their lives, “If moral problems are not conceived as social problems, 
we face an essentially sterile theory of ethics” (518:177, 1932). 
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6. INFORMAL ACTIVITIES HAVING RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS 
“Religion is not complete without group experience; group experi- 
ence is not complete until it is religious” (27:14, 1939). Informal 
activities provide opportunities for students to express their religious 
interests. Student forums and other kinds of discussion groups, as 
well as service projects, offer students opportunities to objectify their 
religious beliefs. Ra 


On many campuses there is a need to decrease the number ‘of extra- 
curricular organizations, including those that are religious. It'is essen- 
tial to maintain such activities only so long as they fulfill a vital need. 
Care should be taken to prevent these activities from degenerating 
into purely social activities or into instruments for campus recognition. 
The college church should demonstrate what the vital religious life is 
that is discussed in the classroom (424 :268, 1940). 


Services of worship are one of the few specifically religious group 
activities. Various types of worship services have been developed for 
the purpose of helping young people to become more fully aware of 
God and to recognize His presence in every phase of life (183, 
1938). The service of worship may feature meditation in the Friends’ 
tradition; drama, either creative or Biblical; music in the form of 
choral groups or instrumental recitals; and various forms of ad- 
dresses and oral reading. 


7- MEDITATION 


In order to maitain a balance between group contacts and solitary 
pursuits, a student needs some time in his busy schedule for con- 
templation. He needs to view his life and his specific problems with 
reference to “the Source and Sustainer of all existence” (613 :67, 
1940). 

The process of meditation has received too little attention as a 
means of making our philosophy of religion operative. Hart (241, 
1939) has made a significant contribution to the development of this 
important technic. The process of meditation involves a triangular 
relationship among the object of supreme devotion, the self, and the 
problem on which meditation is focused. The person engaged in the 
process must be physically relaxed; he must approach the problem 
without disturbing emotional tensions and stresses, shunting off 
thoughts of hate, antagonism, and resentment. He needs to muster 
the high degree of concentration necessary to keep his attention 
focused on the problem in the light of a socially valuable and dynamic 
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purpose, If personnel workers and students would engage in this 
process, they might gain new direction and insight for action. 


8. PERSONAL INFLUENCE: FACULTY AND OTHER STUDENTS 


The belief is frequently expressed that the religious life of their 
teachers is more determinative than courses in its influence on the 
‘religious development of students. Only teachers with a deep re- 
ligious interest, who have themselves gained insight into the meaning 
of life, can meet the students’ need for counseling on religious 


problems. 

Good teaching . . . calls for the fellowship of pupil and teacher 
in the task of creating a better world through considering together the 
problems relating to the life situations with which the pupil is con- 
cerned. The teacher’s effectiveness like that of the psychotherapist is 
dependent upon the rapport which he is able to establish with his pupil. 
Only in so far as the pupil learns to trust and admire the teacher will 
that teacher be able to influence his way of thinking and feeling about 


things (47:16, 1940). 
Great teachers have the capacity for establishing constructive rela- 


tionships with students and for helping them to see far horizons and 
to gain deeper insights. Of such teachers, students might say, in 


Masefield’s words, “He was the greatest light that ever shone on me. 
His word was like light, the darkness went before it.” 

Any interaction between teacher and student or between group 
leader and group member, if it is vital and creative, may be a re- 
ligious experience for the individual. Out of the educational process 
itself arise meanings, insight, and values. 
ion has learned a great deal about the nature 


Just as progressive educat g L 
and copaniiies of children and the ways by which they learn by watching 
g of the psychological roots 


them at play, so may we learn somethin ! 
NS d hen potential persons are in 


of religion by observing what happens wh r S 
such a relationship with one another as will permit and stimulate the 


social progress of creative thinking (249:149, 1939): 
Such a religion will never be a mature religion, but will always be a 


maturing religion. Its “dogmas” will be experimentally derived and sub- 
ject to change as new light on life’s meaning comes through experience. 
They will not be taught as authoritative truth but acquired by experi- 
ence and reflection on experience. They will define the most fruitful 
relationship of men to their world and so serve as the basis of security 
in doubt and trouble because they are rooted in a perspective which 
embraces not only the present but the past and the future and because 
they are concerned with an eternal process and not with a temporal 


product, 
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Once such a point of view is agreed upon, small beginnings can be 
made in any situation in which a leader, so convinced, is with children. 
It can be made by adopting an attitude toward children and a relation- 
ship with them which fulfills the conditions stated. The leader drops the 
characteristic roles of dictator, instructor, or guide and becomes a 
catalyst. The New Testament reports of Jesus’ activity afford an excel- 
lent example. He did not preach or dictate. He asked questions and told 
stories which helped his hearers to rethink their problems. He never 
gave anybody anything and even when he exercised his healing power 
he did so by calling forth in the sick man the will and faith which were 
the conditions of health. He stimulated people to do things for them- 
selves and never did anything for them. He was a catalyst. Things hap- 
pened when he was around, not because he had a doctrine to teach or a 
program to put over or a curriculum to transmit, but because he treated 
everyone as a person and took the initiative in establishing between 
himself and others a relationship in which what they did assumed a 
fresh importance and created self-confidence and self-respect (249: 
150-151, 1939). 

This is the finest description of the role of the group worker this 
writer has found. But, as Hartshorne pointed out, we want to know 
the skills and processes by which the results were obtained. 

Group activities furnish an excellent opportunity for discovering 
how growth in religious behavior takes place. Bergson (36, 1935), 
with that clarity of expression for which he is noted, approaches the 
problem from within the mind of man and seeks to discover through 
introspection the source of awareness of moral obligation and sensi- 
tivity to the “moral imperative.” 

According to Hartshorne (249, 1939), the most significant envi- 
ronmental factor in an individual’s religious growth is the attitudes 
of other persons, or rather his interpretation of those attitudes. Ac- 
cordingly, the way a teacher or a group leader responds to students 
is exceedingly important. His attitudes toward others, in turn, affect 
their response to him, thus making the social environment extremely 
complex and fluid. Out of his relationships with others grows his 
relationship to God. 


We may take Jesus’ emphasis on the present as illustrative of the full 
meaning of the creative relationship of men to one another—a relation- 
ship which is experienced in the fulfillment of both law and prophesy 
because it includes both God and man in an ethical unity of such over- 
whelmingly present significance as to overshadow both the past and the 
future (249 :145-46, 1939). 
i 3 simple but effective approach to the study of campus religious 
eaders was made by Uphaus (597, 1935). His method was to ask 
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a number of professors and Y.M.C.A. secretaries in various colleges 
and universities to “draw portraits of the most influential under- 
graduates that they ever knew.” To guide their thinking he asked 
them to include information under the following heads: 


(1) Background; (2) Bodily Health, Psychic Make-up, and Social 
Maturity; (3) Intellectual and Spiritual Awareness ; (4) Oneness; 
(5) Expression; (6) Perspective; and (7) then, by way of summary, 
the question, “Just what is it about the fellow you have in mind that 
‘gets’ you?” (597:117, 1935)- 

e areas was further stimulated by such 
questions as “In what ways does he [the leader] indicate awareness 
of the campus resources available?” The descriptive accounts were 
obviously influenced by the detailed questions asked. The composite 
portrait that emerged was one of a student from a middle-class home 
of religidus ideals and practices. He usually had brothers and sisters 
and had been active in the neighborhood church, Hi-Y Club, or 
other worthy organizations. He was well and strong, purposeful, a 
“hale fellow well-met,” and with numerous and varied interests. In 
such an exploratory study it would have been valuable to have ob- 
tained leader portraits uninfluenced by the investigator’s frame of 
reference. Then he would have been more likely to obtain the dom- 
inant and striking characteristics. Such an exploratory study might 
be followed by a check list based on the characteristics initially dis- 
covered and obtained from a sufficiently large group of students in 


positions of leadership and of “non-leaders.” 


Description in each of thes 


Q. EXAMPLES OF CO-ORDINATED PROGRAMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


m at Rollins College (587, 1940) illustrates 
us education in the formal class discus- 
t of the regular curriculum. The evolu- 
every area of knowledge and life is 
discussion contributes to the student’s 
d, which helps him to interpret the 


The religious progra 
the opportunities for religio 
sions which take place as par 
tion that is still going on in 
emphasized, and intimate class 
authentic religious backgroun 
universe in its social as well as its physical aspects. . 

The aims of special courses in religion are to “give meaning and 
interpretation to these several fields of learning, to help students 
establish their religious identity, their values and life purposes which 
will be adequate in view of such a modern framework” (587 :210-11, 
1940). Through the experiences in all his classes and other college 
activities it is hoped that the student will discover for himself that 
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God must have a place in this evolving universe, that science and 
religion supplement each other, that man is an agent of God in achiev- 
ing higher values, and that prayer is a medium of meditation, reflec- 
tion, analysis, and even research. 

In the high school specifically religious organizations are usually 
found allied to the school rather than a part of the school program. 
The Northeast Junior Hi-Y in Kansas City (151, 1939) is an excel- 
lent example. The three Junior Hi-Y clubs have been a factor in the 
school life, having a total membership of seventy-five and including 
a much larger number in many of their events. Among the activities 
are community service projects, informal suppers and breakfasts, 
more formal events in which parents and faculty participate, swims 
and recreational activities, discussions, special talks and demonstra- 
tions, movies, and visual aids to personal and mental hygiene. The 
specifically religious aspects are the ritualistic induction services, 
devotional services, and talks and discussions focused on religious 
problems. A democratic atmosphere prevails in these clubs, and the 
maximum of opportunities for leadership as officers and committee 
members and chairmen are offered. 

Experience in working with these groups for nine years has made 
clear the following contributions : 

1. The stimulation of “closer individual and social values and re- 
lationships” through “a religious, informal, and democratic 
atmosphere.” 

2. The development of a sense of worth, freedom, and security 
through the religious and conference approaches, often lacking 
in the large public high school. 

3. Increased skill, on the part of members, in planning programs 
as a result of their participation. 

4. Integration of organizations in the school and the community. 

5. Increased interest and participation of the school faculty in 
informal activities. 

6. Guidance of individuals whose needs are revealed through the 
group-work process. 

7. Increased interest in young people, on the part of teachers, 
businessmen, and other persons in the community. 

At George School, Pennsylvania (279, 1941), the religious edu- 
cation program includes many group activities. In addition to the 
iea aa coe ene od pie the few moments of silence 
San kere ilie sagen y, in the Quaker tradition, there are 

prominent persons speak and take part 
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in informal discussions with students. Other informal discussions 
are arranged on a voluntary basis on Sunday afternoons. One meet- 
ing a year to discuss religious matters is for both parents and chil- 
dren, Contact with the community is obtained through attending 
conferences in the neighborhood, dealing with social and civic 
problems. 

The leadership of this program is assumed by the teacher of re- 
ligion, who works through a student-faculty committee. This com- 
mittee selects speakers for the Sunday morning assemblies and deals 
“with matters of organization and order” in the meetings. 

Opportunities for service are offered through the girls’ social guild, 
which co-operates with social agencies in neighborhood communi- 
ties, Some of the more mature students assist in the religious educa- 
tion program of a church in the neighborhood. Co-ordinated with the 
program of specific religious activities are the religious points of 
view discussed in many classes and the counseling on personal re- 
ligious problems. , 

The program of religious instruction developed at the University 


of Michigan (503, 1934) provides three types of experience: 


1. Personal trial, observation, and practice in communal living. 


2. Study of human experience of a religious nature. 
3. Counsel and personal guidance. i 
Under the supervision of advanced students and instructors the 


undergraduates are given firsthand contact with problems arising in 
is followed by discussions in seminars. 


communal living. This contact 1 | 
Instruction in religion deals with such subjects as the nature of 
religious experience, the history of religions, and the philosophy of 


religious thinkers. These courses are scheduled as general university 
offerings, not in a separate department, which might tend to pro- 
fessionalize a field that should be an intrinsic part of general educa- 
tion. The counselor not only confers with individual students but also 
serves as a liaison officer between the university and the churches, 
helping the student to make beneficial community contacts and the 
church to develop activities to meet the needs of students. This pro- 
gram is designed to give students a basis for and practice in creative 
thinking and an appreciation of human values. ; 

Bower (51, 1941) briefly described four methods of making edu- 
cation eventuate in religious behavior. The first and most important 
is through “participation in a group or groups In which religious 

(51:6, 1941). The second process is 


attitudes are vitally operative” 
“through helping persons at each level of growth to face their con- 
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crete and personal problems in the light of religious ideals and 
values” (51:7, 1941). The third aspect 


has to do with the formal initiation of the young into their total cul- 
ture. . . . Without violating the principle of the separation of church 
and state, the public school and colleges should deal objectively and 
sympathetically with religious thought, behavior, and institutions where 
they are normally encountered in literature, history, the social sciences, 
and philosophy in the curriculum (51:7, 1941). 


Finally, religious education may be accomplished through the fourth 
process of 

the conscious and intentional commitment of growing persons to a cause 
or causes that are capable of kindling the imagination, evoking the emo- 
tions and enlisting whole-hearted devotion (51:7, 1941). 


Certainly group workers share a large part of the responsibility for 
employing these processes in deepening and broadening the student’s 
religious experiences, and through these experiences his spiritual 
values. 


C. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


In the areas of both aesthetic and religious experience development 
seems to be taking place along several lines. First is the emphasis on 
the esthetic or the religious quality of any experience; second is the 
integration of special courses in esthetics and religion with other 
fields of knowledge; and third is the development of special informal 
groups with esthetic or religious emphasis. 

The many articles in these two fields have been almost exclusively 
descriptive or philosophical. Both esthetic appreciation and religious 
vitality defy measurement. Esthetic appreciation may be implied in 
the kind and quality of activities in which students engaged. But this 
is not an accurate indication in many instances. Church or chapel 
attendance cannot be considered to be a reliable index of religious 
vitality. Even voluntary attendance at meetings of religious organiza- 
tions may indicate a social rather than a religious interest. The most 
dependable evidence will probably be obtained through observation 
of students and casual conversation with them in informal situations, 
and through their comments during the counseling process. 

The effectiveness of religious education can best be evaluated in 
terms of the individual student’s increase in sensitivity and respon- 
Siveness. That is religious development. It is the responsibility of the 


leader of religious activities to provide conditions that make such 
growth possible. 
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D. RESEARCH NEEDED 


Research in this area must be approached cautiously, avoiding the 
error of attempting to measure the unmeasurable. Perhaps the best 
we can do is to study a situation as a whole and note any changes 
that take place after some change of policy or procedure in the 
esthetic or religious program has been made. This type of research 
is likely to be more rewarding than an attempt to find a specific 
cause for a specific outcome. From such study the social and per- 
sonal values of esthetic and religious experiences may be clarified. 
Do these experiences, as is commonly assumed, help to maintain 
morale, relieve tension, make individuals more sensitive to beauty, 
and increase emotional stability ? 

An especially interesting research 
of persons who had made radically 
conformed to the mores to different degrees—for example, case 
studies of girls who had maintained a conventional attitude toward 
men and those who had disregarded conventional morality. 

A more extensive study might be undertaken to trace the develop- 
ment of social, religious, and esthetic behavior patterns and the 


Processes by which they were built. 


would be based on case studies 
different choices or who had 


CHAPTER VII 
ACADEMIC INTEREST GROUPS AND ATHLETICS 


A LARGE number of clubs are closely associated with the curriculum, 
as an extra-class activity, an “‘interclass” activity, or a planned part 
of the school day. These groups vary greatly in their emphasis. At 
one extreme is a group primarily concerned with promoting socia- 
bility ; at the other extreme is a group deeply interested in a subject, 
sometimes with vocational intent. One club will be conducted very 
informally, while another will resemble the traditional subject matter 
class. In these clubs the problem of exclusiveness is not likely to be 
acute because the major requirement for membership is interest in a 
particular area of knowledge or skill. 


A. DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


Certain clubs are definitely departmental. They are excrescences 
of subject matter classes, sometimes growing out of the class, some- 
times feeding into the class, usually enriching the curriculum in that 
field. A few of these clubs will be briefly described. 


I. ENGLISH CLUBS 


To English clubs have been attributed many educational values. 
In addition to the values common to student groups in general, the 
English club offers opportunities for varied reading and the discus- 
sion and enjoyment of books in social situations. If the programs of 
the club are sometimes shared with larger groups as, for example, 
in assembly and at parents’ meetings, the service value will be added 
to the personal development aspect. 

Of two types of club—the omnibus program usually given the 
name of “Literary Society” and the specialized dramatic, scribblers, 
booklovers, and similar clubs—the latter are replacing the former. 
Specialization may be carried further by forming clubs of different 
levels of proficiency, each with its own standards. In this way pro- 
vision will be made for students who merely seek a wholesome type 
of relaxation and recreation as well as for those who are gifted in 
writing and have already gone far in literary appreciation. 

Zachar (647, 1938) described briefly a number of activities in 
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which junior high school students engaged with apparent enthusiasm 
in club meetings salvaged from their regular English periods. The 
following types of activities appealed greatly to these boys and girls: 
1. Dramatizations : impromptu dramatizations of stories they had 
heard or read, the writing and acting of original plays, pan- 
tomimes of literary scenes and characters, and selection of plays 
for a graduation or assembly program. 
2. Musical-literary programs: literature-music programs, opera 
programs, musical favorites in solo and orchestral recordings, 
and solo and group music. 

. Language activities: panel discussions, storytelling contests, 
spelling bees, formal debates, conversation and discussion, and 
toasts. 
4. Literary activities: author programs and prograrhs devoted to 

“such literary themes as humorous poetry, ‘sound’ poetry, 
poetry of war and peace, sea poems, and various types of 
stories” (647 :127, 1938). 
Many of the programs were arranged by a committee of students 
without any suggestions from the teacher. Two committees assumed 


responsibility for acquainting th 
and motion pictures. In view of 
school youth in radio and motion pictures, 
ment of good taste and judgment in these 
2. SOCIAL STUDIES CLUBS 

In the effort to supplement the information and factual content 
of traditional social studies courses, various social studies clubs have 
been formed. This is a problem worthy of the consideration and 
study of the National Council for Social Studies (245, 1938). 

These clubs have taken several forms. One type is modeled after 
the city or national government. In one instance (408, 1937) the 
groups were modeled after the League of Nations and the Senate. 
Students representing colleges and universities 1n the northeastern 
part of the United States were invited to take part in model ses- 
sions” held each year. In the “Model League” each country was 
represented by one or more students who were notified in aes 
of their temporary nationality so that they might eae ully in- 
formed regarding the policies of the power for which they were 
spokesmen. The “Model Senate” similarly was complete, even to a 


group of lobbyists. A «06 faborat ; 
Another type of social studies club provides laboratory experience 


1 See pages 134-139. 


e class with good radio programs 
the widespread interest of out-of- 
attention to the develop- 
fields is most important. 
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in citizenship. They have rendered specific community services and 
engage in projects such as a “Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign” in 
which thousands of dollars worth of junk and papers were sold. 


g in public speaking 
value to the boys, not 
and last consideration. 


- He made “the 
ram” the first 
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When the students became cognizant of this opportunity to “acquire 
more poise, skill in speech, the ‘ability to think on their feet,’ ” the 
membership increased to nearly one hundred. 

The activities included the following: 

1. Organized discussion one night a week on topics of live 
interest; a panel discussion in which speakers from another 
institution took part; discussion limited to upperclass coun- 
cil members, sometimes with a guest speaker; and discus- 
sion in the hands of freshmen and sophomores, with an upper- 
class chairman. 

2. Three radio programs for which the students are primarily 
responsible, but have the benefit of preliminary conferences and 
an evaluation of the performance with the sponsor. No detailed 
radio script is prepared beforehand because that would tend 
to destroy the spontaneity of the performance and encroach too 
heavily upon the students’ college work. This procedure is in 
accord with the sponsor’s philosophy that “an extracurricular 
activity should not take too much of a student’s time, and it, 
should be fun. Life is grim enough these days without turn- 
ing games into joyless chores. An extracurricular activity can 
easily suffer from overdirection” (266 :26, 1940). f 

In summarizing the results of the four years of experiment, 


Hodnett says : 


The undergraduates have demonstrated that they consider the subject 
matter of their courses interesting enough to talk about outside of 
classes and vital enough to apply to discussion of the problems faced by 
a perplexed world. They have shown that such intellectual exercise can 
take place within the structure of an extracurricular activity and can 
thus satisfy the American student’s irrepressible urge to do a good deal 
at college besides study. They have proved that public discussion as a 
means of recreation can attract and hold a substantial number of under- 
graduates, and that the elaborately coached debating team made up of 
a few outstanding speakers engaged in grim forensic bickering about a 
few limited topics is inadequate and undesirable ina modern college. 
Most important of all, by sharing the responsibilities of a coöperative 
enterprise and by putting a premium on intelligence, honesty, and ieee 
ance in all their thinking, they have demonstrated how an extracurricular 
activity can serve as a preparation for citizenship in a democracy (266: 
28, 1940) 

4. FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLUBS 

A variety of values may accrue from foreign language clubs. 

Among these values are appreciation of foreign peoples, increased 
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proficiency in the language, and the development of numerous social 
skills. All of these values are represented in the program of one of 
the largest modern language clubs in the United States—the Circolo 
Italiano of Washington Irving High School, New York City (506, 
1931). The average attendance was over two hundred. The program 
of this club included the following features: 

A good talk in English by an authority in the field. 

The learning of a short Italian song. 

Musical numbers by some of the members, 

Very short business meetings. 

Refreshments of Italian foods. 

Occasionally the meeting was devoted to an opera, the students 
explaining the story and singing the main arias. Events outside the 
meeting room were as important as the meetings themselves—an 
Italian dinner, an opera night, a visit to one of the great Italian 
liners, and the reception and dance held at the Casa I taliana. Obvi- 
ously the learnings were not restricted to things Italian. 


5. HOME ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLUBS 


lar to those already 
eloping appreciation and 
proficiency in women’s most important vocation. The 4-H Home- 
able type of group work 
f the junior homemaking 
indicates the effectiveness 
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portraying customs, music, and dances of various countries, and a 
spring folk festival. All of these programs were beautifully produced 
through the co-operation of many students, with a great deal of satis- 
faction on the part of all concerned. 
The aims of industrial arts clubs were summarized by Brace 
(53, 1936) : 
1. Development of handyman skills. 
2. Provision of exploratory opportunities for the discovery of 
aptitudes. 
3. Provision of activities leading to the pursuit of hobbies and 
the worthy use of leisure. 
4. Construction of objects of value. 
5. Vocational information through visits to industrial plants. 
6. Encouragement of initiative, resourcefulness, self-confidence, 
and self-expression. 
7. Appreciation of the training and skill required of the crafts- 
man and mechanic. 
Most of these values, if modified to include verbal as well as manual 
skills, accrue to all of the departmental clubs. 


B. INFORMAL GROUPS IN THE REGULAR CURRICULUM 


Increasingly, informal group activities such as those represented 
by the academic interest clubs are being incorporated into the reg- 
ular curriculum. Eventually the entire curriculum may be vitalized 
by group-work procedures developed in extra-curriculum activities. 
At the present time the so-called core curriculum, the homeroom, 
and special courses in personal and modern social problems resemble 
the informal curriculum of student activities more closely than the 
traditional curriculum. These and also assemblies and conferences 
are the most common avenues of guidance in groups. 


I. CORE CURRICULUM CLASSES 
The core curriculum often takes the form of a progressive series 


nd social problems. The questions for 
he students and the discussion is fre- 


hairman (550, 1940). Obviously 
follow the same informal method 


of discussions of personal at 
discussion are suggested by t 
quently conducted by a student c 
many other types of classes may 
of discussion of vital problems. 
2, HOMEROOMS 
Still more informal and spontaneous are the activities of the home- 


Toom periods created to restore certain values destroyed by depart- 
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mentalization. The homeroom was one substitute offered for the 
lost personal contacts and informality of the little red schoolhouse. 
Between the extremes of too much formalization and a laissez-faire 
policy the homeroom has tried, not always successfully, to steer a 
middle course. If a rigid curriculum and formal methods are carried 
over into the homeroom, its raison d’étre is not fulfilled; if too much 
informality is allowed, both teachers and students feel that time is 
being wasted. Dissatisfaction with the way homerooms have been 
conducted has resulted in less enthusiasm now for this avenue of 
guidance than was expressed some years ago. However, in a recent 
investigation (153, 1938) high school principals, seventy-three in 
number, from twenty states and Hawaii, while far from unanimous 
in their whole-hearted endorsement of the homeroom, nevertheless, 
with twelve exceptions, reported that the values attributed to the 
homeroom could not be achieved as well or at all by regular classes. 

A number of surveys of homeroom conditions (76, 1929; 181, 
1930; 212 :35-42, 1931; 303:278, 1934; 325:545-53, 1932; 377, 
934; 500 :61, 1930), made between 1930 and 1934, show that home- 
rooms had been introduced in more than three-fourths of the schools 
surveyed. These surveys also make clear the diversity of practice. 
The number of periods ranged from one to six or more a week, 
the most common being a short period daily, more frequently at 
the beginning of the day; the next most frequent practice being a 
single period weekly. 

The length of period covered a range from less than ten to more 
than seventy minutes, the most usual length being between ten and 
fifty minutes. The average total weekly time is approximately one 
and a half hours. The short period is the obvious reason why the 
scope of activity in many homerooms is restricted to matters of mere 
routine. The homeroom group usually numbers between thirty and 
forty students. 

The proportion of teachers on the staff who serve as homeroom 
advisers ranges from all the teachers to less than 10 per cent, but 
in the majority of schools almost three-fourths of all the teachers 
on the staff are responsible for homeroom groups. The more teachers 
are employed as homeroom advisers, the smaller will be the home- 
room group. On the other hand, there is the disadvantage of a larger 
proportion of the homeroom teachers not being fitted by tempera- 
ment or education for homeroom procedures. 

For the most part, these homeroom teachers who are merely, as 
Brewer put it, subject teachers in disguise assigned additional re- 
sponsibility for the homeroom, are left to work out their own salva- 
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tion. He believes that “no homeroom plan is likely to be successful 
unless teachers are re-educated and tactfully and persistently super- 
vised in carrying out the plans proposed and agreed upon” (55:590, 
1932). In approximately one-third of the schools studied, homeroom 
teachers were provided with mimeographed material, usually con- 
sisting of suggestions for homeroom programs. 

Students may be assigned to homerooms on various bases. The 
most frequent appears to be a simple alphabetical grouping. Ability 
grouping is now seldom used. Ideally, grouping in the homeroom 
should be made on the basis of a study of each student. By taking 
into consideration his relations with teachers and other students, 
his home background, his special abilities and needs, the personnel 
worker is better able to place him in the group to which he can con- 
tribute most and from which he may receive the most stimulation 
and benefit. — 

As to the length of time a teacher should remain with a group, 
there are differences of opinion. Some writers recommend that the 
homeroom teacher specialize in a certain class group such as the 
freshmen or the seniors. Others believe that the values of continu- 
ous contact with the same students for three or four years outweighs 
the advantages of special knowledge of a certain age group. In the 
permanent homeroom plan students are received from every enter- 
ing class. These freshmen stay with their homeroom teacher during 
their high school years. Having only a few new pupils from year 
to year, the teacher can quickly acquaint himself with each. 

The widest variation in practice is found in the use of the home- 
room period. Homeroom activities may be classified as guidance 
activities (114, 1940), administrative activities, activities to pro- 
mote school spirit, and study procedures. 

Among the guidance activities mentioned w 

Rating the character of students. ; 4 

Finding summer and after-school employment for stu ents. 

Controlling students’ participation in extra-curriculum activities. 

Attempting to discover and develop latent abilities. 

Helping students to make out their programs. i 

Conferring with all students regarding their work. 

Conferring with failing students. 


Commending students doing especially good work. , 
Counseling on choice of college and vocation and on various other 


personal problems. b i , 
Guidance may also be offered in group discussions of common prob- 


ere the following: 
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lems and in situations demanding courtesy, co-operation, leadership, 
and self-expression. 

Some of the common administrative activities are the following: 

Taking attendance. 

Reading bulletins from the office. 

Making announcements. 

Conducting school elections. 

_ Recording marks on report cards. 

Collecting money for tickets, fees, and other purposes. 

Co-operating with the student council. 

Other more specific problems and projects frequently introduced 
in the homeroom period are those relating to health, recreation and 
use of leisure, educational and vocational plans, social customs and 
manners, character and personality, and thrift. Many homerooms 
feature programs to observe special days and others that, from the 
student’s point of view, are primarily for entertainment and enjoy- 
ment. 

The evaluation of homeroom activities should consist of an at- 
tempt to ascertain the extent to which the homeroom program has 
met the needs of all the students—their need for perspective and 
continuity in their school work, for opportunity to assume respon- 
sibilities in small groups, for self-expression, and for acquiring the 
information and attitudes necessary as a basis for making choices 
and solving real life problems. In order to attain these values an in- 
formal democratic atmosphere and practice in problem solving are 
essential. 


3. PERSONALITY COURSES 


Certain problems brought to light in the homeroom period may 
require more extensive treatment than is possible in the time allotted. 
The discussion of such problems may take the form of a course on 
modern problems, personal and social. As early as 1920, a course 
(525, 1920) was organized, beginning with an appeal to the stu- 
dent’s own experience with group life, such as family, school, teams, 
and clubs, and continuing with the tracing of the development of 
modern society. All but one of the seniors who took the course were 
in favor of requiring such a course for all high school students. The 
majority said that they spent more time for preparation in this 
course than in other courses and were convinced that field trips 
were worthwhile and much free class discussion necessary. 

Since that time many courses in social relations and personality 
development have been established elsewhere. The course developed 
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by Gibson (219, 1927) was divided into three parts: “social respon- 
sibilities,” “relations with others,” and “problems of personality.” 
More recently, Brockman (62, 1936) has been experimenting with 
a course originating in the question, “What is she like?” In the 
first term of high school the personality instruction is integrated with 
the civics course required of all freshmen; during the second term, 
with hygiene. In addition, the daily section periods and four forty- 
minute periods each term are devoted to the personality work. 
Other suggestions for such courses, which approach the problem 
from different angles, have been made by Jordon, Ziller, and Brown 
(308, 1935) in a book entitled Home and Family; by Hunter (281, 
1932) in The Girl Today, The Woman Tomorrow, which developed 
as the result of twelve years of experience in a large cosmopolitan 
high school; by Lyster and Hudnall (360, 1935) in Social Problems 
of the High School Boy; by Brown (65, 1933) in an article; and 
by McAndrew (361, 1935) and McPhee (382, 1934). 
The introduction of personality courses raises many questions 
which demand serious consideration. Among these questions are 
the following: What kind of personality do we want to develop? 
What recognition of individual differences should be given? What 
is the effect of personality courses on the modification of personality? 
What other ways of developing personality may be more effective? 
Is self-centered struggle for personality desirable from the mental 
hygiene point of view? Is there danger of developing artificial social 


mannerisms ? 

The effect of these co 
behavior in school and a 
this, the description of content and metho 
synchronized with case studies of individuals. 


urses in terms of knowledge, attitude, and 
t home should be studied. In order to do 
d of the course should be 


4. LEADERSHIP CLASSES 


The leadership class constitutes another type of informal group 
which has been introduced into the curriculum of some schools. If 
group work requires knowledge and skill for successful functioning, 
ee might te raised: Should not the group-work process 
become a subject for serious study and be introduced as such in 
the regular curriculum? In the Parker High School, Chicago (620, 
1938), the attempt was made to do this. A class known as Social 
Science I” was organized for thirty students holding prominent 
school offices. Three periods were devoted to discussions of leader- 
ship, the history of American education, trends apparent in society, 
the history of student co-operation in school control, and the history, 
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merits, shortcomings, and operation of their own organization. The 
fourth period in the week was spent in a formal cabinet meeting, and 
the Friday hour at meetings of the school legislative body. In the 
entire range of group activities in a school, such a class offering 
definite instruction has a place along with the most informal and 
spontaneous groups. A somewhat similar class consisting of all 
members of the student council was described by Atkinson (20, 
1939). This class dealt with less theoretical background and more 
specific projects such as the improvement of the high school 
assemblies. 

At Sacramento, California (467, 1936), the same kind of experi- 
ment was tried. This class likewise studied school problems—the 
assembly program, supervision and control of the locker system, by- 
laws to the school constitution, orientation of entering students, 
supervision of student body elections, and publication of a students’ 
handbook. In studying each problem, they used the following 
outline : 

1. Isolating the problem. 

2. Collecting data. 

. Analyzing the data. 

. Arriving at conclusions based on the data. 

. Drawing up of a plan or program for the solution of the 
problem. 

This course is one means of attacking the fundamental problem of 

student government activities, namely, the education of the students 

in co-operative procedures. 

Hand (237, 1940) obtained opinions about student leadership 
seminars from 50 per cent of institutions of higher learning enroll- 
ing five hundred or more students. The main findings were: 

Less than one institution in seven were treating campus activity 

problems in any of the regular courses. 

The majority (52.1 per cent) believed that a course or seminar 
in student government problems or problems of campus leader- 
ship would be desirable. Only eighteen institutions, however, 
were offering such a course at the time of the study. 


nA 


5. OTHER “GROUP GUIDANCE” CLASSES 


_ Descriptions of guidance through group activities incorporated 
into the regular curriculum may be found in the references already 
cited and in many additional books and articles (6, 1933; 7, 1938; 
428, 1939). The most common pattern of procedure is one in which 
the students submit questions and problems which they would like 
to discuss and a personnel worker or committee prepares materials 
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to inform the teachers on some of the common problems and to help 
them to improve their techniques of work with groups. The best of 
these programs encourage student initiative, meet the needs of local 
groups, and give students instruction in the planning and carrying 
out of programs. In instances in which programs have developed 
into stereotyped, teacher-dominated subject matter, most of their 
values are lost. 

One of the obvious values of the case conference method is appre- 
ciation, on the part of the student, of the problems which his con- 
temporaries are facing and of the ways in which they are meeting 
them. Thus the student may see his own problems in a larger per- 
spective. From an administrative standpoint, the cost of guidance 
may thus be decreased by reducing the amount of time needed for 


individual interviews. 


Instead of imparting i 
ther educational plans in a 


nformation about choice of college and fur- 
core curriculum or homeroom, teachers 
may sponsor a special club for this purpose. One such club (200, 
1939) included in its program speakers on relevant subjects, the 
reading of current articles and magazines relating to choice of 
college, the consulting of reference books, and individual conferences 
with the sponsor. 

The careers conference is a condensed or concentrated form of 
the class in occupational information. Among the good features of 
the careers conference are the use of student initiative in the plan- 
ning and executing of the program, the organization of groups on 
the basis of fields of work rather than specific vocations, a series of 
conferences scheduled during the semester rather than a concentra- 
tion of meetings in one day, the participation of parents as well as 
students, the inviting of young workers as speakers in addition to 
those who have become well-established in their vocation, and the 
recording of talks given in a form which may become a permanent 
addition to the vocational guidance library. Specific details in plan- 
ning an apparently successful careers conference are given by Mitch- 
ell (407, 1938). Such conferences are a common feature of the 
guidance programs in many secondary schools, colleges, and univer- 


sities.” 
C. Honor SOCIETIES 
I, IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
eties in high school are still prevalent, they must 


Since honor soci i 
ince tion, even though they may not be theoretically 


be given considera! 
2 Investigations on the class in occupations will be reviewed in the fifth volume 


of the series on vocational guidance. 
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approved. The National Honor Society has approved chapters of 
two types: (1) those strictly scholastic and (2) those organized as 
service clubs engaged in such projects as the promotion of scholar- 
ship and citizenship, tutoring, and co-operation in the guidance pro- 
gram, journalism, and research. 

Four factors that have been considered in the selection of stu- 
dents for membership in honor societies are intellectual interests, 
achievement in school subjects, ratings of students’ classmates on 
citizenship, and ratings of the faculty on citizenship. According to 
Reavis, “If honor societies are maintained in the secondary schools, 
the method of selecting the members should be refined to a degree 
that will command the confidence of those who fail of election as 
well as of those who are elected” (473 :430, 1928). 

A survey made by Terry (573, 1926) showed scholarship, meas- 
ured almost without exception on the basis of teachers’ marks, 
to be the most important basis of selecting members. Attempts have 
been made, however, to give appropriate emphasis to qualities of 
service, leadership, and character. 

These ratings are frequently made by faculty members who are 
asked to make either a blanket rating on all the qualities to be con- 
sidered or a rating on each quality separately. Instead of ratings by 
the faculty, the student’s score on a point system may be used. 

Another question on the rating of candidates is sometimes raised : 
“Should .the judgment of the students’ classmates on citizenship 
qualities be obtained and taken into consideration by the faculty com- 
mittee in choosing the members of the honor society?” Factual data 

‘on this question was collected by Reavis (473, 1928) from 220 
juniors and seniors in the University High School, University of 
Chicago. The following correlations between citizenship ratings of 
the faculty and citizenship ratings of the students were obtained: 

Entire group of 220— r = 685 

All boys—107 —r=.729 

All girls—113, — r = .640 
These correlations are sufficiently high to indicate a substantial 
agreement between faculty and student judgment, and warrant the 


use of either or both ratings in selecting candidates for honor 
societies. 


2. IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The problems of honorary fraternities in a teachers’ college (568, 
1933) appear to center around several difficulties : the connotations 
of fraternity, the overemphasis of grades, and the development of 
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intellectual snobbery. The values of these groups lie in their con- 
tribution to the maintenance of higher standards, fuller orientation 
in a chosen field, widened contact with other institutions of higher 
education, the promotion of improved student and student-faculty 
relationships, and contribution in research or services to the group. 
Unless these values are realized, the honorary society will eventually 
vanish, or at least diminish in numbers. 

In certain large universities (425, 1933) the honorary fraternities 
approach the farcical. At Syracuse University, at one time, there 
were sixty-three honoraries, thirty-eight of which were nationals. 
A student had a 60 per cent chance of joining one and in some cases 
belonged to three or four. Thus mere numbers created a difficult 
problem. This multiplicity of organizations diverts large sums of 
money to national headquarters, sometimes as much as $10,000 an- 
nually from large universities, or a quarter of a million dollars in 
the country as a whole (465, 1934). 

It was recommended that there be one honorary for each school 
and college of the university and that both sexes be admitted to it. 
More fundamental was the proposed evaluation of honorary societies 
and the attempt to eradicate evils which have arisen in connection 


with them. 
D. ASSEMBLIES 
I, HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


There seems to be a prevailing unanimity of opinion as to the two 
sources from which the assembly in secondary schools arose. One of 
these is the custom, prevalent in early American colleges, of holding 
daily chapel exercises largely devotional in nature but also used for 
such administrative procedures as announcements and remonstrance, 
by someone in authority, for cases of wrong doing. The other source 
is generally stated as being the “speech-days,” “F riday-afternoons, 
and similar forensic displays so typical of the common schools of 
earlier days, particularly on the rural frontier (374 13-4, 1930). 

More recently, assemblies have been used chiefly to publicize inter- 
school athletic contests, to discuss citizenship attitudes and discipli- 
nary problems, to stimulate school spirit and intraschool contests, to 
make group awards, to “sell” certain propositions, and to hold de- 
votional exercises. The time allotted has been from forty to fifty 
minutes and the responsibility for the assembly has been usually 
assumed by the principal. In 1923 fifty-three out of ninety-five prin- 
cipals reported that they arranged the assembly programs, and 
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twenty-one served as chairmen (180, 1923). Obviously, the assem- 
bly program was largely a “principal activity” at this time. From 
1920 to 1930, however, a marked trend was evident toward greater 
student participation in conceiving, planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing assembly programs. 

By 1930 the assembly was used as a unifying agency in the social- 
ization of students and as a means of orienting students to the entire 
educational program of the school. At that time the trend seemed to 
be toward “informative” assembly programs largely planned by the 
students, spontaneous in character, and geared into the educational 
programs of the school. There was little evidence of unity and con- 
tinuity in the programs (500, 1930). 

As the public high school developed, assembly procedures were, at 
first, adopted in much the same form as that used in the earlier in- 
stitutions. Their subsequent modification has been at a pace so 
uneven that one finds every sort of procedure recorded, varying 
from traditional programs of devotion, announcements, “scolding,” 
and bits of oratorical display by a student, faculty member, or visitor, 
to such a pupil-conceived and directed program as that in operation 
at the University High School, Oakland, California (71, 1931). 

McKown (374, 1930) made six “guesses” as to the possible 
future of the assembly : 

1. That the audience will participate more actively in the program. 

2. That programs and series of programs will attain greater unity 

through a central theme. 

. That schools will exchange programs. 

. That evaluation of programs will be more objective. 

. That professional training for sponsors of assemblies will be 
demanded. 

. That such training will be provided in institutions for the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

At the present time little evidence of progress in most of these direc- 

tions is available in published form. 


o anA U 


2. ALLEGED VALUES 


The following claims have been made for the school assembly : 
Develops school unity. 

Encourages school spirit. 

Provides motivation for curricular activities. 

Stimulates interest in extra-curriculum activities. 

Builds proper habits and attitudes in audiences. 

Affords opportunity to share information. 
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Creates intelligent public opinion in school. 

Stimulates expression and overcomes self-consciousness. 

Develops the aesthetic senses and widens interests. 

Develops self-expression. 

Provides inspiration and opportunity for focusing attention on 

higher values. 

Motivates and supplements class work. 

Makes an important contribution to race relationships. 

Helps to create understanding in the community. 

Many more specific values might be mentioned. 

Some of those listed are open to unfavorable criticism. Arousing 
“school spirit” which has no directed outlet may be worse than 
valueless. Emphasis on competitive assembly exercises may neutral- 
ize instruction aimed to develop co-operation. Poise and proficiency 
in expressing oneself before a large group is probably an ability not 
needed by many students and one that is not developed as a result 
of one or two appearances a year. 

In institutions of higher learning the same problems have pre- 
vailed. In many institutions, however, improvement in the assembly 
has been made through the co-operative effort of faculty and stu-:. 
dents. For example, in the State Teachers College at Trenton, New 
Jersey (327, 1941), as a result of growing dissatisfaction with the 
traditional chapel period, the faculty began to study the problem. 
As no published information on the teachers’ college assembly was 
available, a faculty committee sought information from other insti- 
tutions and made a critical survey of their own procedures. The 
major recommendation incorporated in the “new plan” was to use 
the assembly to enrich the cultural background of the students who 
come from a diversity of social background and cultural experience. 
In its final form the program consisted of a number of distinguished 
men and women who spoke on various subjects in the field of litera- 
ture and drama, education, athletics, music, travel, science, and reli- 
gion. The total cost of securing the speakers was $1,800, part of 
which was paid by the student executive board and the major part 
by the college. Active student participation was provided for in the 
public forum which followed talks in the field of politics, sociology, 
and international affairs. The compulsory feature was retained in 
order to insure attendance of a small minority who might other- 
wise not avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Attendance at a second series of weekly assemblies sponsored by 
this assembly program committee was voluntary. These assemblies 
were held regularly in a period on Friday morning when no other 
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classes or other meetings were scheduled and provided for more stu- 
dent initiative in the planning and conducting of the assembly. 


3- COMPULSORY ASPECT 


One of the questions which has been frequently raised by admin- 
istrators is “Should assembly programs be compulsory?” In one of 
the nation-wide surveys summarized by Rugg (500, 1930) it was 
reported that attendance was compulsory in 90.2 per cent of the 
138 high schools studied. 

An outstanding example of successful voluntary assemblies has 
been developed over a period of years in University High School, 
Oakland, California (71, 1931). There the pupils are free to decide 
for themselves whether they will attend a particular assembly. The 
programs are varied in nature, ranging from a “pep” rally to a 
technical presentation of a scientific problem. One assembly attended 
by the writer presented three representatives from different religious 
groups, each of whom spoke on his own faith. The assembly room 
was crowded with students who had come voluntarily and listened 
with keen interest. Obviously the problem of compulsory assembly 
is closely related to the quality of the program. If it meets students’ 
needs, they will come whether attendance is compulsory or voluntary. 


E. ATHLETICS 


The potential values of athletics have been analyzed into specific 
attitudes, appreciations, abilities, and understandings (475, 1938). 
The attitudes included were the attitudes of inquiry, personal cul- 
tivation, personal expression, respect for personality, open-minded- 
ness, mental integrity, responsibility, tolerance, respect for consti- 
tuted authority, interest in working harmoniously with others, and 
the scientific attitude. Among the appreciations were appreciation of 
high standards of conduct, shared activity, the beautiful, nature, and 
the achievements of thinking. The abilities to follow instructions, con- 
form to social standards, maintain health, and respond to situations 
requiring neuro-muscular skills were mentioned. It was suggested 
that athletics would also contribute to the understanding of the rela- 
tion of health to human development, recreation as a creative agency, 
and “democracy as a method of living and thinking.” 


I. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Facts concerning the early days of intercollegiate games and sports 
were presented by Cowley with his admirable historical perspective 
(126, 1934). He dates the first intercollegiate athletic contest in 1852 
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when a boat race took place between Yale and Harvard. Seventeen 
years later intercollegiate football of a rough and ready type was 
initiated. It was not until some years later that basketball, hockey, 
soccer, tennis, and swimming became college sports. Athletic letters 
and athletic cheers and cheer leaders “with their questionable pagean- 
try” made their appearance during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

In tracing the development of college athletics, no one should over- 
look the Carnegie Report entitled, “A Study of American College 
Athletics” (508, 1929). This report is based on an extensive and 
comprehensive survey of facts and on visitation of more than one 
hundred institutions in the United States and Canada. The capital- 
izing of athletic skill of boys for institutional purposes is character- 
ized as exploitation for unworthy ends, a danger to health, and a 
corruption of morals. The vicious practices of recruiting and sub- 
sidizing of athletes which reach down into the secondary school are 
described in detail and their effect upon the student is clearly set 
forth, as are also some factors related to intercollegiate competition 
as an obstacle to students in attaining the level of intellectual per- 
formances which their capacities should make possible. 

Two years later, Savage, McGovern, and Bentley (509, 1931) 
described some wholesome changes taking place in 164 colleges and 
universities with respect to the recruiting and subsidizing of athletics. 

A survey (265, 1939) of leisure activities of students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin showed that more than 75 per cent of the 
students took part in activities appealing to their interest in the 
opposite sex. The most popular activities included : 


Per Cent of Students 
Participating Either 
Occasionally or 


Activity Regularly 

Movies. ...sssrerrreee 84 
Dancing.....-+++e+e++ 74 
Out-of-door exercise. ... 68 
Spectator sports......- 58 
CATIS EEE E 52 
Participator in sports... 49 
Parlor dates.....-.++++ 4I 
Union lectures.....-.-- 39 
Student organizations.. . 37 
Concerts....--+-+-+++++ 34 
Dramatics 34 
Hobbies. .....--++-+++- 24 
Forums and debates... . 16 
Teas and receptions. ... 12 

: 9 
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This study of the use of leisure time in one university shows the 
relative position of athletic activities among other competing forms 
of recreation. 

There is a reciprocal relation between the development of the 
physical activity program and the development of the individual 
student. One may influence the other. The resulting habits of engag- 
ing in physical recreation thus depend not only on physical and 
physiological maturation but also on the kind of program provided. 
Baker (24, 1940) obtained statements from 1150 women and girls 
fifteen to twenty-five years of age regarding their habits of physical 
activity. As the girls mature, they tended to engage in less strenuous 
and more vicarious activities. Both physical and social factors appar- 
ently produced these changes. There was little evidence that their 
patterns of activities were definitely planned. 


2. PROBLEMS 


a. Relation of athletics to intelligence and scholarship.—This 
problem has been more extensively studied than any other in the 
field, but without sufficient appreciation of its complexity. In 1931 
Jacobsen (286, 1931) summarized seventeen investigations that had 
been made in approximately forty-two high schools. From the exam- 
ination of the data, difficult to summarize because of lack of uniform- 
ity and precision in methods, he concluded that high school athletes 
are of average mental ability, that they compare favorably with 
non-athletes in academic achievement, and that the scholarship of 

_athletes does not suffer appreciably during participation. 

Later references on this question (121, 1935) generally show the 
differences in scholarship between high school athletes and non- 
athletes to be negligible. 

Less closely related to the school program is the study made by 
Wyland (643, 1934) to ascertain the relation of Scouting to the 
schools and the records of Scouts compared with non-Scouts. Re- 
ports were obtained from 2300 superintendents and principals of 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. The school appar- 
ently is making no effort to “take over” Scouting as an administra- 
tive responsibility of the school. The basic controlling policy seems 
to be “increasing co-operation without incorporation.” 

In intelligence and scholarship Scouts are consistently higher than 
non-Scouts. Their scholarship, however, is not commensurate with 
their higher intelligence and more favorable home conditions. The 
most outstanding differences between the records of Scouts and 
non-Scouts are in their positions of leadership in student activities- 
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In all of the schools included in the study Scouts held the majority 
of important student offices. 

One of the more recent references presented a comparison of scores 
made on standardized English tests by high school boy athletes and 
non-athletes (521, 1938). This investigation eliminated the unre- 
liability of teachers’ marks which have usually been made the basis 
for comparison in investigations of this kind. On the Barrett-Ryan 
English Test and the Iowa Placement Tests the median percentile 
for athletes was 47.5 and for non-athletes, 42.7—a difference which, 
according to the investigator, is large enough to be significant. In 
proportion to their intelligence as measured by the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination the athletes made higher 
achievement records than the non-athletes. The definition of “ath- 
lete,” however, would affect this relationship. If all students who 
had participated during high school years in any extra-class games 
or sports were included, we should expect different results than if 
the subjects were limited to those who had engaged extensively in 
athletic activities. Reference to other investigations on this relation 
is made in the following chapter. 

b. Control and finance.—A variety of policies with respect to 
the administration of intramural athletics was found to exist in 
twenty-four selected colleges and universities (423, 1937). Out- 
standing were the apparent neglect of ‘policies to provide for the 
health of participants who engage in strenuous activities and the 
overemphasis of awards. Other procedures of administration should 
legitimately vary with the stage of development of organization and 
program in an individual institution and with its facilities, equip- 
ment, climate, size of staff, and budgets. f 

In the high school field, regulations of the state high school ath- 
letic associations are uniform with respect to two main points, 
namely, that students eligible for high school athletics must be 
amateurs and must be high school students, not postgraduates or 
students who have had experience in college. Other than these two 
regulations, there seems to be no clear-cut agreement concerning the 
aims of interscholastic athletics. 

Problems of financing activities including athletics are reviewed 
on pages 43-48. More than other group activities, however, ath- 
letics involve problems of co-operation among schools. 

The method of financing interschool competitive athletics in the 
junior and senior high schools of Chicago in 1928 combined a cer- 
tain degree of centralization with control by each individual school 
(153, 1928). A Board of Control, consisting of one representative 
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from each school, formulated rules and regulations for all sports and 
fixed the fee to be paid by each school upon entering the league. In 
the final championship games 10 to 15 per cent of the net gate 
receipts were turned over to the board. 

c. Interschool contests.—Many problems arise from interschool 
athletic contests. This problem of teams for competitive purposes is 
a study in itself and of great importance. For the spirit of “team 
play” and “good sportsmanship,” which is exemplified concretely in 
games and sports, may influence the esprit dg corps of the entire stu- 
dent body for good or ill. 

In high schools, athletics are only one form of interschool con- 
tests. Replies received from 168 of 491 high school principals to 
whom questionnaires were sent in May 1929 showed an extensive 
variety of interschool contests, the most prevalent being athletic con- 
tests (623, 1932). Public speaking contests and music contests were 
next in frequency. Journalistic, commercial, and academic contests 
involved a large number of student participants in many schools. 
Since a relatively small percentage (only 17.8 per cent) of high 
school students participate in contests of this kind, the benefits, if 
any, are limited to a very few. 

_ Another survey likewise showed interscholastic competitive activi- 
ties to be astonishingly prevalent. In this survey of 224 schools dis- 
tributed over the United States, Reavis 
per cent of these schools, durin 
interscholastic contests in thirty-two 
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of all the students and the effect on the school and the community. 
Teachers who have been in school systems where such contests have 
been featured have pointed out many negative results : neglect of 
the majority of the students in the effort to train the contestants, 
fatigue and strain on the part of students and teachers, the substi- 
tution of a spirit of competition for a spirit of co-operation among 
schools, neglect of other important activities. Most of these serious 
objections to interscholastic contests would be removed by having 
schools co-operate rather than compete in presenting a finished per- 
formance to the community and by providing opportunities for all 
students to participate in similar activities on a recreational rather 
than on a highly expert basis. 


3. TRENDS AND PLANS 


A crucial point of attack is the selection of physical education 
directors who are “educators.” Too many are “coaches” who exalt 
the winning team even at the cost of undue inroads on school time, 
loss of friendliness between schools, and real sportsmanship. There 
seems to be a trend toward the more educationally minded director 
of athletics. 

In both high school and college a tendency may be noted to abol- 
ish or modify interschool competitive athletics, and to feature inter- 
mural activities. Especially is this true in the case of girls. Certainly 
athletics are not justified unless they are free from commercialism 
and unless all students are allowed to take part in any activity that 
will be beneficial to them. “Fair play, courtesy, generosity, self- 
control, and friendly feelings for the opposing school should not be 
sacrificed in the desire to win” (481:30, 1931). Although 1631 
schools answered “yes” to that statement, the realization of such an 
objective is no small task. 

Far less competitive than the interscholastic contests are the “play 
days.” Although the teams, on these occasions, are composed of 
members of several schools, the number of activities is large and 
the competitive aspect minimized by prohibiting crowds of spectators. 

The popularization of athletics at the University of Iowa (132, 
1939) took the form of “play night,” sports programs for girls, 
clubs for specific sports such as badminton, swimming, and archery; 
dancing lessons; and work in community recreation centers. “Play 
night” was held Saturday evenings during the summer session and 
at intervals during the winter. The facilities of the women’s physical 
education department were made available for volleyball, softball, 
cageball, archery, ping-pong, shuffle-board, dancing, folk dancing, 
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square dancing (91, 1938), and a variety of other games and sports. 
An ice skating rink was likewise enjoyed by students and field trips 
of the camera club took students with special interest in photography 
out of doors. Thus students were encouraged to build permanent 
interests in physical activities that are as appropriate for adult life 
as for college days. 


A similar co-recreation program was developed at the University 
of Wisconsin (265, 1939). 


4. OUTING CLUBS AND YOUTH HOSTELS 


variety of outdoor activities can be enjoyed—hiking, skating, skiing, 
sleigh rides, cycling, riding, swimming, group singing, discussions, 
“For wholesome and satis- 
plus good fellowship with- 
no peer” (135 :326, 1938). 
is represented by the youth 
hostel is patterned closely 
after the youth hostel associations abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Monroe 
‘as they prefer to call it— 
ve young people from this 
he first hostel in this coun- 


young travelers stopping over- 
accommodations for the small 
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fee charged, secure necessary directions or help, and “play the game” 
with respect to conduct. 

An increase in the use of youth hostels during 1937 was reported 
by Cline (108, 1938). By that time 110 hostels or youth centers 
had been established and were being used increasingly to supplement 
the programs of the schools. Cline described in some detail the 
facilities made available to young people in different states. 

In time the youth hostels may become one of the most worthwhile 
leisure time activities, both creating and satisfying a love for the 
out-of-doors as well as fostering friendly relations among the young 
travelers whose motto is “Not for myself, but for the group.” 


F. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Group activities acquire depth and stability as they become con- 
cerned with fundamental areas of human knowledge and modern 
problems. Only by including such activities can the potentialities of 
group work be fully realized. The regular curriculum as well as the 
group program benefits from the academic interest type of club. 
Moreover, the extent and quality of participation in these clubs are 
indicative of the vitality of the regular curriculum when the depart- 
mental club represents curricular activity leading to further voluntary 
activity. 

Increasingly the informal group-work procedure of academic inter- 
est clubs is being employed in the classroom. During the past twenty 
years hundreds of descriptions of group activities in the core cur- 
riculum, in the homeroom, in special “group guidance” classes, and 
in subject matter classes have been published. Very little attempt has 
been made, however, to appraise the results of these activities in 
terms of changes made in boys and girls. 

Enough illustrations of successful assemblies planned and con- 
ducted by students are available to warrant high schools and colleges 
moving still more rapidly in this direction. The fact that these 
student-planned assemblies attract large and interested audiences of 
students who are not required to attend is important experiential 
validation of the procedure. It is a long way from the formal, faculty- 
dominated, uninteresting traditional assembly to the spontaneous, 
student-controlled vital programs now appearing in many schools 
and colleges. 

General principles of group work are likewise gradually being 
applied to athletic activities. If the physical education director’s at- 
tention is focused on the best development of every student, he will 
no longer tolerate the abuses enmeshed with the program of inter- 
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school contests. Instead, he will provide suitable group activities in 
school and in the community for every student, for some, informal 
outdoor association requiring no special skills; for others, games 
and sports in which they will engage outside of school, and for a few, 
perhaps, competitive groups requiring a high degree of skill. 

Neither scholarship nor intelligence is necessarily related to ath- 
letics. The relationship varies with the many factors uncontrolled in 
the investigations which have been made. One hypothesis supported 
by several researches is particularly significant, namely, that scholar- 
ship in relation to intelligence is higher for athletes than for students 
not engaging in athletic activities. In other words, engaging in ath- 
letics may have a tonic effect on the student which results in his using 
his mental ability more effectively. 


G. RESEARCH NEEDED 


A study of the values of extra-class academic interest clubs and 
athletics as compared with the value of curricular groups in the same 
subject matter fields would supply a sounder basis for or against the 
present trend toward curricularization of these activities. Such an 
investigation would have to be repeated in a number of institutions 
because variations in the kind and quality of the groups would greatly 
influence the results. The same administrative setup in two schools, 
one in which the curricularized group work was handled skillfully 
and enthusiastically and the other in which teachers were either 
antagonistic or indifferent to the plan, would obviously yield radically 
different results. 

: The continuity of these activities in after life should also be sub- 
jected to investigation. At present there is little correspondence be- 
tween the activities to which a large proportion of school time is 
devoted and the leisure activities in which students later engage. 
Certainly the school should be more effective in teaching students to 


get Satisfaction from worthy types of activities which they can enjoy 
both in the present and in the future, 


CHAPTER VIII 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Tue staffs of student publications differ from social and recreational 
and departmental groups, described in the previous chapters, in being 
more specialized, individualistic, and limited as to the number of 
students who can participate. This group of student activities is like- 
wise more frequently incorporated as part of the curriculum than 
are the social groups. Although not primarily social, student publica- 
tions may have high social value. They bring boys and girls together 
in one of the most natural and wholesome kinds of relationship, 
namely, that of working co-operatively on real tasks. 

For these reasons student publications, including newspaper, an- 
nual, magazines, and handbooks, are an important part of the stu- 
dent activity program. Their two main purposes are to contribute 
to the personal development of students and to enhance school life. 


A. VALUES OF STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the general values already mentioned, the college 
publications are often important organs of student opinion. Studer 
(560, 1926) cites several striking examples of the “new journal- 
ism” in action: In 1924 the Crimson was the first to point out the 
official neglect of Professor George P. Baker’s famous ’47 work- 
shop. The paper stated that the university officials permitted the 
Business School to get $5,000,000 while “Professor Baker was ac- 
tually forbidden to raise money.” The paper lost the fight; Professor 
Baker left for Yale; but a note was struck in college journalism that 
has been echoed since in many a college. 

Another example was in connection with the widespread chapel 
revolt in the spring of 1925. Paper after paper took up the issue. 
So effective was the agitation that three student bodies voted against 
required chapel in the fall of 1925. The results were: 


For Compulsory Against Compulsory 


Chapel Chapel 
Vale.....seecceesereee 241 1681 
Penn State College. .--- 315 1709 
Vassaf...eeeeeerceeeet 64 819 
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College papers have similarly led in successive drives against com- 
pulsory military training and unpopular professors, courses, and 
college policies. In some cases the result has been conflict between 
radical young editors and reactionary presidents, faculty members, 
and alumni. 

Principals and teachers (86, 1940) believe that participation on 
a publication staff is worthwhile for the majority of students taking 
part. Only six of 613 teachers and two of 282 principals responded 
negatively to a question on that point raised by Campbell (86, 1940). 
Twenty-five heads of schools of journalism were not so unanimously 
in favor of school newspapers: only thirteen considered school news- 
Papers worthwhile and eight were definitely opposed to them. 

According to Hopwood (275, 1926), student publications touch 
college life at perhaps more points than any other agency, and are 
one of the best mediums through which the “peculiar phenomenon 
of the undergraduate mind at work” may be observed. 


B. PREVALENCE oF STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Student publications are a long-established feature of school life. 
Established early, probably because of their close affiliation with a 
major school subject, they have persisted in somewhat changing 
form untii the present day. 

College journalism may be roughly classified under five heads: 

1. The college bulletin, mainly a faculty publication. 


2. The literary magazine, now disappearing from the college 
campus. 


3. The humorous publication. 

4. The college newspaper. 

5. The annual, or yearbook. 
These forms of publication are likewise found in many secondary 
schools and offer a variety of experience in journalism to a limited 
number of students. 


In many high schools 
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general activity fund. In the opinion of twenty-three of the re- 
spondents, the annual was not worth the time and money spent on 
it. It was noted that many school publications made more effort to 
stand high in yearbook contests than to further the personal develop- 
ment of the students and to render service to the school. 

A similar opinion survey made in a particular institution today 
might give directors of publications courage to discontinue annuals 
and papers that appear to be of little value and to improve the qual- 
ity of those that are most educationally helpful. 


C. SOME PROBLEMS AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


The sponsor of student publications is confronted with many 
problems. Among these are the lack of basic policy with respect to 
the various publications, low standards of journalism, limited par- 
ticipation, the selection of staff, and the supervision and financing 


of the publication. 
I. LACK OF BASIC .POLICY 


As in every other student activity, the sponsor and the group 
should be guided by definite and educationally sound objectives. 
This is often not the case. Each group is intent upon the immediate 
demands of the narrow situation, and frequently fails to synchronize 
with the larger purposes of the total publication program. 

Before any publication is undertaken, the school must settle the 
following five questions of policy, otherwise the staffs may find their 
ventures unsuccessful : 


1. The need for a school publication should be canvassed and the 
character of the publication to be attempted should be determined in 
accordance with the school’s needs. 

2. Some person of the adult personnel of the school, capable and 
willing to assume the responsibility of directing the project, must be 
secured for sponsor. The success of the paper depends upon this key- 
official. 

3. Competent students must be secured for the positions of responsi- 
bility on the publication staff. 

4. Before undertaking the regular publication of a school paper, the 
ability of the student body and the school faculty to maintain the degree 


of sustained effort required to carry the project through to a successful 
finish must be determined. 

5. The major problems which relate to the business management of 
publications, including a group of petty minor problems . . . must be 
considered in toto and properly arranged for, before the success of a 
school publication can be assured (474:141-42, 1926). 
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After policies have been determined, problems of organization 
and relationship arise within a school or college, or among the schools 
of a city system. Fretwell has offered an excellent practical solution 
for this problem: 


A school that has two or more publications may find that these publi- 
cations overlap each other in content, organization, and appeal, and that 
there may be conflict in policy as well as an unhealthy rivalry... . A 
board of publications may help codrdinate all conflicting interests and 
develop a school policy governing all school publications. Such a board 
may be composed of the editors, business managers, and advisers of all 
publications, the head of the English Department, the adviser of boys, 
the adviser of girls, the director of extracurricular activities, the presi- 


dent of the student council, and the principal or his representative (212: 
314, 1931). 


In some systems this would not need to be as large a group, but it 
is a wise thing to encourage any plan which leads to co-operation 
among students. The- city of Cleveland has been very successful 
along this line. The thirteen senior high schools are kept informed 
of what is going on in the world of student publications by a direc- 


tor of publications. The teachers have formed an Association of 
Teachers of Journalis 


ing once a month to 


2. LOW STANDARDS OF JOURNALISM 


Standards of journalism must be maintained. If there are no rec- 
ognized standards in the publications 


dent publications should 


ed and recognized, the school is next 
ing = students acquire the neces- 
orm their journalistic assignments. 

x number of schools have decided that the best way to os the 
Ssary careful training is through a class in journalism under the 


a 
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direction of the English Department (73, 1924). In the course of 

“such training students should not get the notion that work on the 
school paper will prepare them to be journalists. Roemer and Allen 
state this point emphatically : 

The high school can no more educate and train the journalist than it 
can the doctor or lawyer. True, some high-school graduates can do news- 
paper work probably quite as well as some newspaper workers are now 
doing it, but the teacher who encourages a high-school pupil to go 
directly into journalistic work, in which writing after all forms but a 
small part, is doing violence to both the pupil and the profession of 
journalism (494 :45!-52, 1929). 

In 1929 academic credit for work on the newspaper or magazine 
staff was the exception rather than the rule. A large proportion, 
however, received money for their work on college publications 


(380, 1929). 
3. LIMITED PARTICIPATION 


Surveys have shown a relatively small proportion of students en- 
gaged in school publications. For example, Brooks (63, 1924) re- 
ported that a very small proportion of students—only ninety-one out 
of a total enrollment of 3,681—at Northwestern University devoted 
part of their time to student publications. As a result of this narrow 
participation, some students were spending a very large amount of 
time on this activity, while others who would profit by such experi- 
ence in journalism were being deprived of the opportunity. Journal- 
ism in high school or college is a student activity that may be em- 
ployed to encourage written expression and co-operative activity on 
the part of the entire student body. 

4. SELECTION OF STAFF 

The selection of the newspaper staff presents many problems. In 
college 
the directing editorships are positions of honor and profit, most earnestly 
sought. The editors must build up and maintain a competitive process 


that will weed out the unfit and bring the best men into final positions 
of power. To do this they invite freshmen to compete as reporters, and 
from among them the best are selected to continue throughout the sopho- 
more year. These again are weeded out to make the junior staff, and 
from the juniors the lucky two or three are chosen for directing posi- 


tions in the senior year (298 :284, 1932). 


Information about this aspect of college publications was obtained 
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from fifty-eight colleges and universities (419, 1929). The manner 
of selecting members of the publications’ staffs varied in these in- 
stitutions. In thirty of them the faculty had some part in the selec- 
tion of the editor in chief. Faculty control ranged from selection by 
a committee of the faculty or a faculty adviser to selection by a 
joint committee of students and faculty, a board of control, or the 
student body’s vote on faculty nominees. In the other institutions the 
editor in chief was selected by the student council without restric- 
tions, or by the student council, the former staff, students in jour- 
nalism, or the retiring editor. In three cases the editor in chief ob- 
tained his office through uniform succe: 
competitive basis. 

The business manager was most frequently selected by a joint 
committee of students and faculty. In the majority of cases the 


associate editors and other staff members were selected by the 
editor in chief. 


ssion and, in one case, on a 


members proficiency in writing seems to be the usual requirement. 


5. SUPERVISION AND CENSORSHIP 0 
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wood (275, 1926) attributed the lack of inspiration, which might 
be expected of student writers at “the most emotional, enthusiastic, 
and impressionable time of their lives,” to the “dead hand of the 
faculty,” hampering their enterprise. 

Perhaps the most enlightening statement is that of Bakeless: 


But no periodical was ever successful without stepping on somebody’s 
toes occasionally ; and gross lapses of fact or taste can be guarded against 
easily enough where student government exists. It is only necessary to 
re-enact the state law against obscenity and libel as part of the laws of 
the student government, and enforce penalties accordingly. This avoids 
the objectionable and essentially un-American practice of censorship, to 
which educational authorities resort far too easily, and which is doubly 
objectionable because it makes the school or college administration at 
least implicitly responsible for everything printed (22:475, 1933). 


6. FINANCING OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The financing of school publications presents a perennial prob- 
lem. “There are three ways [of financing a paper]: by subsidy, by 
subscription or sales, and by advertising” (494:459, 1929). It is 
generally only in the early stages of a paper’s life that a subsidy is 
necessary, as most schools feel that their paper should be self- 
supporting. It was found by Terry in 1930, in an investigation of 
this aspect of newspapers, that the annual cost of publishing a news- 
paper in the average city high school was between $850 and $1,000. 
Income from subscriptions is seldom sufficient to cover the costs of 
publication, except in schools that are equipped with printing facili- 
ties (572 :202, 1930). 

The question of advertising is a very important one. Frequently 
the business aspect necessary to put the publication on a sound finan- 
cial basis runs counter to certain social responsibilities. For example, 
the most remunerative ads are usually those which encourage the 
use of products disapproved by college authority. In this connection 
the stand taken by Syracuse in regard to cigarette advertising is 
pertinent (296, 1932). In that situation the staff was willing to face 
financial difficulty rather than accept advertising contrary to the 
principles of the college. . 

The solution of these problems demands both sensitivity to stu- 
dents’ needs andstechnical knowledge and skill in the field of jour- 
nalism. Through co-operative study of each problem students and 
sponsors will be able to work out satisfactory policies and pro- 


cedures. 
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D. THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


Of all the student publications the school newspaper is the most 
responsive instrument of the student body and its most expressive 
voice. Although more transitory in its influence than the annual or 
the handbook, it usually deals with more vital issues. 

Although one school newspaper was reported as early as 1870, the 
majority of schools did not publish newspapers until after the 
World War. In 1929 McNeil (380, 1929) stated that there were, at 
that time, more than four hundred papers published at least once a 
week. Of this number thirty-two were college dailies, ranging in 
size from four to thirty-two pages. 

More important than the size of the newspaper or the frequency 
with which it is issued is the quality of its contents. An examination 
of the content of both high school and college newspapers indi- 
cates much room for improvement. Although it is generally agreed 
that the newspaper should concern itself with real educational prob- 
lems, few college publications achieve this standard. An analysis of 
news of extra-curriculum activities appearing in 447 issues of news- 
papers in tax-supported colleges in all sections of the country showed 


the following proportion of space devoted to different topics (175: 
29, 1932) : 


Per Cent 
Interschool sports 


Literary, musical, 2 
MOCIEEY: canine nc 26 
Intraschool sports 4 
Religious and moral training.. 4 
Student government ER I 
Total for extra-curriculum activities 100 
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minutes of display. The cost of all equipment, aside from screen and 
projector, was under one hundred dollars. 

Closely associated with the subject of what school papers publish 
is the question of what students read in these college papers. Ac- 
cording to Horton’s study (276, 1934) of the reading interests of 
students in two colleges, the men’s greatest interest was in sports; 
the women’s, in “campus gossip”—though the men were also inter- 
ested in the latter. Men were least interested in society news—more 
than 60 per cent of the freshman boys never read it. Even the women 
were not especially interested in it. The “Collegiate Digest” section 
attracted the greatest attention of all, while the editorial page ap- 
peared to be the most neglected. 

The school paper may influence community as well as student 
opinion. Snyder (536, 1933) obtained evidence that the high school 
paper was read by parents, patrons, and teachers as well as by stu- 
dents. The following five features received the widest attention: the 
honor roll, humor, pictures and cuts, a humorous and philosophical 
column, and news concerning the activities of school clubs. Parents 
and patrons expressed an interest in the paper as a whole, not merely 
in the material written to appeal only to them. Thus the school paper 


may forma valuable link between the school and the community. 


E. THE ANNUAL 


The yearbook, or annual, is a student publication designed pri- 
marily to give the history of a school for the year in which it is 
issued. As early as 1806, Yale published a booklet entitled “Profiles 
of Part of the Class Graduated at Yale College.” But this early 
publication resembled the old photograph album to a greater extent 
than the modern college annual (173, 1935). The latter was born 
about 1880. Of the three types of annual—the literary, the class- 
book, and the historical—the literary is rapidly disappearing; the 
expensive classbook is not sufficiently universal in its appeal; and 
the historical type has persisted because it portrays the activities of 
the school. 

The contents of many annuals have been subject to analysis and 
criticism. An analysis of one hundred annuals (196, 1932) selected 
at random from more than four hundred high school annuals en- 
tered in an all-American yearbook contest in 1927, showed the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The range in pages was from 56 to 272, the average number of 

pages being 159.7. Approximately one-third of this space was 


devoted to photographs. 
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A central theme was found in 84 per cent of the books. 

Senior news and advertising each occupied approximately 15 per 
cent of the pages. Boys’ athletics and clubs were given the next 
largest number of pages, while other classes and numerous other 
topics were each allotted only a small amount of space. 

Very few schools used the annuals as opportunities to give voca- 
tional guidance. 

On one policy there was general agreement, namely, that the an- 
nual should contain a record of events for the year, and that work 
on it should begin early in the school year. 

Just criticism of the annual has been concentrated on its extrava- 
gant production. Around 1921 the costs of annuals skyrocketed. 


In one of the Eastern colleges, the 1920 book, the greatest produced 
in a long line of annuals that college had sponsored since 1893, cost 
about eight thousand dollars and had a circulation of approximately 
twelve hundred copies. In the same college, the 1921 book was produced 
at a cost of nearly forty thousand dollars and reached a circulation of 
nearly fifty-five hundred copies (173 :124-25, 1935). 


Burges Johnson, in writing of this phase of the college annual, 
says, “About $3,000,000 is spent annually” (297:62, 1935). It is 
safe to say that (1) in scores of colleges the book is insolvent, (2) 
the accounts show a deficit, (3) “inexperienced boys are handling 
funds ranging from two to twenty-five thousand dollars annually, 
collecting the money in unbusiness-like ways, expending it upon an 
inefficiently and extravagantly planned book” (297 :62, 1935). For 
example, the annual is published at a retail price of six dollars and 
the manufacturing cost is seven dollars, because of the undergrad- 
uate desire to “keep up with Lizzie.” The deficit is made up in part 
by ads, in part by a tax on organizations, 

In high schools as well as in colleges there is a demand for less 
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responsible for all costs. As the business manager then has to pay 
only the single bill to the printer, the possibility of bribery or corrup- 
tion is practically eliminated. 

In other high schools where the cost of an annual is prohibitive, 
one issue of the monthly magazine, dedicated to the senior class, 
may take the place of the annual. Being a little more artistic in 
make-up than the regular issues, and containing the photographs of 
the members of the senior class, such an edition satisfies the desire 
of students for a record of each high school year at only a slight 
additional expense. 


F. THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


The school magazine presents a wider range in content and form 
than any of the other school publications. Three types of magazine 
may be distinguished: the monthly booklet containing articles of 
literary or humorous nature; the magazine page inserted regularly 
in a student newspaper, and devoted to feature stories, human in- 
terest stories, and creative writing; and the magazine supplement 
of the newspaper, containing the highest quality of stories, essays, 
poems, feature articles, and cartoons (616, 1930). 

In his newspaper the student is a highly moral, law-abiding, God- 
fearing young man; in his humorous magazines, quite otherwise. 
The humorous magazines, far more than the college newspaper, are 
affected by the individuality of the editor and reflect less “the dead 
hand of the faculty.” An analysis of six leading college humorous 
magazines showed the following frequencies of different types of 


items: 


Giri itemB. es sii ss iinoras os sss 123 
Off-color girl items. . R 

College and faculty. n 
General items................ 174 


There seems to be little definite policy and no very definite stand- 
ards in the great majority of the humorous magazines. Critics ought 
to remember, however, that college humor is written by college un- 
dergraduates for college undergraduates. 

In general, the magazine appears to be less common in the college 
than in the high school. Johnson (298, 1932), writing in 1932, 
stated that out of a list of seventy-five colleges, representing the 
older and better endowed institutions in all sections of the country, 
twenty-five reported that their students issued a literary magazine, 
and eight of these were in financial difficulty. Thirty institutions had 
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no literary publications, and twenty published a magazine subsidized 
by the English department. 

Jones (305, 1935), three years later, reported that the magazine 
was an extra-curriculum undertaking in 86 per cent of the 269 public 
high schools surveyed. He found no significant tendency toward 
change in the curricular status of the magazine. 

Fretwell’s point of view regarding the school magazine represents 
a forward-looking attitude: 


The literary magazine as an extra-curricular activity should grow out 
of the curricular life of the school. . . . If the school desires to have a 
literary magazine, the place to begin is not in the magazine itself, but in 
developing really creative work in the various English classes. The best 
of this creative work may find an outlet in the magazine. ... As the 
schools grow in the direction of creative writing, the ability to produce 
and to appreciate the literary magazine will probably develop (212: 
344-45, 1931). 


G. THE HANDBOOK 


The student handbook is a school publication that explains the 
organization, administration, functions, aims, traditions, opportuni- 
ties, and ideals of a particular school. Its purpose is to help orient 
the new student. If it is successful in fulfilling this function, it be- 
comes an important social-civic influence in the school. 


‘ S 991-93, 1924) suggested that the following are 
the eight divisions into which the content of most books ee to 
items of inspirational value Promoting school spirit, (2) 


son be is z pee Practices of administration (3) curricu- 
uidance, (4) guidance for ed ti e hi 
(5) vocational guidance, (6) pial fone, iy ae 


A personal guidance (7) guidance in 
Opportuniti ic Rc NAA E 7 
A rose and practices of good school citizenship, (8) miscel- 


McKown (375 :491, 1937) named five classifications : (1) general 
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information, (2) organization of the school, (3) program of studies, 
(4) student organizations and activities, (5) school routine, cus- 


toms, traditions, etc. 

Earlier McKown (376, 1924) analyzed 212 handbooks, showing 
the frequency of each item which was discussed in at least one para- 
graph. In a similar detailed study of 233 high school handbooks from 
thirty-five states, Rea (469, 1927) found 192 different items dis- 
cussed. Items that appeared twenty-five or more times in the two 


studies are as follows: 


Frequency 
Items Rea McKown 
Ma E TE 167 
Date of publication +. 165 148 
Course of study.... 163 154 
Athletics. v0.04 so veces 158 
Attendance regulations. . 145 121 
School songs......++eeeeeeeeeeeeees 143 145 
Pupil organizations. ae 137, 188 
Daily schedule......- ss 138 92 
Library information sm Ssi 70 
Ciub.. so 0 sistas era 129 37 
Names of faculty. 128 140 
School yells... .-.--++-++e+ 128 138 
Plans of building and grounds 127 31 
Introduction and foreword. .... ied ESO 47 
College entrance requirements ae AY 78 
History of school... ay 107 60 
Assemblies.....-- + 104 
Lost and found. - 100 58 
Awards... .ccsccusece ve ae 96 50 
Requirements for graduation 95 81 
Report cards. ...--+++++++ 95 52 
Cafeteria... 94 86 
Tardiness......-- 93 
Pictures of building. 92 
Lockers... e.s...» 86 60 
Pictures of people. 86 41 
Bire diili. assas 85 72 
General information. 85 
School calendar..... 85 64 
Marks and marking. 81 59 
Organization publishing. 8r 80 
Scholarships.......++++++ 79 58 
Blank memorandum space. es 78 48 
Social life; sors sie cisisere ar 75 
Index.....-.. P 71 59 
Honor society... . 69 
Table of contents. 68 71 
How to study... 67 55 
Honor rolls......-++++ 64 56 
Telephone regulations. 63 31 
60 62 


Athletic rules..........- HE 
Names of handbook staff............ 60 47 
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Frequency 
Items Rea McKown 
Greetings. ao 55 35 
Board of education, names. . ia 55 25 
Traffic regulations.......... pa 54 49 
Tiaals e cras 52 
Health regulations... .. ssi 5I 
Constitution and by-laws........... 5I 98 
Bel lS YSE tn saae panain 50 
Directory of building 50 61 
Letter wearers........ ai 44 33 
Space for owner’s name............. 44 36 
Admission regulations.............. 43 32 
GPCRS A T see 43 57 
Athletic records. 42 38 
Fees and tuition. . 42 
Bulletin boards. . . 39 35 
Care of building.... 39 45 
Athletic schedules. 38 46 
Advisers......... 38 45 
Barling taisnais 37 
Manners and courtesy . 37 49 
Study hall rules....... 36 44 
Summer school. . 34 
Homeroom... . 33 
PTA a asaran ses 33 
Home work... uos... nii 32 45 
Point system. . igure 32 
School spirit. 3I 
Supplies. corssssacesaen. 3I 
School colors............ 30 34 
Alumni association, . 29 
Dedication of book. . 29 27 
Publications......., 29 
Smoking regulations. 29 26 
Aims of school...... 27 3I 
Do and don’t... 27 
Pass slips... 26 25 
Trophies. . 26 
Traditions. . . 26 
Book exchange. . 25 
Examinations......_. 25 38 
Student schedule blank 59 
Registration rules..... | 5I 
Vocational guidance... 45 
Working papers... . . 42 
Textbooks.......... 40 
Transfer and discharge 36 
Regents’ examinations, 35 
MISMOS asata 34 
Advertisements. 30 
Entering and leaving... 29 
Rules for organizations. 28 
Rules for office holding. 28 
Flag salute... . oe 26 
mployment 
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Two items of importance to college students, frequently omitted 
in the handbook, are “fraternities and sororities” and “faculty ability 
and relationships.” Although existing handbooks do not meet stu- 
dents’ needs to the fullest extent, they are improving in content and 
form. 

The cost of the handbook is defrayed in various ways—sometimes 
by the board of education, sometimes by funds which students raise, 
sometimes by charging a small fee, and less often by obtaining ad- 
vertisements. In order to keep the cost at a minimum, a majority of 
schools publish the handbooks every two or three years. Another 
way to reduce expenses is to purchase plates of relatively permanent 
material from the printer and use these plates for a number of 
editions. 

Closely related to cost is the size and style of the handbook. The 
range in size varied from two and one-half to four by six inches or 
larger, and the number of pages from ten to two hundred. A size 
small enough to fit the pocket seems to be preferred. Obviously the 
type should be legible, the paper of good quality, and the whole 
booklet readable and attractive in appearance. 

Responsibility for publishing the handbook is assumed by various 
groups. By means of an analysis of 110 handbooks McKown (376, 
1924) found that forty-two of the sixty that supplied information on 
the publisher were published by the student government. The board 
of education, parent-teachers associations, alumni, faculty, and vari- 
ous school clubs were responsible for the publication of the remain- 
ing eighteen. Examination of other handbooks has shown the board 
of education and student council to be most often responsible for 
the publication of the handbook. But occasionally the handbook is 
published by an English class, the athletic council, the guidance 
committee of the girls’ club, or the dean’s office. 

The editorial staff of the handbook usually consists of repre- 
sentatives from each class. As supervisor, a well-qualified teacher, 
generally in journalism, is appointed. “The few handbooks received 
which were the work of teachers or administrators rather than co- 
operative student work do not show any superiority in plan or literary 
execution over those prepared by pupils” (318:595, 1924). More- 
over, students are probably better qualified than teachers to interpret 
school ideals and practices to other students, for they are more likely 
to speak the same language. 

There are distinct educational values in making the publication of 
the handbook a direct responsibility of the students. Chief among 
these is the opportunity offered for students to participate actively in 
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formulating the rules and regulations of their school. Other values 


have been expressed by Wells and McCalister (616, 1930), as fol- 
lows: 


Before students can tell others about their school, they must know the 
school themselves. They must feel that their school is not merely a struc- 
ture composed of so many bricks and so much mortar and steel, but that 
it is a living organism of which they are important parts, that this 
organism has a spirit, and that they are helping to mold and direct this 
spirit. The morale of the entire school may be changed by producing a 
handbook; instead of hazing every freshman who enters, students see in 


each newcomer an opportunity to render service: school becomes a co- 
operative enterprise (616:76, 1930). 


H. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Because certain student publications have become a tradition and 
are closely allied to the curriculum, they have undergone less modi- 
fication than many of the more mobile groups. Modification should 
be made, however, in several directions. While maintaining stand- 
ards of good journalism, the sponsor should be sure that values to 
the individual student are realized and extended. While giving the 
necessary expert assistance, he should not unnecessarily curb or in- 
hibit the students’ creative expression. While endeavoring to have 
produced as fine a product as possible, he should carefully weigh 
relative values to the student and to the school. 

The storm center with respect to the newspaper has been around 
the question of censorship. Controversy over the annual has centered 
on its cost and content. The school magazine has tended to be 
wrecked on either of two extremes—being too Victorian or too 
risqué. The handbook has tended to be too dull and too adult in 
So it should be written for the students, and by the students 
who have gained respect for laws through having had a share in their 
making. 


I. RESEARCH NEEDED 


Since practically no research has been done in this field, the in- 
vestigator may stake out his clai 


; m to any one of a number of studies. 
4e may ascertain trends by rep 
tion employed in the same insti 
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But the investigator should not be content with a description of 
these details of machinery. He should try to discover the effect that 
school publications have upon those who write and manage them, 
and upon those who read them in the school and in the community. 
Such researches would require personal data about the students, ex- 
tensive interviewing and observation, time schedules and introspec- 
tive reports made by the students, and analysis of the publications. 
With such data on hand the investigator would be able to study 
the contribution different students make to a particular publication, 
and the contribution which that publication makes to the develop- 
ment of the individual student. 


CHAPTER IX 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARTICIPATION IN 
GROUP ACTIVITIES AND OTHER FACTORS 


THE scientific study of the relationship between participation in 
student activities and other factors presents many difficulties. Initial 
difficulty is encountered in setting up criteria for selecting partici- 
pants. Various criteria have been proposed : mere membership in any 
activity group, definite achievement or a certain amount of consistent 
contribution as a member, office holding in the group, and rating 
according to a point system. Certainly the terms participation, schol- 
arship, intelligence, and success should be precisely defined. 

Even though participants and nonparticipants may be adequately 
defined and grouped, these groups are usually treated as homogene- 
ous. Actually each group is composed of persons so different in many 


respects that the relationships to be studied are certain to be affected 
by the heterogeneity. 


Another difficulty lies in the failure to control important factors 


other than the experimental factor. For example, the relationship 
between scholarship and participation in group activities has little 
meaning unless other factors s 
remunerative work, heal 

The researches alrea 


have been rendered m 
By means of case stud 
for further study, i 


ore significant by the use of case study data. 
y data the investigator may uncover hypotheses 
i nterpret more adequately statistical findings, 
illustrate the complexity and interrelations of factors, and gain in- 
sights particularly useful for counseling, 

ithin these limitations, two relatio 


studied, namely, intelligence and Participation in group activities, 
and scholarship and Participation in Sroup activities. Less work has 


been done on the relationship between students’ group activity in 
high school and college and their latter “success in life’—a factor 
most inadequately defined and appraised, 

In order to make Provision f 


or individua 
nel worker should know what kind of stude: 
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mships have been extensively 


l differences, the person- 
nt is attracted to various 
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group activities. Do the more intelligent tend to engage in a larger 
number of activities than the less intelligent? Do they prefer the 
more academic type of activity, leaving the social and athletic groups 
to those who are average or inferior? Do those who engage in stu- 
dent activities have higher scholarship than those who do not? Do 
they more nearly work up to their capacity than those who do not? 
Are they more successful in other ways? 

Obviously there are no general answers to these questions because 
the attitude and policy with respect to student activities varies from 
institution to institution, and determines to a large extent member- 
ship and leadership in each group. The investigations reviewed supply 
information on the relationships in the institutions studied, but not 
necessarily in others. Accordingly, the results of research in each 
institution will be presented as a unit rather than a more rigid classi- 


fication of findings under specific topics. 
A. EXAMPLE OF AN OUTSTANDING STUDY OF RELATIONSHIP 


The analysis made by Crawford (129, 1928) at Yale of the rela- 
tionship between participation in extra-curriculum activities, scholar- 
ship, and intelligence is one of the earliest and one of the most 
detailed and discriminating in this field. The data were assembled 
from administrative records supplemented by time charts submitted 
by students. The selective factor entering in was recognized: a larger 
proportion of replies were received from students prominent in ac- 
tivities than from those who did not engage in them; approximately 
two-thirds of the active group returned time charts, as contrasted 
with less than half of the nonparticipants. The entire undergraduate 
body of the classes of 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929 was listed in four 
divisions : 

. Students in activities and self-supporting. 

. Students in activities and not self-supporting. 

. Students not in activities but self-supporting. 

. Students not in activities and not self-supporting. 


PUNH 


The data thus collected showed the students in activities to be 
superior to those not in activities with respect to mental ratings 
(difference .07 S.D.) ; more superior in subject grades (difference 
about .30 S.D.) ; and still more superior in the correlation between 
the two. An analysis of all students engaged in any extra-class ac- 
tivity, including those both self-supporting and not self-supporting, 
showed the nonparticipants to be two and one-half points in scholas- 
tic averages below their more active fellows. It was the students who 
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were neither in activities nor were self-supporting who made the 
lowest records of all. The self-supporting students made about the 
same grades regardless of their participation in student activities, 
but the non-self-supporting students varied widely in the grades they 
obtained. 

Some of the details of relationship are presented in Tables II and 
III. In Table I the reader may compare scholastically students in 


TABLE II (129: 124, 1928) 


STUDENTS OF Four YALE CLASSES IN ExTRA-CurRRICULUM ACTIVITIES COMPARED 
SCHOLASTICALLY WITH THOSE IN SAME CLAssEsS Not So ENGAGED 


No. Average Class- Mental | Correlation 
ce Room Grades |pp, | Test Between Men- PE, 
Cases for Total Work Rating | tal Ratings 
to Date X/o and Grades 
Allstudents in extra- 
curriculum activities. |1 ,244 76.4 o.r | +0.04 -46 0.01 
Allstudentsnotin extra- 
curriculum activities. |1 ,399 74-6 o.I | —0.03 -30 0.02 
Self-supporting stu- 
dents in activities....| 407 77.1 0.2 | +0.06 -49 0.02 
Self-supporting stu- 
dentsnot inactivities | 403 76.8 0.2 0.00 33 0.02 
Non-self-supporting 
students in activities. 835 76.0 0.1 | +0.02 -44 0.02 


Non-self-supporting 
students not in 
ACHVIEIES 5 ies asan 996 74.0 0.1 | —0.05 +29 0.02 

All students in activ- 
ities or self-support- 
ing or both......... 1,647 76.5 0.1 | +0.03 43 0.01 

Students neither in 
activities nor self- 
supporting.......... 996 74.0 0.1 | —0.05 +29 0.02 

Total for whom com- 
plete data are avail- 


DIE are ah cternltessieceres 2,643 75-4 0.1 | 0.00 -41 0.01 


four Yale classes who engaged in extra-curriculum activities with 
students in the same classes not in activities. These groups are sub- 
divided into self-supporting and non-self-supporting students. In 
Table III relationships in each of the major groups of activities are 
presented. 

It will be noted that differences in mental ratings and grades 
between those in athletics and those in non-athletic extra-curriculum 
pursuits were small, but in favor of the students engaged in nọn- 
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athletic activities. Athletes on football and baseball teams attained 
somewhat lower scholastic averages than those engaged in other 
sports, but, in general the major sports showed the highest correla- 
tions between mental ratings and grades. 

Judging from these results, one may conclude that certain extra- 
curriculum activities may actually be favorably related to classroom 
work. In other words, student activities may serve as a secondary in- 
centive to study. Such indirect scholastic motivation may be promoted 
by scholastic requirements for membership in activities or by the 


TABLE III (129: 126, 1928) 


STUDENTS IN ExTra-CuRRICULUM ACTIVITIES COMPARED 
witH THosE Not So ENGAGED 


Mean 
t 3 Time 
Scho- Mental Correlation No. |Mean Time] Reported 
No. | lastic Test Between Return-| Reported | Spent in 
Activities of | Aver-|PEa Rating Mental PEr ing Spent in | Extra- 
Cases | age to X/e Rating Time Study | Curricu- 
Date and Grades Charts |(per Week)| lum 
Activities 
(perWeek) 
es D 
Football... 175 | 73-8 |0.3 +66 0.03 | 102 19.7 8.2 
Baseball 73-9 |0.4 -54 0.04 48 20.1 9.3 
76.6 |0.3 +52 0.03 153 19.4 7.4 
75.6 |0.3 -49 0.03 117 21.0 9.2 
76.5 |0.6 -10 0.08 3I 19.8 7.8 
75.4 [0.1 “55 0.02 451 20.0 8.4 
76.3 |o.1 +42 0.02 402 20.5 8.3 
75.9 |0.1 -48 0.01 853 20.2 8.4 
Publication boards.| 193 | 76-9 |9-3 4 0.04 142 18.5 12.5 
Dramatic, debat- 
ing, musical clubs.| 252 | 77-5 |0-3 St 0.03 148 21.0 12.0 
All non-athletic 
activities.....+-+ 392 | 77.2 |o.2 |+0.28 -45 0.02 290 20.1 1.5 
All students en- 
gaged in E C A 
(Net total)...-.++ 1,244 | 76.4 0.1 0.04 -48 0.02 884 20.2 9.9 
All students not 
engaged in such 
activities. ..-..++ 1,399 | 74.6 |0.1 |—0.03 35 0.01 402 21.2 
Entire undergrad- 
uate student body 
for whom data 
available... 2.643 | 75.4 |0.1 | 0.00 -41 0.01 


stimulus and tonic effect resulting from enjoyable and successful group 
associations. Many of the superior students, however, might devote 
extra effort to study if their student activities were curbed. Certainly, 
as Crawford suggested, the influence of student activities and self- 
support must be recognized in this type of research. 

The fact that undergraduates at Yale participating in student ac- 


tivities make better scholastic records, and measure up to their 
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scholastic potentialities to a higher degree than do nonparticipants 
may be explained by the lack of motivation in our present educa- 
tional situation, thus making these secondary types of incentive 
effective, or by the activity students’ greater zest and energy. 


B. INTELLIGENCE AND PARTICIPATION IN GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Crawford’s results, with respect to intelligence, have, in many 
instances, been duplicated in other colleges and universities. At Col- 
orado State Teachers College (500:35, 1930) the median scores of 
154 students on the Thorndike Intelligence Examination were as fol- 
lows: 


For the activity group............... 
For the nonactivity group 


At Wittenberg College (395, 1932), during 1927-28, in every 
class, except the sophomore women, the students active in extra- 
curriculum activities had a higher average intelligence score than 
the less active students. One explanation of this relation is that the 
intellectually able students were using the extra-curriculum activities 
as a means of expending some of their surplus mental energy. 

The results obtained with high school students likewise have, for 
the most part, been favorable to the groups engaging in student 
activities. For example, a comparison between participants and non- 
participants in major extra-curriculum activities in two Illinois high 
schools (410, 1929) indicated that, on the average, the students who 
participated in extra-curriculum activities were superior in general 
intelligence to those who did not. The correlations between scores on 
intelligence tests and school marks of participants and nonpartici- 
pants were as follows: 


Nonparticipants High School A High School B 
Boys AAI, AT EOE eigen -24 33 
GIS. E EITE aan -42 -48 

Participants 


Participating semesters 


-60 352 
-74 „61 
-47 „61I 
-63 -50 


It will be noted that the correlations between general intelligence 
and school marks are higher for participants than for nonpartici- 
pants, suggesting better motivation of the participants in the use of 
their mental ability or intelligence being the determining factor when 
time is limited. The higher correlation in the case of boys in 
School B during the semesters in which they were not participating 
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in extra-curriculum activities was out of line with all the other re- 
sults, and was probably due to the variations in marks of a few boys 
of average or less than average intelligence. 

Comparisons between specific activity groups with respect to in- 
telligence have shown a slight superiority for those in activities of 
a predominantly intellectual rather than social or physical in nature. 
Data collected from 512 students in six high schools in Minneapolis 
(532, 1936) and from the same students in the University of 
Minnesota between 1925 and 1929 yielded the following facts about 
the relations of intelligence to extra-curriculum activities : 


1. Dramatics and publications tended to attract the more intellec- 
tually able students in both high school and university. In high 
school the less able students tended to be found in the social, 
music, and athletic groups; while in the university, they were 
more likely to engage in religious and semi-curricular activities. 

2. Although the correlations between scholastic aptitude and num- 
ber of activities engaged in are low (0.7 = .047 for boys in 
high school; .o8 = .046 for men in the university; .13 = .038 
for women in high school; and .16 = .038 for women in the 
university), the medians computed for students engaged in 
varying numbers of activities showed a hierarchy of ability in 
direct relation to the number of activities carried. 


Thompson (576, 1931) found one hundred successful high school 
debaters usually among the higher half of the class in intelligence, 
and seldom with an I.Q. much below 117. In the group studied, 
those who rated as most successful in debating were, on the average, 
higher in intelligence but not so definitely superior in their English 
marks, 

Considerable interest has been shown in the relative mental rating 
of athletic groups. Of two groups of 108 boys and 76 girls in 
Colorado high schools, half of each group being athletes and half 
being non-athletes (500:172-74, 1930), the following figures were 


reported : 

Difference In favor of 
5.78 months Boy athletes 
1.86 months Girl non-athletes 


Score on Terman Group Test.--+-++++++-+++05* SR Bee non-athletes 
ae 4.11 points Girl athletes 
Score on Iowa High School Content Examination 12. 85 points Boy non-athletes 
3-13 points Girl non-athletes 
1.24 points Boy athletes 
5.25 points Girl non-athletes 


Average age, ws sais sienae vonenee dinane. nesies se 


Learning ratio... ... -eccerre rrtt ttrt renten 


1 See pages 172-173. 
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It will be noted that boy athletes are older, and lower in mental test 
score and achievement than the non-athletes. The same relationship 
does not hold in the case of the girl athletes. 

To summarize, we find a general tendency for both high school 
and college students participating in informal group activities to 
have slightly higher scholastic potentialities than nonparticipants. 
Although we might expect students engaged in the more intellectual 
types of activities to have a higher mental rating, this is not always 
the case. Especially in the case of girl athletes, some evidence of 
superiority rather than inferiority in mental ability is available. No 
constant relationship has been obtained with all groups or with all 
individuals within a group in which the central tendency is in favor 
of participants. Whether participating students measure up to their 
scholastic potentialities to a higher degree than do those engaged in 
no student activities will be discussed in more detail in the following 
pages. 


C. SCHOLARSHIP AND PARTICIPATION IN GROUP ACTIVITIES 


The problem of scholarship arises in connection with initiating 
new activities, limiting membership in a particular activity, and 
evaluating the outcomes of an activity. 


Excessive participation in extra-curriculum activities is frequently 
mentioned as a cause of poor scholarship, and participation in these ac- 
tivities is sometimes limited, or entirely prohibited, in the case of failing 
students. Enthusiasts for the extra-curriculum program, on the other 
hand, claim that these activities furnish incentives to study and that it is 
accordingly illogical to deprive failing students of the stimulus to achieve- 
ment which participation in such activities is supposed to give (549:211, 


1934). 


Numerous investigations have been concerned with this moot ques- 
tion. 


I. METHODS OF STUDY 


Four major methods have been employed to study relationships 
among intelligence, scholarship, and extent of activ 
Means or medians on intelligence and scholarship of various groups 
have been compared. Coefficients of correlations between intelligence 
and scholarship for participants and nonparticipants have been com- 
puted. Scholarship averages for groups of particiț 


d. pants and non- 
participants on the same level of intelligence have been compared, 


ity in groups. 
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and the multiple correlation technique has likewise been employed to 
hold certain factors constant. 

Each investigator has applied one or more of these methods to 
different groups of students with results that are difficult to compare. 
Several examples of these investigations will serve to illustrate the 
methods used and the results obtained. 


2. RESULTS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


At Wittenberg College, the University of Minnesota (394, 1934), 
and the University of Colorado (322, 1929) the students who were 
active in campus activities tended to receive the highest grades in 
academic subjects. Those who participated in no extra-curriculum 
activities tended, on the average, to receive the lowest grades. 

A similar conclusion as to the relationship between scholarship 
and participation in extra-curriculum activities was reached by Miller 
(403, 1937) employing a somewhat different method. Comparing a 
superior group of eighty-three with an average group of 554 grad- 
uates of four schools of the University of Pittsburgh, he obtained 
the following relations : 


Superior Average 
Group Group 


Percentage participating in extra-curriculum activities...... 75% 37% 
Average number of activities in which individuals belonged. . 2.24 0.99 
Percentage elected to office at least once during the four years 54% 21% 


Members of the superior group were twice as active as the average 
group in social, musical, and dramatic organizations, and seven times 
as active in debating. The conclusions arrived at by this method of 
treating the data for this sample corroborate results of other inves- 
tigations. . 

At Purdue University (371, 1940) the first step in the study of 
the relation of women’s extra-curriculum activities to certain other 
characteristics was to rate each activity on a scale of importance. 
For one hundred women graduates randomly selected from the class 
of 1939 ratings on activity, intelligence ratings, personality ratings, 
scholastic average, and number of semesters the student was on the 
“distinguished” student list were recorded. The relationships as in- 


dicated by coefficients of correlation were rather low. Activity scores 


correlated as follows with 
hological Examination..... .33 


Scores on American Council P: 
Scholastic achievement. . sess seee ee ennes nettets m tta .37 


Examination of the table of individual scores in the original article 
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is more significant to the personnel worker than the coefficients of 
correlation which are extremely difficult to interpret in view of the 
unreliability of the measures and the skewed distributions, especially 
of the personality ratings. The student having the highest activ- 
ity rating (111) had a lower intelligence rating (60) than the 
three students having zero activity ratings (66, 85, 68 respectively). 
Her scholastic average (5.30), however, was definitely higher than 
that of the three students who had participated in no activities (4.45, 
4.30, 3.71 respectively). Other individual cases likewise support the 
conclusion reached by other investigators, namely, that group activi- 
ties appear to have a stimulating effect on the student which results 
in relatively high scholarship. Exceptions, of course, can be found, 
as, for example, the student whose activity rating was 9, intelligence 
rating 18, and scholastic average 4.06. Detailed study of some of 
these individual cases would be most enlightening. Personnel workers 
need to know what combination of personal qualities, habits, methods 
of work, and environmental conditions make it possible for a student 
with average intelligence rating to carry a very heavy activity load 
and still maintain a high scholastic average, while a student of higher 
mental ability engaging in no activities does mediocre academic work. 

The effect of different degrees of participation is a phase of the 
problem that has received little attention. One study of one hundred 
college freshmen (543, 1929) supported the assumption that exces- 
sive participation in extra-curriculum activities may result in scholas- 
tic failure. It was found that those who indulged excessively in 
extra-curriculum activities had twice as great a chance of failing as 
the students whose participation was moderate. “Excessive partici- 
pation,” however, is difficult to define. What constitutes an extra- 
curriculum burden for one student or for a group in one institution 
may constitute a light load for another student or another group. 

A meticulous investigation (162, 1935) at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity employed an intricate system of paired comparisons in which 
intelligence was the same and participation in extra-curriculum dif- 
ferent for each pair. In twelve of the thirteen group comparisons, 
involving, in all, 364 cases, the college students who participated 
only a little or not at all in extra-curriculum activities proved to be 
the academically inferior students. Students who participated in 
three, four, or five extra-curriculum activities made average quality 
points definitely higher than those students who participated in only 
one or two activities. No evidence was obtained that curtailment of 
outside activities is a guarantee of improved scholarship. 
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When the activity records of failing students are examined, it is 
usually found that students on probation and those dismissed from 
college for deficient scholarship are as frequently or more frequently 
found among the nonparticipants as among the participants in stu- 
dent activities. 

Possibly the students who participate most actively have more 
interests, a more progressive spirit, and a richer social outlook than 
the others, even though the general intelligence is the same for both 
groups. The participants may also have a greater vigor of mind and 
body, which is applied to the*curriculum as well as to the extra- 
curriculum. 

At the University of Colorado (322, 1929) the mean scholarship 
points of the students participating in student activities was 1.37 
points higher than the mean of the nonactive group, and 1.34 points 
higher than the mean of the student body as a whole. These differ- 
ences seem to be statistically significant. 

More detailed analysis, made by the same investigators, indicated 
a relationship between scholarship and the kind of activity. When the 
extra-curriculum activity was similar in nature to the academic work, 
the students’ scholarship tended to rank higher than when the nature 
of the activity was different from the academic work. It was also 
noted that participation by men in more than two activities seemed 
to be associated with poorer scholarship, whereas this was not true in 
the case of women students. : ; f 

A detailed analysis of the median scholarship quotients? of different 
groups of students at Wittenberg College was made by Mehus (394, 
1934). The figures for some of the group were as follows : 


Men athletes. soss issa snose 1.92 Men non-athletes... ... eseese 2.12 
Men athletes Men non-athletes 
(Freshmen). ..... osoo oeae 1.88 (Freshmen). csse ssscsscsiess 2.13 
(Sophomore ariana 2.09 (Sophomore) snes taxes ee 2.11 


The scholarship quotient for women athletes was higher in every 
class than for men athletes. 


Fraternity men 
rority women 
Active in religious organizations 


Non-fraternity men............. 2.10 
Non-sorority WOMeN......-...... 2.46 
Not active in religious organizations 


OR OAT 2.29 
WOM ais. ssi inis T 2.62 
arn money while in college 

ERs socsan: sanrarnseib Se SASS 2.20 
WO mMetencicwnace manic SiE 2.44 


Other median scholarship quotients of men were as follows : 

f2 Scholarship quotient is obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
number of credit hours. Each credit hour of A was assigned 4 quality points; B, 
3; C,2; and D, 1. 
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Professional societies ci asosa sisas ass oenn 2.88 
Honor SOIRE. ciinis crna scsgemuecarase seios saree 2.43 
Publications... . 2.38 
Dramatits: . ssssss vas og 2.33 
Campus religious activities. 2.29 
Departmental clubs’ ic. sis rras ous cies sa 2.26 
Ms aea asar vise 2.23 
Those earning money. , ws S 
Fraternities......... ++ 2.09 
AUER ares oaa as aae n aa eaaa 2.09 
Church or religious work off campus........ 2.03 
Aes wane ou ays gr QASEE VE GERGS oie 1.92 


Median scholarship quotients in other activities (total group of 
women) were as follows : 


Oratory and debate 3.48 
Honor societies... . 3.25 
Dramatics., oee save 3-04 
Professional societies..............e000005 3.03 
Publications........ 2.71 
Departmental clubs. oe S 
Campus religious activities...............+ 2.62 
BOR ORIES oe: eenia an an ai BEG 2.60 
Athletics. . . 2.57 
PIU WOMEN y EE vers aati dare oases as 2.50 
Church or religious work off campus........ 2.50 
Women earning money............-.20055 2.44 
MEE a otitis aunts be ime toaceracncatens kadkad wian aos 2.28 


These details show specifically gross scholarship differences obtained 
in one college group. 

Dietrich (150, 1940) studied the more limited aspect of relation- 
ship between participation in extra-curriculum dramatics and scholas- 
tic achievement in two universities, He ascertained exactly how 
much time students were devoting to dramatics for which they re- 
ceived no academic credit and where they found the time. The week 
by week record of average number of hours spent on dramatics by 
each student showed a range of from o to 17.8 hours. Although the 
work as a whole was concentrated in the weeks immediately preced- 
ing the production of a play, in all but four weeks students were 
spending, on the average, more than five hours a week in dramatic 
work, Despite this expenditure of time in extra-class dramatic ac- 
tivities, the group participating made a definitely higher scholastic 


average than a control group, and also than university students as a 
whole. The average grades were as follows: 


Number in Average P.E. 
First Semester me sini ia 
Dramatic group 
BSG Seas cena « 72 -03I +0. 
Control group se aa coed ana i 72 ro He 
University undergraduates. . . , 


6240 3-740 
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Second Semester 


Dramahic Groups ows e ossi ses 78 4.186 +053 
Control group.......----+-- 78 3.831 +057 
University undergraduates. . . 6057 3.812 


The critical ratio for the first semester was 3.45, indicating 99 
chances in 100 that the difference was greater than pure chance. For 
the second semester the critical ratio was still larger, 4.61. 

Further analysis of the data showed no constant relationship be- 
tween the students’ total amount of participation in dramatics and 
their scholastic achievement. Nor was scholarship better when stu- 
dents were not actively engaged in dramatics. In fact, the weekly 
grades of a small number of students were higher during the weeks 
in which they were concentrating on the production of a play. Re- 
sults from the University of Wisconsin supported the main conclu- 
sion that, in these two situations and ones similar to them, “neither 
Participation nor the amount of participation in extra-curricular 
dramatics has any observable effect upon scholastic achievement” 
(150:28, 1940). Only in two individual cases did participation in 
dramatics appear to have an unfavorable effect on scholarship. These 
individual cases, however, are of concern to the personnel worker 
who should be alert to discover students who are not able to carry 
both a heavy load of extra-curriculum activities and maintain an 
optimum level of scholastic achievement. Considerable space has been 
devoted to this investigation because it is an admirable example of 
limitation of a problem, careful collection of data and statistical treat- 
ment, analysis in terms of individual cases as well as groups, and 
Practical application of the findings. 

Differences between fraternity and non-fraternity groups have been 
extensively studied. An analysis of data (331, 1936) on 682 fresh- 
men at Ohio University illustrates the complexity of the problem 
of studying the influence of fraternity environment on scholarship 
of students, The first problem is one of defining the groups to be 
studied. Although the pledges as a whole were not differentiated from 
the average student with regard to intelligence, the pledges who were 
initiated were definitely superior in intelligence : 


61 median intelligence percentile 


277 pledges initiated......--++-+-- i i 
Aone 49 median intelligence percentile 


244 pledges not initiated 


The selective factor is still more strongly operative in respect to 


scholarship figures : 


Over a five-year period the mean point-hour ratio 
of 277 initiated pledges was 1.450 
of 242 uninitiated pledges, 0.740 
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More than 97 per cent of initiates reached or exceeded the median 
of those not initiated. The group of pledges not initiated, constitut- 
ing approximately 40 per cent of freshmen fraternity pledges at 
Ohio University, have been ignored in other investigations. The 
results for the three groups were as follows: 


Mean point-hour ratio earned by 
ACCS: re sta aerate neues acts ees ae 1.420 


control group of non-fraternity freshmen. 1.102 


It is clear “that the fraternity initiates are a relatively select group 
of students and it is equally clear that university scholarship during 
the first semester on the campus is a much more potent differentiat- 
ing factor than is test-intelligence” (331:454, 1936). 

This investigation illustrates a number of problems involved in 
the study of this question. The first problem, that of defining groups 
to be studied, may be summarized by the following questions : 

1. In what category shall the rejected pledge be placed? How can 

fraternity influence on him be measured? 

2. How can the investigator identify students who spend more or 
less time and effort in the hope of being asked to join, but are 
not eventually asked? How can fraternity influence on them be 
measured ? 

3. If the group studied is limited to those initiated, how can a 
really adequate control group be selected? 

The second problem is one of more adequate treatment of data. 
The statistical treatment of data does not tell the whole story. Al- 
though the central tendency of one group may be superior to the 
central tendency of another group, fraternity environments are, with- 
out doubt, favorable to the improvement of scholarship of some 
students and unfavorable to others. 

The third problem is one of taking into consideration related 
factors. Economic and social factors are perhaps more potent in the 
student’s scholastic achievement than the fraternity environment. In- 
vestigation of the relationship between schola 


environment have neglected these factors, 
The fourth 


rship and fraternity 


, the pressure on a 


> p , chievement may be reduced. 
Since this influence is intentional and r 


diverse, it makes scholastic 
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performance of students in fraternities as a whole, though of course 
not in particular groups, less predictable than that of freshmen out- 
side of these organized groups (94, 1934; 332, 1935; 381, 1933). 

These problems of methodology are not peculiar to research on 
scholarship of fraternity and nonfraternity groups. The same diffi- 
culties, as suggested at the beginning of this chapter, must be faced 
in all studies of relationships in this field. Because of the many 
uncontrolled but influential factors, it is difficult to draw conclusions 
fraternity environment or participation in 
olarship of students even when the groups 
f intelligence test scores and marks. 


concerning the effect of 
group activities on the sch 
are equated on the basis o 
3. RESULTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
students supply additional evidence of the 
possibly beneficial rather than detrimental effect of extra-curriculum 
activities on scholarship. Monroe (410, 1929) reported that the 
participation of students in high school extra-curriculum activities, 
instead of adversely affecting their scholastic standing, appeared to 
be beneficial. The figures presented in support of this generalization 


were as follows: 


Studies of high school 


No. of Pupils Median I. Q. Median Mark 
High School High School High School 


A B A B A B 

Nonparticipants 

BEYS . 161 67 100.6 102 78.5 82 
Gir on 5. aine a Wiaisione 256 85 97-4 103 81.0, 84 
Participants 

Participating semesters 

Boys. ecarsye-aerniats T 75 53 101.4 109 81.9 82 

Girls ..4.5 osoan som en sine eee 37 25 «105.4 116 8.3 88 
Nonparticipati esters 

| Semele RE as 53 103.0 T09 82.8 BI 

CARIS a nace aag a a 32 25 105.0 116 88.4 87 
Participants in athletics aie 
Participating semesters. ...--- 51 99-5 
Nonparticipating semesters...» 27 101.0 1.3 


ame qualities of work prevailed 


In the group of high intelligence the s 
aes H E tive and semesters in which 


during semesters in which they were ac 


they were not active. — 
f investigation, Swanson (563, 1924) 


Following the same line o igation, >W ! 
sought to answer the pertinent question : During the period when 
one of two groups of high school students is participating in extra- 


curriculum activities, which group more nearly maintains a standing 
in scholarship that accords with native ability?” His results evi- 
denced little or no effect of participation on scholarship. The correla- 
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tions obtained between mean marks and Army Alpha Test scores 
are as follows: 
Participants during period of participation. .... +38 + .037 
Nonparticipants during last three years........ -37 + .047 
The correlations between mean marks before participation and after 
participation were .73 = .o1g for participants, and .70 = .o28 for 
nonparticipants over the same period of time. Further treatment of 
the data showed a slight increase for participants in the number of 
high marks during participation as compared with their marks before 
participation. 

The problem of excessive participation in high school was attacked 
by a somewhat different method by Millard (402, 1928), who re- 
ported the following relationship between scholarship and participa- 
tion in extra-curriculum activities among 380 students in a six-year 
high school : 

10% of students who earned less than 4 activity points averaged 

more than go in marks. 

31.4% of students who earned 4-7 activity points averaged 80 or 

less in marks. 

17.5% of students who earned 8-11 activity points averaged 80 or 

less in marks. 

18.2% of students who earned 12-17 activity points averaged 80 

or less in marks. 

18.2% of students who earned 12-17 activity points are honor 

students. 
These results support the recommendation that participation may be 
encouraged in proportion to scholarship, other things such as health, 
home responsibilities, and the like, being equal. These results, like 
the preceding, do not justify a general policy of exclusion from all 
participation because of low scholarship. 

In addition to investigations using the mere fact of participation 
as the basis for grouping, comparisons have also been made in terms 
tee group activities. The relation between scholarship 
ides tt “3 in certain activities was studied by means of time 
seven: days ee io — high school students over a period of 
ties aa ae r 1037). pi time spent on extra-curriculum activi- 
lowest average slali si Fs ig prades The 
students sar sett an Ip grades, however, were received by (1) 

5 © spent an excessive amount of time in 


work i 
wag h bey of school hours, and (3) students who spent the least 
ot time in study outside of school hours. 
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The largest number of investigations in which specific activities 
have been studied have been concerned with the relationship between 
the scholarship of athletes and nonathletes. Jacobsen’s review (286, 
1931) of seventeen references on this subject published up to and 
including 1929 has already been mentioned. Although many students 
and teachers believed that scholarship suffered during athletic par- 
ticipation, the majority of evidence fails to support that supposition. 
In many high school groups, especially among girls, students engag- 
ing in activities equaled or slightly surpassed the nonathletes in 
scholarship. 

The study by Finch (192, 1932) of the relation between athletic 
participation and achievement illustrates one of the more precise 
methods used in such investigations. Records of athletic participa- 
tion were obtained from the school annual and one point assigned to 
membership on the team in five athletic sports. 

Scholastic achievement was measured in honor points, an honor- 
point average being computed for each individual from quarter 
marks earned throughout high school. 


Intelligence was measured in terms ot 4. > A 
five group tests administered to each individual at or just prior to 


the time of high school entrance. The mid-score of the five equated 


IL.Q.’s was taken as the best measure of intelligence. 
The product moment zero order coefficients of correlation were as 


follows: 


of I.Q.’s based on scores on 


Extent of participation and honor-point average...-++- — .08 + aS 
Extent of participation and I. Q...--++++++++> < = 20.0! 
+ -53 + .03 


Honor-point average and I. Q 
When the effect of intelligence is partialed out, the first order co- 
efficient between participation and honor-point average dropped to 
.03. No evidence was obtained to show that the high school boys in 
this group who engaged in any particular sport differed markedly 
in achievement from boys engaging in any other sport, though there 
was a slight tendency for boys of highest intelligence to engage least 


in interschool athletics. 
Another attempt to define degr 
by Culley (133, 1940). He divide 


ees of activity in athletics was made 
d boys into three classes: (1) letter 
men, (2) athletes who participated in the sport full time but did not 
compete in enough games to win a letter, and (3) students who did 
not participate in any interscholastic sport. The evidence obtained 
was in favor of the stimulating effect of engaging in athletics. 

In general, participation in extra-curriculum activities does not 
seem to be associated with low scholarship. It must be remembered, 
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however, that the figures reported in the investigations reviewed are, 
for the most part, averages of groups. It would have been especially 
helpful to personnel workers if individual cases in which poor 
scholarship was associated with participation in extra-curriculum 
activities had been studied intensively. Another valuable research 
would be to compare the achievement of students engaging in extra- 
curriculum activities to different extents, and holding the intelligence 
factor constant. 


D. HEALTH AND PARTICIPATION IN GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Health is a factor which certainly should be considered in advising 
students concerning group activities. One of the few attempts to 
study the relationship between health and participation in student 
activities was reported by Wilkins (626, 1940). The criterion of 
health was number of days in the college hospital, and the records 
were as follows: 


Number of days in the 
Hospital during the 
College Year 
Average for entire student body.............. 1.3 
Average for group of 58 student officers... 
Average for group of 149 nonparticipants 


Critical ratio of the difference between officer group and nonpartici- 
pants is 0.81, indicating that the chances are 79 in 100 that “other 
officer groups would also have a higher hospitalization record than 
the non-participants.” Variability, however, is great, ranging from 
o to 18 days. 

Hospitalization, of course, is not an adequate index of health, nor 
is it one that we should expect to be closely related to excessive par- 
ticipation in student activities. Indications of chronic fatigue, and 
minor ailments such as headaches and colds, which are associated 
and sometimes precipitated by fatigue, would be more valuable fac- 
tors to study in this connection. In all investigations of participation 
in extra-curriculum activities the health factor should be taken into 
consideration. High scholarship may be maintained even when the 
student spends many hours in informal activities and remunerative 
work, but at the expense of his optimum of health. 

Somewhat broader relationships among academic success as indi- 
cated by point-hour ratio; success in relations with other women, as 
indicated by each student’s record of participation in group activi- 
ties; and success in relations with the other sex, as indicated by 
number of evening dates for the nine-month school year, were studied 
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by Janney (289, 1939). These data from 160 college women were 
supplemented by results on the Pressey Interest-Attitude Test, the 
Thurstone Attitude Scale on Communism, and ratings on co-opera- 
tiveness, sagacity, home background, emotional maturity, and so- 
phistication, made by three members of the college faculty and three 
officers of the student government association. As in other investiga- 
tions, extra-curriculum activities and scholarship were found to be 
positively related. A student may be active in student groups and at 
the same time achieve academic distinction. Dates with men, on the 
other hand, seem to be “an independent and unique measure of 
sociality.” This measure of achievement was not definitely related to 
participation in a wide variety of extra-curriculum activities. The 
studious, intelligent young woman was not excluded from this form 


of heterosexual endeavor. 


E. “Success IN LIFE” AND PARTICIPATION IN Group ACTIVITIES 


is a misleading term, for only very limited as- 
pects of success have been studied. In other words, the criteria of 
“success” have been inadequate. The criteria most frequently em- 
ployed have been inclusion in Who’s Who or some similar compila- 
tion, salary, and rating by employers or associates. Accordingly, it 
would be more accurate to describe the specific relationship studied, 
as “relation of holding office in school organizations” to “being 


listed in Who’s Who.” ; 
Using inclusion in W. ho’s Who as a criterion of success, Thorn- 
hill (579, 1928) studied the scholastic achievement and participation 
in extra-curriculum activities of 184 adults. He found an increase of 
from 24.6 to 42.7 points in extra-curriculum activities during the 
ten years between 1900 and 1910. The Who’s Who group had a 
higher scholastic grade than the index classes, 2.002 as compared to 
2.368. Although the amount of extra-curriculum activity was no 
indication of success as here measured, a tendency toward achieve- 
ment of success was noted in favor of the campus journalist, dram- 
atist, and scholar, and against the athlete and politician. ra 
Classified according to occupations, the group showed certain dif- 
ferences with respect to participation in student activities while in 
college, Teachers approximated the average of the Who's Who 
group in extra-curriculum points and in college grades. Ministers 
likewise were nearer the average, except 1m campus politics, where 
they evinced greater interest. Journalists were lowest in scholastic 
grades, deficient in athletic interest, and outstanding in campus 
journalism, Lawyers were higher than the average in participation 


“Success in life” 
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in extra-curriculum activities; and executives near the median in the 
activities but highest in scholastic marks. 

When salary was used as a criterion of success, similarly incon- 
clusive results were obtained, and lack of agreement found among 
investigators. In the Bell Telephone system (57, 1930), the 452 
college graduates having a record of “substantial achievement” in 
extra-curriculum activities were earning, twenty-five years after 
graduation, an average salary of 20 per cent above that for the entire 
group. The 8o1 students with a record of “some achievement” were 
almost 10 per cent above the median, and the 855 with no achieve- 
ment were almost 10 per cent below the median salary of the entire 
group. The earning of college expenses had little relationship to 
salary earned. In this investigation by Bridgman “scholarship ap- 
peared to be the most significant single index of success” (57:1, 
1930). 

The most extensive study of the relation between vocational suc- 
cess, as measured primarily by average annual income earned over 
five-year periods, and participation in college athletics to the extent 
of winning a letter in one of the major sports, was reported by 
Thisted (575, 1934). The data for the study were collected from 
324 athletes who had been at the University of Iowa between the 
years 1905 and 1925. Unfortunately, questionnaires were returned 
by only about half of those to whom they were sent. 

Those who had participated to a considerable extent in intercol- 
legiate athletics showed no evidence of having been handicapped by 
such participation. In every measure of success obtained, the athletes 
and active graduates showed a definite superiority over alumni who 
had not participated in college activities. In retrospect, those who 
had participated in athletics during college years believed such par- 
ticipation to have been beneficial. Results must be interpreted with 
the possible selective factor due to unreturned questionnaires in mind. 
_ Other investigations have been made of the relationship of par- 
ticipation in student activities and social events in high school and 
college to success in the teaching profession, as indicated by the type 
of position, the size of community in which he obtains appointment, 
salary, and rating by supervisory officers. A follow-up of seventy-six 
graduates of Colorado State Teachers College (500, 1930) showed 
a tendency for the students who had engaged in extra-curriculum 
activities to secure more important positions and enter into the more 
advanced types of teaching; to go to larger cities and towns; to 
receive higher salaries; to show greater interest in advanced educa- 


tion; and to be rated higher in teaching proficiency. The detailed 
figures supporting this conclusion are as follows : 
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Type of work in the profession (76 cases) 
57.2% of the activity group had positions in advance of the 


grade school type. 
52.8% of the nonactivity group had positions of the same type. 
14.3 of the activity group had college or normal positions. 
None of the nonactivity group had college or normal positions 


(greater interest in advanced work and further training). 


11.9% of the activity group and none of the nonactivity group 


enrolled elsewhere for advanced training prior to 1924. 
Size of community in which employed (72 cases ) 
6.4% more of the activity group went into cities of over 10,000 


population. 
15.5% more of the activity 
population. 
15% fewer went to towns of less than 
Salary (64 cases) 
Average salary of the activity group $1,965. 
Average salary of the nonactivity group $1,693. 
Estimated ability in the profession (69 cases ) 


73.8% of the activity group ranked as superior. i 
42.3% of the nonactivity group ranked as superior (500 :35-36, 


1930). 
Although the conclusions apply only to the group studied, they repre- 
ships between participation in 


Sent a unique attempt to study relation 


student activities and teaching success. 
In an investigation using as subjects 407 teachers of adults (537, 


1935) participation was defined as “having held official position in 


extra-curriculum activities some time during their school career.” 
f ratings by superintendents on a 


Success was appraised by means 0 y sul ) 
five-point scale in each subject taught. The reliability of these ratings 
was lowered by the tendency on the part of superintendents to rate 


teachers high in general. Of the women, 8o per cent of those having 
held positions in school organizations Were rated above average as 
against only 59 per cent of the nonparticipants. No differences in 
ratings were found in the case of the men teachers. 

Among 240 Wesleyan alumni (329, 1931) a tendency for stu- 
dents whose scholarship in college was high and who were also suc- 
cessful in extra-curriculum activities to be rated high in vocational 
Success by their classmates was reported. 

Brandenburg (54, 1930) found that 80 per cent of a group of 232 
distinguished alumni of Purdue University had belonged to honor 
Societies, achieved athletic honors, or were prominent in literary 
Pursuits. Only about one-fifth had not achieved distinction. 


group went to cities of over 2,000 


2,000 population. 
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The relation of participation in group activities in high school and 
college to a happy marriage is a subject worthy of considerable 
study. Using Terman’s Prediction Scale for Marital Happiness 
(which is a sort of vocational interest test confined to the single 
vocation, marriage), Hoover (273, 1939) found that the 177 senior 
women in college made significantly lower scores than did Terman’s 
experimental group of happily married women. Participation in 
extra-curriculum activities, amount of association with boys, ratings 
on the extent of love interest, and status of engagement do not seem 
to make for favorable comparison with Terman’s key group. Those 
having had work experience before or during college made the least 
favorable scores, and those who expressed an equal preference for 
boys’ and girls’ companionship, the most favorable scores. 

On the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire and on a score card 
of personality traits, one hundred basketball letter men in ten Indiana 
high schools (93, 1940) rated somewhat higher than one hundred 
nonletter men from the same schools. The possible bias of the per- 
sons doing the rating, their opportunities for observing the students, 
and the adequacy of the scales as measures of personality all influ- 
ence the results of a comparison of this kind. 

Another slant on the problem of scholarship, intelligence, and 
participation in student activities is obtained from the studies of 
young gifted college students. Except in individual cases, there is no 
clear evidence that academically accelerated students are handicapped 
socially by entering high school and college at an early age. Their 
records of participation in parties, dances, theaters, and movies, and 
other social activities connected or not connected with school, on the 
average, show no statistically significant differences between the 
young accelerated and the older non-accelerated students. The ac- 
celerated college women in one investigation (574, 1938) reported 
attending more parties, dances, and meetings not connected with 
school than did the freshmen two years older. Even some accelerated 
students who believed they were socially handicapped by entering col- 
` lege at an early age seemed to be as active socially as the accelerated 
students who recognized no handicap. Studies of excessively acceler- 
ated students, however, indicate considerable social maladjustment. 

Investigations in this area, dealing with participation in extra- 
curriculum activities while in school, and certain indications of suc- 
ee life E necessarily limited. In addition to the sources of in- 
i ee mentioned in connection with other studies of 

P, these investigations also involve the special difficulty of 
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obtaining an accurate and appropriate criterion of success. Obviously 
athletic activities are less closely related than journalistic activities 
to the kind of success represented by an inclusion in Whos Who. 
Differences in students’ ability and the amount of time they devote 
to various activities are not taken into consideration. Even the dif- 
ferences in quantity and quality of participation between a member 
and an officer of an organization are often not adequately recognized. 
The general impression obtained from these investigations is that of 
a small, positive relationship between participation in school organiza- 
tions and the various criteria of success. Many individual deviations, 


however, may be expected. 


F. CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENT LEADERS 

represents a high degree of par- 
ticipation. Although other degrees of participation have received 
little attention, students in positions of leadership have been exten- 
sively studied. The problems and difficulties already mentioned in 
connection with research on relationships are encountered in the 
study of student leadership. 


Leadership in student activities 


I. DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF LEADERSHIP 


The definition of the term presents especial difficulty. It may be 
defined in terms of its objective, or its processes, OF both. The ma- 
jority of definitions include the factors of a desirable goal and 
ability on the part of the leader to encourage progression toward the 
goal and to change attitudes and conduct which will lead to the at- 
tainment of the goal. These factors are a 
definition by Tead: 

Leadership is known by the p 


dominates or captivates. Leadership is e t 
others for extraneous ends. It is a process of helping others to discover 


themselves in the achieving of aims which have become intrinsic to them. 
The proof of leading is in the qualitative growth of the led as individ- 
uals and as group members (567 :81, 1935)- 

According to Tead, the study of leadership is as important for 
followers as for leaders. Every member of a group needs insight 
into ways of recognizing and resisting the influence of unscrupulous 
leaders and of co-operating fully and intelligently with worthy 
leaders, Moreover, in a democratic group, each member at times as- 
sumes a position of leadership, thus breaking down the rigid dis- 
tinction we have set up between leaders and nonleaders. 


dmirably incorporated in a 


ersonalities it enriches, not by those it 
not a process of exploitation of 
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The study of leadership becomes still more complicated by the fact 
that leadership is a phenomenon operating under specific conditions. 
Both the process and the end result vary with the interaction of the 
leader’s personality and the particular conditions in which he is 
placed (468, 1940; 622, 1936). If the leader is lucky, he will get 
into a situation which demands the leadership qualities he possesses. 
If he is unfortunate, the reverse will be true. For this reason leader- 
ship “traits” should not be discussed in general but only as they 
appear in particular situations. The proper approach to the study of 
leadership is as an expression of the group rather than of the indi- 
viduals. For example, leaders among the cadets at West Point (437, 
1935) have different characteristics from those of high school stu- 
dents in positions of leadership. 

Bogardus (44, 1934) has analyzed in detail types of leaders: the 
direct leader who influences people by his words and his personality ; 
the indirect leader who sets in motion forces that sooner or later 
change the course of human events; the partisan leader who is biased 
in favor of some person or thing; the scientific leader who worships 
truth and is more interested in promulgating principles than in carry- 
ing out details of plans; the social leader who is a master hand at 
arousing enthusiasm in a group; the mental leader who produces 
ideas in seclusion; the executive leader who implements new ideas; 
the autocratic leader who influences by domination; the democratic 
leader who gets results by integration; the paternalistic leader who 
fosters dependency, though sincerely concerned with the welfare of 
the group; the prophet who represents inspired authority; the saint 
who rules through love and self-sacrifice; and the expert who has 
more knowledge and skill than his followers and wants them to 
recognize his superior ability. 

Nafe (417, 1930) distinguished between two kinds of leadership : 
one which is in response to the force which starts a movement and 
the other which directs the movement after it is initiated. Some 
leaders impress the group; other express the group. 

Bartlett (29, 1926) described three types of leaders: (1) the 
leader whose authority is derived from the social prestige attaching 
to his position, (2) the leader who has attained his position through 
the personal capacity to impress and dominate his followers, and 
(3) the leader who has attained his influence through the personal 
capacity to persuade his followers and to implement their ideas. The 
ae np of leader needs to possess the capacity for swift decision 
ee ical ability. The third type must know what people are 

ing and feeling and doing and to be able to divine what they 
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are going to feel and think and do. Bartlett recognized mixed types 
also. 

The experimental approach to the analysis of leadership yields a 
somewhat different kind of classification. Using the method of factor 
analysis with seventy-one high school girls, Flemming (197, 1935) 
isolated four types of leadership ability—the entertaining, the bril- 
liant, the cultured-talented, the just—and eight qualities thought to 
be basic to leadership in high school activities—wide interests, live- 
liness, intelligence, good sportsmanship, ability to amuse, athletic 
prowess, a pleasant voice, and absence of modesty. 

In spite of the complexity of the problem, interest in the develop- 
ment of leadership is keen. T his interest is evidenced, in part, by a 
bibliography (533, 1933) of 121 items published in 1933. Since that 
time many more significant books and articles on the subject have 
been printed. Many of these represent the statistical approach. There 
is, however, a dearth of qualitative studies of leadership aiming to 
describe the leader as a whole functioning in a particular situation. 


2. LEADERSHIP IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Many aspects of leadership in high school have been studied. One 
early investigation (85, 1926) supports the more recent statement 
by sociologists that leadership qualities are related to time and place. 
The characteristics of the junior high school boys and girls chosen 
by their classmates as representatives in various lines of school ac- 
tivity varied with the type of activity. For example, high physical 
achievement was a prominent characteristic of athletic leaders, but 
not for other types of leaders. All leaders were relatively high in 
scholarship, the officers of the student council, the magazine staff, 
and the science club (girls) being exceptionally high. 

Levi (338, 1930) likewise found that leaders maintained a high 
level of scholarship even when they were carrying heavy responsi- 
bility. Possibly one of the characteristics of student leaders is to 
recognize their saturation point of energy and adjust their activity 
load accordingly. These leaders did not, to any marked degree, take 
private lessons or work for pay. The carry-over of leadership re- 
sponsibility in school activities from junior high school to senior high 
school was represented by a correlation of .515. Such carry-over was 
greatest in the case of athletic leadership and least in civic-social 
and scientific-manual types of leadership. 

The problem of persistence of leadership qualities was more re- 
cently studied by Courtenay (125, 1938), who concluded that 
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the leadership evidenced in early years has a definite tendency to persist; 
that the qualities which made the members of the leader group out- 
standing figures in the high-school world continued to make them prom- 
inent on the college campus and active in the stimulation and the direc- 
tion of community affairs (125 :106, 1938). 


Chapin (97, 1931) advanced the hypothesis that leaders are per- 
sons of greater activity than the average so their range of elasticity 
for participation is greater than the average person. He also sug- 
gested that leaders have greater power of symbolic thought than the 
masses and hence are able to visualize by means of symbols the 
complex interrelations of groups. Be that as it may, student leaders 
tend to express preferences for occupations in which verbal and lin- 
guistic activities are fundamental. 

This hypothesis has been supported by a number of studies of 
high school leaders. Finch and Carroll (193, 1932) reported that of 
211 high school students the gifted group (1.Q. of 130 or over ) held 
42 per cent of the total leadership points; the superior (1.Q., 115- 
120), 36 per cent ; and the average (1.Q., 95-105), 22 per cent. 

A more extensive and significant study of qualities of 259 students 
in positions of leadership in a particular school was made by Brown 
(68, 1933) in 1932. Since leadership may be thought of as a con- 
tinuum ranging from the most important positions of leadership to 
the leadership of a group of two or three persons, comparisons were 
made between groups of different degrees of leadership rather than a 
comparison of “leaders” with “non-leaders.” 

The leaders in the more prominent positions were, on the average, 
superior to those in minor positions in the following respects: 
posture and general appearance, intelligence, and scholarship. They 
were also younger. There seemed to be a selective process by which 
students tended to choose their more gifted classmates with more 
diversified experiences, both in and out of school, for the most im- 
portant positions. 

The entire group of leaders were younger than their classmates 
and exceeded the average of the school as a whole in intelligence and 
scholarship. They came from homes of a relatively high occupationa 
status, chiefly from the business and professional ranks. For the most 
part, the leaders elected and preferred college preparatory subjects 
and expected to enter business and professional work. Their hobbies 
and choice of subjects exceeded the unselected group in range an 
variety. Individual case studies, however, revealed a wide range ° 
abilities, interests, and backgrounds within the group of leaders- 
None of the students attained positions of leadership suddenly; al 
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had had certain patterns of experience leading up to the highest 
positions. 

Results obtained in some other high schools show less difference 
between the groups studied. This variation in results may be due to 
the quality of the group-work program in the high school, to local 
traditions and cultural influences, to the definition of “leader,” to 
methods of collecting data, and to other factors. When the degree of 
leadership is controlled, the relationship between wide and varied 
leadership and intelligence, scholarship, and socio-economic status 
becomes evident. 

Bellingrath (33, 1930), for example, compared a group of 120 
high school seniors in positions of leadership with the same number 
of seniors not elected to leadership. He found the two groups of 
boys alike in physical measurements, school marks, and on a scale of 
introversion-extroversion. The greatest differences were in respect to 
age and home background. The only attitude possessed to a greater 
extent among elected leaders was ambition to continue their educa- 
tion. More marked differences were found between the leaders and 
nonleaders in the case of girls. The leaders were taller, heavier, 
Obtained higher school marks, had better school habits, and came 
from better homes. : 

Another group of subjects was studied by Partridge (444, 
1934), who made a different approach to the problem. He found 
that outstanding leaders among Boy Scouts excelled their fellows in 
every characteristic measured—intelligence, athletic ability, Scout 
rank, Scout tenure, and physical size. The boys themselves rated 
traits of leaders in the following order of importance: (1) intelli- 
gence, (2) dependability, (3) appearance, (4) athletic ability. 

Although these boys were jdentified as leaders even by groups 
that did not know them, the leaders did not conform to any definite 
type of individual. In other words, there was no typical leader. 
They differed greatly in each of the separate characteristics in which, 
as a group, they were above average. On the basis of his study of the 
characteristics of leaders, Partridge developed a rating scheme called 
the “Five-man-to-man” rating scale by which boy leaders were 
identified, 

Recognizing the interrelation of se 
eiie im de. and leadership in high school, Reals (471, 1938) 
paired thirty-seven outstanding leaders with an equal number of non- 
leaders. The leaders were selected by the principal and two students 
on the basis of personality and influence and were thus distinguished 
from mere holders of position. This method of selection, while ad- 


x, age, scholarship, intelligence, 
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mirable in some respects, introduced a subjective element which un- 
doubtedly affected the final comparison between the two groups. As 
one would expect, under such conditions, the leaders were superior 
in general appearance, health, and experiences of a broadening type, 
including participation in student activities, Their family background 
was superior in many respects—better educated and more socially 
inclined parents, a larger number of prominent and successful rela- 
tives, and high home and neighborhood rating. In the leader group 
“only” children predominated, 

Remmlein (480, 1938) made a different distinction between office 
holding and leadership. Any of the 587 students (75 per cent of 
those studied) who had held at least one office during the four years 
of high school were considered to be office holders, but only those 
who had held many and varied types of offices were designated as 
“leaders.” A significant increase in intelligence, scholarship, socio- 
economic status, and dominance paralleled an increase in the extent 
of office holding. Students who have held many and important offices 
were found to be significantly more intelligent, higher in scholarship 
grades and socio-economic Status, and more dominant than students 
who had not held offices in organized groups. Versatility, manifested 
by the frequency with which they hold offices in several fields, is 
another characteristic of the leaders. 

Although there are individual differences in high school leaders, 
investigations indicate that students of better than average scholar- 
ship appear to be attracted to positions of leadership. The leaders 
also tended to be slightly superior in health, intelligence, and socio- 
economic status. We must recognize the fact, however, that these 


generalizations do not apply to all schools or to all leaders in a par- 
ticular school. 


3. LEADERSHIP IN COLLEGE 


Similar conditions with respect to leadership prevail in college. In- 


as a tendency for college students to 

choose leaders whose intelligence is slightly above the average of the 

group, is shown in the following figures based on a study of fifty- 

eight leaders and 1374 students in a large university (364, 1929): 

for whom scores on the Thorndike intelligence test were obtained : 
35 group leaders—intelligence scores above 
21 8 ees z 


2 » ” ” ” 


average for group 
below < if i 
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T group leader—lowest score in group 
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I ” —highest score in group 
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A comparison of fifty-eight students in positions of leadership on 
the Oberlin campus (626, 1940) in scores on the College Aptitude 
tests was likewise in favor of the officer group—56.9 as compared 
to an average of 50 for the entire student body. The difference is 
6.9 points and the critical ratio 1.70, indicating that “the chances are 
96 in 100 that this is a true difference.” The average score for the 
149 nonparticipants was 49.6, almost the same as the average for 
the student body as a whole. 

In scholarship also the student leader compares favorably with the 
student body as a whole. One recent example is fairly typical of this 
type of study. At Oberlin College (626, 1940), during the year 
1937-38, the following relationship between curricular grades and 
Participation in extra-curriculum activities was found to exist: 


Average Grades 


I. Average grade of all college students......... 
II. Average grade of students with 3 or 2 “‘o ratings” 80.02 


III. Average grade of all nonparticipants y 75.86 

(An o rating indicates officership or committee chairmanship.) (626: 654, 1940) 
It will be noted that the officer group had a grade average 4.16 
points higher than that of the nonparticipating students. “The crit- 
ical ratio of this difference is 4.31, which provides a basis for a 
confident judgment that a difference greater than zero would always 
be found in favor of the officer group” (626:655, 1940). Low 
marks were notably absent in this group of leaders. Moreover, all 
but one of the eight officers holding responsible positions of leader- 
ship in their senior year made a definitely better scholastic record 
than they did the two previous years. f 

In an early investigation by Bowden (50, 1926) and a later article 
by Morris (415, 1930) steps toward a more comprehensive study 
of leaders were taken. Bowden drew profiles of individual leaders 
which emphasized the uniqueness of each leader’s personality. Morris 
Suggested a composite measure which included such characteristics 
as tactfulness in comment and action, “social feelings,” insight, and 
Social judgment. Thus far personality trends which theoretically 
Seem most significant in leadership are vividness, social finesse, in- 
Scrutability, sympathy, imagination, and adroitness. ‘ 

It may be that natural leaders who attain positions of influence, 
voluntarily accorded them by their fellows, develop techniques of 
leadership early. Studies of preschool and of kindergarten children 
reveal different patterns and different methods of dominance, For 
example, Hanfmann (238, 1935) found among kindergarten chil- 
dren a social leader who occupied a position of leadership without 
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“dominating” his companions. This child accepted others as they 
were, increased understanding between himself and others, and made 
others feel secure in his presence. 

In none of these investigations can specific characteristics be 
considered a function of leadership; they may equally well be a func- 
tion of age, higher class position, and other factors which have not 
been kept constant in the various groups studied. It should also be 
remembered that many of the results may be a natural outcome of 
the social situation or of administrative manipulation in the par- 
ticular school or group of schools studied. 


4. EDUCATION OF LEADERS 


A number of plans for increasing the student leader’s understand- 
ing of his duties and responsibilities have been described. Among 
these are courses dealing with leadership problems, progression in 
experience in positions of leadership preferably with supervision, 
observation and study of organized and unorganized groups, and 
systematic personal conferences with an adult adviser. Of these 
methods, the leadership course or seminar is the only one on which 
published material is available. 

At the University of Wisconsin the education of student leaders 
is considered of sufficient importance to be undertaken in courses in 
group-work theory and group-work practice. In these courses prob- 
lems involved and techniques to be used in group leadership are 
discussed and put into actual Practice in university groups. “These 
student leaders help to provide the critical evaluation of the going 
program, working as they do with the perspective of ‘participant 
observers’” (265 :404, 1939). 

At the University of Oregon (430, 1936) a somewhat similar 
course was offered to house presidents and any other men and 
women holding responsible student offices. The content of the 
course included reports, lectures and discussion of specific techniques 
of leadership, psychological and sociological aspects of group leader- 
ship, and aids and agencies available in the university for the use 
of leaders. Another course for scholarship chairmen emphasized the 
psychology of the college students and techniques of educational 
guidance. These courses were considered valuable in effecting closer 
co-operation between students and faculty, as well as in increasing 
the skill of student leaders. 

At the University of Pittsburgh (9, 1937) the leaders’ institute, 
directed by the Women’s Self-Government Association, has been an 
important factor in the unification of the extra-curriculum. During 
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a three-week period such topics as “The Extra-Curriculum and the 
Personnel Point of View,” “Place and Worth of the Extra-Curricu- 
lum in College Life,” “Analysis of Leadership,” “Methods of Im- 
proving Programs,” “Making and Using Records and Reports,” and 
“Group Living” are discussed. In addition to these topics, specific 
training for each type of office is offered. 

Classes in leadership in high school have already been briefly de- 
scribed on pages 163-164. Some (620, 1938) deal with general prob- 
lems of school welfare, while others (142, 1935) get down to 
specific techniques of how to conduct a discussion and to co-operate 
with teachers. If the course is developed jointly by faculty and stu- 
dents, it may have beneficial effects in increasing the dignity and 
prestige of school offices and in giving students confidence in their 
ability to meet the requirements of the office successfully. With such 
preparation satisfaction, not annoyance, is likely to result from their 
experiences in leadership. 

G. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


In the framework of the traditional school and college, investiga- 
tions have shown that, in general, the slightly more intelligent 
student tends to be active in the group-work program. This tendency 
may be due to a number of factors. Having good mental ability, such 
a student is not likely to be debarred from membership because of 
poor scholarship. Finding the traditional curriculum unstimulating, 
he uses the extra-curriculum as an outlet for excess energy. Being 
well developed physically and socially, he is sought by others to join 
the organized groups of the school. This general superiority is slightly 
more marked in the case of students in positions of leadership. 

Investigations have also shown that membership and especially 
leadership in informal group activities are associated with superior 
scholarship rather than with low scholarship. Moreover, the student 
who engages in group activities tends to realize his intellectual po- 
tentialities more fully than does the nonparticipant. Thus one might 
infer that association in groups may serve as an incentive to study 
rather than a deterrent. 

With respect to certain aspec! 
group activities in school or co 


ts of success in life, participation in 
llege likewise tends to be positively 
related. In the few investigations reported in this area there was no 
evidence that the unsocial bookworm is more likely to gain recogni- 
tion in Who’s Who, or obtain a higher salary later in life, or be 
rated higher as a teacher than his classmate who devoted some of 
his time to the informal group activities of school or college. 
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Although these generalizations, based on the conclusions of the 
various investigators, seem to be justified, we must remember that 
they do not apply to all individuals or to all situations. One factor, 
such as a heavy load of remunerative work, or poor health, will alter 
the relation in an individual case, while factors such as quality of 
leadership in the group activity program, policies with respect to 
membership, academic standards, educational philosophy, and meth- 
ods of the school will reverse the relationship in an individual insti- 
tution. Moreover, individuals possess different degrees of leadership 
ability, adequate for some situations, but not for others. 

We must guard against the danger of making positive statements 
about relationships which have practically no foundation in fact. 
Insofar as such statements are considered as tentative hypotheses, 
their inclusion in this review of research seems justified. Equal cau- 
tion should be exercised in passing from specific facts to generaliza- 
tions. In view of the fact that the authors rarely report adequately 
on the statistical significance of differences obtained, the reader will 
be safer if he assumes that the conclusions drawn apply to the par- 
ticular group or groups studied and not the general population of 
which the group is a sample. As one reads many of these inconclusive 
investigations, he cannot but wish that the time and energy devoted 
to them had been pooled to produce one thoroughly controlled, 
intensive research. 


H. RESEARCH NEEDED 


The most obvious need is for research that will answer the ques- 
tions “Why?” and “How?” Granted that the relationships described 
exist, the personnel worker wants to know the reasons for them. 
He seeks the answers to such questions as: Is participation in group 
activities equally stimulating to students of different levels of mental 
ability? At what point does participation become “excessive”? How 
does a challenging curriculum and informal class discussion affect 
students’ participation in the extra-curriculum? Does participation 
in extra-curriculum activities affect the student’s scholarship favor- 
ably or unfavorably? Answers to such questions can only be made 
by a combination of longitudinal and individual studies. These would 
involve case studies of individuals for whom adequate records of 
achievement were available, and a continuous study of these indi- 
viduals during periods in which they engaged in a specified number 
of extra-curriculum activities and in fewer activities or none. The 
methods of collecting data would include both systematic observation 
of changes in the students’ behavior and introspective reports. 
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Trends could be studied by repeating a carefully planned investi- 
gation such as Crawford’s (129, 1928) ten or twenty years later. It 
would be interesting to know whether the same relationships persist 
in the case of Yale students and, if not, what changes in the student 
body or in policy might account for the changes in relationship. 

The role of members of a group should also be studied. Research 
is needed to answer questions concerning the shifting role of leader 
and follower in mature and democratic groups and the extent to 
which the follower stimulates the leader to direct his attention to 
certain aspects of the problem under consideration. 

Groups in educational institutions, both curricular and extra- 
curriculum, should be subjected to analysis over a period of years. 
During that time a wealth of information about influences which 
touch the members could be collected. From such data insight into 
the nature of social adjustment in different groups could be obtained.* 
Some of the conclusions reached by Whitehead (622a, 1938) con- 
cerning a group of industrial workers could be tested with respect 
to groups in educational institutions : Do members of high school 
and college groups react to their understanding of the situation as a 
whole rather than to limited aspects of it? Is the situation as a whole 
significant to the members chiefly in terms of human relationships? 
Are their attitudes related largely to the things that the members do 
with each other and with other people? Do they get immediate social 
satisfactions from doing things together? What unique contribution 
does each member make to the group? How do the members through 
their relationships with one another perpetuate the activities of the 
group? The answers to these and many other questions will show 


what takes place in the course of group activity, in other words, 
what is the actual process of learning in the situation. 
1See Lois Hayden Meek, The Personal-Social Development of Boys and Girls 
with Implications for Secondary Education. New York: Committee on Workshops, 
Progressive Education Association, 1940. 


CHAPTER X 
METHODS OF WORK WITH GROUPS 


Mernops of work with groups, broadly interpreted, consist in any 
intelligent means of getting results with classes, clubs, committees, 
or other groups. The processes involved are somewhat similar to case 
work procedures. They include a clear recognition of the problem, 
a critical appraisal of the social and emotional factors involved, the 
building of rapport, the implementation of plans to bring persons 
into wholesome contacts with others, and the critical evaluation of 
group activities. 

A few researches on methodology of group work have recently 
been reported. Procedures for discovering and charting interpersonal 
relations have been developed ; cumulative records of group activities 
have been kept; general methods of work with groups have been 
subjected to experimentation ; and specific techniques of group work 
have been described and analyzed. 

One technique of work with groups, and with individuals as well, 
transcends all others in importance. This is the technique of freeing 
members of a group for creative activity. The process of doing this 
will be somewhat different in every group, depending upon the cul- 
tural background and previous experience of the members. Obviously 
the process will not be the same for a group of Italian boys in New 
York City, a group of farm lads from Iowa, and sophisticated col- 
lege students. 

Nevertheless, the process will have certain elements in common: 
Each person will feel free to use the powers he has acquired. He 
will act with spontaneity, not be acted upon subtly, without his 
awareness, by the leader. As a result of this frankness and freedom, 
something may emerge from the group that is superior to anything 
the leader had conceived. Characteristic of this process is an inquir- 
ing mind on the part of the adult—he does not know all the answers, 
although he may contribute to the group activity from his experi- 
ence and knowledge. He does not resort to the psychological man- 
ipulation of any person in order to attain ends which he has in mind. 
Rather, he has faith in the ability of each person to be self-directing 
within certain limitations. This process or technique is still to be de- 
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through such experiments as those 
of Lewin and his associates at Iowa and through research on 
morale in industry. Such research aims to discover the specific proc- 
esses that lead to effective self-direction in different groups. 


veloped. Progress has been made 


N AND MEASUREMENT OF INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS 

s to the problem of uncovering interper- 

sonal relations have already been made. The first is the full descrip- 

tive account of a group activity; the second is the charting of rela- 

tions expressed by members of the group; and the third is the 

attempt to express human relations in quantitative terms or mathe- 


matical formulas. 


A. DESCRIPTIO: 


Three major approache 


I. DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS OF GROUP ACTIVITY 


e activity of leader and members during 
possible an analysis of the relations of 


members to one another and to the leader. It also provides a basis 
for the study of the apparent effect of the group atmosphere and 
procedures upon individuals. Such records were made and analyzed, 
and procedures evaluated by Coyle (128, 1937) in her significant 
study of five clubs. The first study is an account of the activities 
of “The Gay Girls,” a group of girls between eighteen and twenty 
years of age. The social interaction 1n this group over a period of 
three years is described. The second is a study of “youth in ad- 
versity,” a group of ten to fifteen young men between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-two years. Observations were made over a 


period of two years. The “Merry Makers” illustrates the struggle 
a club of thirteen girls between twelve 


for power, during a year, in i i velv 
and thirteen years of age. “The Pirates” represent a gang within 
settlement walls, composed of thirteen members whose ages ranged 
from fourteen to seventeen years. The last record gives an account 
of a year’s activities in a club of twenty-nine women between the 


ages of thirty and sixty. : 

Still more detailed records of what actually goes on in a group 
have been made for research and instructional purposes at the New 
York School of Social Work. These stenographic accounts of the 
interaction in the group make possible analysts of the group-work 
process and supply information on such questions as: yna changes 
take place in relationships during the group activity? What ques- 
tions and problems arise? What is going On when rene appeared 
to be highest? What took place when interest was low! 


A descriptive record of th 
a series of meetings makes 
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Relationships in small groups such as those formed at boys’ camps 
may be studied by means of observation and short questionnaires 
about preferred associates. This method has been described and its 
sociological implications discussed by Newstetter and Newcomb 
(422, 1938). One kind of behavior was studied, namely, that hav- 
ing to do with cordiality or antagonism of personal relationships. 
This behavior was studied with respect to acceptance or rejection 
by the group. It was found that certain degrees of cordiality and 
antagonism were not associated with being accepted or rejected. An 
important contribution to methodology was the conclusion that the 
best way to study the group adjustment of an individual may be to 
study how others respond toward him. 

The observer may be aided by having his attention directed to 
the more important social patterns. He needs to know what he is 
looking for. Three social patterns begin to appear in the majority 
of children toward the end of the second year of life. These have 
been described by Bühler (75, 1931), and later by Blatz as 


(1) an initiated act on the part of the individual t 
into the realm of influence ; (2) a response on the 
to an initiated act of another individual and (3) 
a social situation without contributing to it, e. 
attending, etc.” (41:9, 1939). 


These sorts of social behavior occur from early childhood to old age 
changing with age and with individuals, 
Lewin and his associates (345, 


© induce another 
part of the individual 
maintaining oneself in 
., watching, listening, 


1940) have developed the “total 


as its name implies, a combination of 
personal relations and 


se j nonparticipant observers were added 
the leader’s Impressions of the &roup activity as a whole. He wrote 
eting, including his interpretation of 
acted his attention, By combining data 
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from the leader’s diary with the stenographic reports, a series of 
“action snapshots” of the group was obtained (345, 76-100, 1940). 

By introducing test situations such as the withdrawal of the leader 
for a ten-minute period, it was possible to compare the responses of 
the groups under controlled conditions. In all these ways a record 
of the “total behavior” of the group was obtained. 

These observations in the group situation were supplemented by 
a study of individual members. By means of interviews and ques- 
tionnaires the attitudes of the boys toward the club atmosphere, to- 
ward other members, and toward their home and school were ascer- 
tained. With this body of information about the group activities, the 
members, and the interpersonal relations in the group situation, the 
group-work process may be subjected to analysis by any number of 
persons. 

Equally significant is the still more recent work of French (210, 
1941; 211, 1941) in discovering “some of the determinants of the 
behavior of interacting individuals in emotional situations.” This 
important experimental approach to crowd psychology consisted in 
presenting two experimental situations to eight unorganized groups, 
each composed of six unacquainted Harvard undergraduates, and 
eight organized groups of the same size. Five of the organized groups 
were house athletic teams of Harvard; three were clubs from a settle- 
ment house in the Italian section of East Boston. The first was “a 
frustration situation in which they were instructed to solve any one 
of three insoluble problems.” The second was “a fear situation pro- 
duced by suffusing the locked experimental room with thick, acrid 
woodsmoke, giving the appearance of a fire.” The “total behavior 
approach,” essentially the same as that already described in the Lewin 
experiment, was used to collect data on the reactions of the groups 
under these conditions. Two improvements in technique were the ob- 
servation through one-way vision screens and phonograph recording, 

Group differences were found to be larger in the emotional be- 
havior than in the achievement aspects of problem solving. Members 


of these groups responded to frustration in various ways: 


others; (2) aggression against the problems; 
; (4) self-aggression; (5) escape from the 
frustration such as swearing, groaning, phys- 
ical tension, etc.; (7) other results such as cheating, lowering of the 
level of aspiration, disorganization of the activity of the group, increased 
organization and cooperation, increased motivation, decreased motiva- 
tion, decreased social restraint, the development of factions, etc. (210: 


1941). 


(1) aggression against 
(3) displaced aggression 
field; (6) expressions of 
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Group differences were larger than individual differences. 


The observable “atmosphere” of a group tended to produce similar 
behavior in all members of the same group. In an aggressive atmosphere, 
for example, there was a tendency for all members to behave aggres- 
sively. An analogous tendency was present in a friendly, encouraging 
atmosphere, and in a fearful atmosphere (210: 1941). 


The organized groups “showed definitely more social freedom, 
we-feeling, motivation, frustration, interdependence, aggression 
against others, equality of participation of the members i 
activity, and more definite initial leadership” 
groups. Within the organized groups, the Italian groups showed a 
higher degree of motivation, interdependence, frustration, and ag- 
gression than the organized Harvard groups. They were also “more 
restrained before the observers and much less restrained among them- 
selves.” An increase in social freedom tended to increase both co- 
operation and aggression expressed against others, 

“The amount of motivation is d 
intrinsic interest of the problems, 
It increases with increasing interd 
sufficiently strong, with increasing 
ally, but not always, leads to ag 
others is inhibited, there is a tend 
tration (e.g., escape from the fiel 
aggression to increase when the j 

In the fear situation th ized groups were more frightened 
than the unorganized. The explanati is di 


n the group 
than the unorganized 


, and (e) less verbalization of th 
hoax and more imm 
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In order to improve the quality of student life on the campus, the 
personnel worker should understand how group phases of student 
life have developed in a number of representative institutions. Price 
(463, 1941) made such a study of the processes of student life on 
two campuses, Stephens College and Stanford University. She traced 
the course of student activities in Stephens College over a period of 
twenty-five years and at Stanford since its founding in 1892. At 
Stephens extensive use was made of thinking in groups and of func- 
tional research which resulted in the remaking of the curriculum. 
At Stanford University, administrative policy and student traditions 
played a large part in the development of social control. 

Most valuable for personnel workers is the detailed description 
of techniques used in work with the faculty; verbatim records of dis- 
cussions among students, teachers, and administrators which effected 
changes in student life; and accounts of specific methods used to 
ascertain the social needs of students. Through investigations of this 
kind teachers, administrators, special personnel workers, and the 
students themselves will gain insight into the processes by which 
group activities develop and are modified. 

Through observation alone the apparent structure of relationships 
among members may be ascertained. But the fundamental feelings 
of attraction, repulsion, or indifference among members toward one 
another may not be uncovered by this method. Accordingly, another 
approach is necessary to supplement observation and to check on 
whether the structure manifested in overt behavior is the authentic 
feeling structure. Such an approach has been developed and desig- 
nated as sociometry, or the sociometric technique. 


2. SOCIOMETRY 


This is a method devised for the discovery of social configurations 
by ascertaining the feelings of attraction, repulsion, and indiffer- 
ence among individuals in a group. As developments in methodology 
in this area have to date been more significant than the findings, the 
essential sociometric processes will be described in some detail. 

a. The sociometric test.—The sociometric test “requires that 
each individual choose or reject his associates upon the basis of a 
specific criterion determined by the nature of the group being tested. 
The choices are made upon preference levels—first choice, second 
choice, third choice, etc.” (205 :76, 1939). The following specific 
criteria have already been used in various investigations : 

(1) With whom would you like to live in the same house? (2) With 
whom would you like to work? (3) With whom would you like to sit at 
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me table? With whom do you wish to sit in the classroom? 
me “Who are A es friends in the village? (6) Whom do you wish 
to have as neighbor in a new community? (7) W ith whom would you 
like to work on the same committee? (8) With which families in the 
community do you have visiting relations? Exchange work? Borrow 


tools? (205:77, 1939). 


tructure of acquaintance relations. 
ascertained by asking each subject 
with whom he is familiar but who 
specific criterion, such as working 
1, 1934). ; 
48, 1940) is a form of sociometric 
application in three college ¢lasses, 
retest correlations being .935 to .967. 
The record is simple ing merely for the subject’s name, group, 
and date, and his choices from 1 to 5 on the list of all the members 
of the class with whom he would like to be associated in a class 
discussion group. In addition, the subject was asked to respond to 

ly, indicating by “yes” those whom 
ussion group; by “no” those whom 
he would not like to have; by “I” those te meee he felt indifferent. 
If he did not know certain Persons on the list, he was to draw a line 
through their names. This one experiment with college seniors is 
Suggestive for further work. 


n of the original so 
ghing the inten 
ask 

third choices, he is asked “ 


ciometric technique is 
> sity of choice or preference 
ing the subject to make first, second, and 
to name as many persons as he wishes, 
el, if he feels equally strongly attracted 
Another ingenuou: 


eee aie Suggested is on j sis. 
The subject is given three hours on a a time ba 
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to spend this time. He may give an hour and a half to one friend, 
ten minutes to another, and no time to others who might be avail- 
able. He might even prefer to spend the entire time in solitary pur- 
suits. Thus the importance of each person to the subject is quanti- 
tatively expressed. 

The measurement of intensity of relation, however, cannot be 
attacked from a merely quantitative angle. Jennings (292, unpub- 
lished study) later suggested that intensity of choice is intrinsically 
related to the meaning a specific choice has for the chooser. In other 
words, intensity is determined by an analysis of the rôle the choice 
plays within the group structure as a whole. Accordingly, Jennings 
studied the motivations of the chooser, the reciprocal behavior of the 
chooser and the chosen, and the effect of the choice on the chooser’s 
total constellation of interrelations over a period of eight months. If 
the choices are “essential,” they are not readily replaceable and, fur- 
ther, their loss apparently results in “reverberations” affecting the 
whole constellation of the individual’s relationships to others. The 
evidence obtained by Jennings suggests that the degree of intensity of 
choice is related to the extent to which the individual’s satisfactions in 
particular choices are dependent upon the choices being reciprocated 
by the person chosen, and also to the extent to which the individual 
shows himself to be dependent upon the satisfactions coming to him 
from such reciprocation. Evidently the study of intensity of relations 
must include qualitative aspects and reference to the whole structure 
of interpersonal relations in which an individual is enmeshed. 

The validity of the sociometric test depends largely on how seri- 
ously the subjects make these paper and pencil estimates and how 
accurately they represent their true feelings. When the tests are 
applied in specific situations such as a discussion group and a dining 
hall where the responses are actually incorporated into the group 
activity, there is the strongest incentive for filling in the blanks with 
care. 

b. The sociogram.—The results of the sociometric test may be 
ciogram which gives a picture of the organiza- 
tion of a group and the relations of members to one another. If the 
same group is studied periodically by the sociometric technique, the 
evolution of group relations may be graphically described. The socio- 
gram is made by representing each person by a symbol and drawing 
lines indicating attraction and repulsion between them. The socio- 
grams published in issues of Sociometry illustrate a variety of typical 
structures. Some individuals are the center of attraction; others are 


represented by a 50 
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connected in pairs; still others in triangles, stars, and chains. A few 
are isolates, being neither sought or even disliked by anyone. 

c. Examples of sociometric research.—The sociometric tech- 
nique has been applied in the study of group structure in public 
schools, private schools, church groups, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, rural and urban communities, hospitals for mental disorders, 
prisons, training schools, and camps. Among the problems studied are 
persistence of choice, individual differences, characteristics of per- 
sons chosen or rejected by others, and methods of altering the inter- 
personal relations within a group. Several of the more important 
researches will be summarized in detail. 

The first experiment? exploring individual differences in choice 
and rejection among members of a community for associating with 
one another in group activities was undertaken by Helen Jennings 
(291, 1939). The method of procedure devised for the research 
“allowed unlimited variations of response in order to make room 
for every individual to vary in whatever ways may be characteristic 
for him. The full expression of the subject towards others was for- 
mulated by the subject wholly as he might wish to formulate it” 
(291 :94, 1939). No specific number of choices was asked for and 
no specific preference levels were suggested. The subject might 
choose and reject any number of individuals on the same or many 
different levels of preference or rejection. The experiment was re- 
peated in the same community eight months later in order to study 
the individual’s interrelations at two points of time. The community 
tested was the New York State Training School for Girls, compris- 


ing a population of 443 individuals at the time of Test I and 457 
at the time of Test II. 


The individual’s extent of em 
by the number of other 
choice for associating, 
but to vary only within 
than three more or two 


otional expansiveness, as measured 
persons for whom he expresses positive 
was found to vary at the two points of time, 
a relatively narrow range (usually not more 
less persons than he had chosen on the first 
characteristic for the given individual and 
of expansiveness. Regardless of the 
nar tent of choices expressed for the in- 
dividual on the two occasions, the individual maintained his “reper- 
fe unaffected apparently by whether he becomes much chosen 
and little rejected or much rejected and little chosen by the time 
of Test II, Jennings interpret 


ed this finding as suggesting that the 
* The autho 


r is indebted to Helen Jennings for thi 
r auth l r thi shat s a> 
sidered significant points in her research, j hii mee 
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individual’s reaction to others is the expression of a need which is 
so “central” to the personality of the individual that he seeks to 
fulfill it whether or not the situation in which he finds himself invites 
or rebuffs choice from him. 

The length of time individuals are associated together in group 
activities showed no correlation with the extent to which they either 
chose or rejected one another. The individual who is relatively more 
or relatively less expansive towards others will react to them inde- 
pendently of the length of time he is in association with them. 

Of major importance to group work is the finding that rejections 
expressed towards an individual as well as choices expressed towards 
him accompany growth in integration into the structure of the group. 
Almost every individual who was an active and constructive partici- 
pant in the group was the recipient of some rejections as well as 
choices. While the proportion of rejections in such cases was rela- 
tively low, it is significant that apparently any individual who makes 
a constructive, active contribution to the functioning of the group 
will almost inevitably meet with opposition resulting in some rejec- 
tions. The phenomenon of an individual who is chosen by many 
and rejected by no one is apparently rare, and, in the test-community, 
was very rare. On the other hand, the individual who plays a passive 
rôle may be rejected by few and chosen by few, unless he is passive 
to the extent of interfering with activities requiring his participation. 
In the latter case, he may be rejected by many. Almost universally 
both choice and rejection enter into interpersonal relations and can- 
not legitimately be separated without distorting the picture of the 
réle of the individual’s interrelations to other persons and of other 


persons to him. 


The “adjustment” and the “psychological status” an individual has 


within a community, and the “choice-status” others accord him, 
must be estimated on the basis of the proportion of positive to nega- 
o be rejected to some extent appears as a 
healthy sign, so long as the proportion of positive to negative choices 
is small. The presence of some rejections is an indication that the 
person is asserting himself and assuming responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of the group. Lack of rejections in the case of one individual 
may be due to the fact that he seldom or never takes a definite 
stand in matters affecting the group. In the case of another person, 
lack of rejections may be referable to his skill in dealing with people, 
arousing no antagonism despite his definite and forceful stand. No 
Particular degree of reciprocation appears fo Re Recčssary tovat pars 


tive reactions to him. T 
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ticular individual. Rather, what is “normal” for him must be 
considered. ; 

It is only through the study of how these interpersonal relations 
are associated with one or more factors such as happiness, vocational 
success, and disciplinary status that the significance of the descrip- 
tions obtained from sociometric techniques can be ascertained. 

Soderquist (538, 1937) found that, where normal conditions of 
mutual acquaintanceship exist, junior and senior high school pupils 
tended to agree with one another highly in estimating the sociability, 
friendliness, leadership, and pep of an individual. Sociability and 
friendliness rating correlated very closely. Leadership correlated 
more closely with the M.A., L.Q., and scholarship ratings than did 
the other ratings. Scholarship seemed to play a larger part in leader- 
ship estimates than in the sociability estimates, The pupil who lives 
in the country is more likely to be rated below the level of the group 
in sociability than is the pupil living in town. 

Criswell (130, 1939; 131, 1939), using a seating criterion, applied 
the sociometric test and interview to New York public school classes 
composed of Negro and white children.2 She developed a statistical 
method for the measurement of cleavage in groups of different size 
and racial composition. Cleavage was considered to be present when 
one racial group significantly preferred itself to the other race; like- 
wise when both races preferred themselves to each other, 

Sex cleavage was deeper than racial cleavage in the classes studied 


(kindergarten through eighth grade). Thus, whereas the classes char- 
acteristically broke into almost se 


ical ; parate sex groups, they exhibited 
a less distinct racial cleavage. 


Though little overt race friction 
of these children, cleavage was dete 
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child’s lack of acute awareness of differentiating factors between one 
individual and another and the social implications of these factors, 
whether of a racial sort or otherwise. 

In kindergarten and in the first three grades, little consideration 
in planning of group activities needs to be given to the racial com- 
position that the group represents. The proportion of one race to 
another, at least in the instance of colored and white, will affect to 
no appreciable extent the securing of participation of all members. 
However, beyond the third grade, the relative withdrawal of the 
membership of one race from the membership of another race within 
the same group. may make it necesary to use special techniques of 
group work to assure an optimum and equitable participation on the 
part of all members. 

The same problem of race relations might also be studied by means 
of Bogardus’ “Social Distance” Scale (46, 1925). This scale is con- 
structed in terms of degree of intimacy which a person would sanc- 
tion between himself and members of various races. The subject 
indicates, for example, whether he would admit a foreigner to neigh- 
him into his occupation, entertain him in 
The distance between each of the various 
scale is not necessarily comparable and 
does not imply all those that are 
done a great deal to clarify discus- 


borly relations, welcome 
his home, or marry him. 
degrees of intimacy on the 
each higher degree of intimacy 
lower. The scale, however, has 


sions of social relations. 
“Guidance Study” (368, 1939) the 


In Macfarlane’s significant } ‘ 
sociometric technique was employed to study the children s reputa- 
tion among classmates. Marked individual differences in social ap- 


proval, disapproval, and notice were found. Some children had the 
support of continued social approval; others had to bear an equal 
weight of disapproval; and still others were ignored. , 

Of decided practical value to personnel workers are the experi- 
mental attempts to alter the interpersonal relationships within a 
group. Johnson (294, 1939) tried to change the initial intergroup 
social structure of two Junior Hi-Y groups of fourteen-year-old boys 
in the direction of increasing positive relationships between an iso- 
late and other members of the group. The methods used were to ask 
a recognized leader in the group, Savage, by name, to see what he 
could do in getting the other fellows to like the isolate, Olivo. Sav- 
age was told “to look for the good points in Olivo and to try to be 
a friend to him.” Savage was allowed to use his own method of ac- 
complishing the desired results and the two boys were placed on 
the same committee in order to facilitate close association. 
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In the case of the other isolate, Hayes, the adult leader was in- 


structed to attempt to bring him from his state of isolation into 
group acceptance. 


After pursuing these methods for several weeks, the sociometric 


the adult leader had been trying to decrease his social isolation, “By 


it is possible that we 
increased the very reason for his unpopularity” (294 :47, 1939). 


e to chance is that 
rol group, did not 
special effort was 
s or when a poor 
ositive results were 


i t the appointment of Olivo on the 
same committee with Savage. 


It is unfortunate that more detai 
etail of the method Savage used was 
not reported. This informati i 
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d. Evaluation of the sociometric technique.—This technique 
of studying the relations of individuals in a group might better gen- 
erally be called sociography than sociometry because, with the excep- 
tion of the few attempts to quantify the intensity of relationship, 
relations are uncovered and described rather than measured. How- 
ever, if the reliability and validity of the sociometric test can be ade- 
quately established, it will prove a valuable instrument for studying 
changes in social relations brought about by different methods. Lewin 
and Lippitt (344, 1938) have already used the sociometric test for 
the selection of two experimental groups, for their now widely known 
study of autocracy and democracy. The groups were selected so that 
they “would be as nearly equated as possible on the number and po- 
tency of friendship and rejection relationships, and on general popu- 
larity and leadership characteristics of the members (344 :293, 
1938). 

In addition to its research value in understanding the nature of 
social groups, the sociometric technique may be useful in directing 
therapy. It may reveal individuals who are left stranded in the group, 
deprived of the relationships they need for their best development. 
Similarly, it may reveal social imbalances and “chains or networks 
of a detrimental nature” (205 :80, 1939). Thus this kind of in- 
formation about individual children may give important leads for 
any social-therapeutic program in a school. 

Through group therapy the individual may be adjusted to the 
group by giving him the most favorable position in the group com- 
patible with the needs of all other members. The information ob- 
tained by means of sociometric methods may also be useful in help- 
ing the leader to give every member of the group, not only the 
aggressive individuals, some of their associational preferences. The 
isolated individual, for example, may be encouraged to associate 
with as many individuals of his choice as are likely to have a con- 
structive influence on him. Members of detrimental configurations 
may be assigned or re-assigned to break up harmful associations. 

The assumption must not be made, however, that the expressed 
preferences of one person for another should necessarily be followed. 
By doing so, gangs or other detrimental chains or networks might 
be strengthened. Accordingly, in the application of sociometry, as 
in other personnel techniques, important decisions should not be 
made on the basis of any single test or measure. 

The sociometric technique may also prove valuable to personnel 
workers in discovering the natural leaders in a high school or col- 
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lege. Having discovered these leaders, the personnel worker may 
enlist their interest in the organized groups on the campus. 

Finally, if the sociometric test is followed by an interview, rea- 
sons for preferences in social relations may be obtained. This sort 
of follow-up helps the investigator to interpret the individual’s 
choices and to establish the appropriateness or reasonableness of 
them. Much more information is needed about the characteristics 


of persons who are chosen by many and rejected by few and of the 
isolates whom nobody chooses. 


3- GROUP MATHEMATICS 

Attempts have been made to reduce human relations to mathe- 
matical formulas. Lewin (345 :74-75, 1940) selected from a “total 
behavior” type of record some specific problem to study, extracting 
the quantitative aspects of the interaction to be studied from its mean. 
ingful matrix and expressing it in a mathematical formula. Thus 
certain interactions such as child-to-leader, leader-to-child, and child- 
to-child, can be translated into “size language” and interpreted in 
the light of the total setting. 

Chapple (99, 1940) attempted to follow the methods of the phys- 
ical sciences more closely. This approach necessitated reducing human 
behavior to small comparable units which he described as follows: 


A quantum of action is the least 
manifested by an organism. A unit 
recorded from the initial change in 
brings the activity to an end. Each 
be regarded as made up of one or 


discriminable unit of such activity 
of action is that period of activity 
muscular state until a second change 
unit of action has a duration and may 


Chapple described other ingenuous devices for making exact meas- 
urements of duration and other 


á quantitative aspects of an individual’s 
action. 


the investigator may not be an i d 
more htene 
than he was after ob: : Sater: 
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a full description of it. The psychological meaning of the data tends 
to vanish in mathematical technicalities. 

Moreover, by limiting his data to those which can be objectively 
observed, reliability is increased at the expense of validity. Certain 
fundamental psychological principles are neglected: that the relation 
between two or more individuals is influenced by the matrix in which 
they act; that two examples of the same overt behavior may have 
entirely different significance ; that, in a sense, the individual’s entire 
past is operating at any present moment. Thus without a knowledge 
of the antecedents of a particular act or of the environmental condi- 
tions to which the individual is responding, the investigator cannot 
interpret the act in any meaningful way. 

Instead of trying to apply the research methods of the physical 
sciences to the study of human relations, the investigator should 
develop a new methodology appropriate to this field. Attempts to 
study patterns rather than isolated elements, and to make qualitative 
sociometric techniques a little more quantitative are steps in the right 


direction. 
4. SUMMARY 


All three methods of studying human behavior in groups— 
descriptive accounts of group activity, the sociometric method, and 
mathematical measurements—are worthy of further study. The 
running account describes behavior in its setting ; the sociometric 
method introduces subjective feeling factors which may not be re- 
vealed by overt behavior ; the quantitative analysis of certain inter- 
actions, interpreted in the light of the whole situation may have spe- 
cial diagnostic value. Combined, they contribute toa ‘total-behavior- 
in-its-setting” approach which is the most promising methodology 
yet developed for the study of the interaction of individuals. 


B. EXPERIMENTS ON METHODS OF 
1 wholes. As such, their characteristics can 
d. The atmosphere created in the group is 
rtant for the individual’s development as 
preceding pages reference has already been 
g these lines (341, 1939; 


Group Work 


Groups are sociologica 
be observed and describe 
intangible but is as impo 
the air he breathes. In the 
made to important recent research alon: 


» 1940). 
y eae f the importance of the “atmosphere’ 


Every educator is aware © 
ate” of a classroom, club, or school. Even the casual 


le, unco-operative atmosphere; a tense, 
a friendly, co-operative atmosphere. 


or “social clim s 
visitor can recognize a hosti 
high-pressure atmosphere; 
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Ryan (505, 1938) noted marked difference in the atmospheres of 
classrooms which he visited. On further inquiry he found that the 
unusually good mental hygiene atmosphere in one school system was 
related to the teachers’ education in child guidance. Precise study is 
needed to gain more adequate insights into the influence of various 
group atmospheres on human behavior. 

One of the earliest attempts to study the group process was made 
by Thrasher (582, 1927). From his collection of group-life histories 
the reader may obtain many insights into such conditions as the in- 
fluence of external authority, internal unity of purpose, group goals, 
the sense of belongingness, and the effect of tension under different 
circumstances. 

Almost ten years later Pigors (452, 1935) made an analysis of two 
contrasting methods of group work which he designated as leader- 
ship and domination. He applied his method of study to political 
groups, children, industrial organizations, and primitive societies, 

Basic to an understanding of group work is the psychological 
theory of environmental forces in child behavior and development. 
Lewin in his A Dynamic Theory of Personality (340, 1935) pre- 
sented the point of view of Gestalt psychology in his dicussion of the 
region of freedom of movement, forces and fields of force, “strata 
of reality in the environment,” reward, and punishment. He is con- 
cerned with the study of why, in a given situation or environment, 
a particular person in a certain state behaves as he does. The group 
worker likewise must study behavior of individuals as “a function 
of the momentary total situation.” 

The idea of the psychological environment in terms of regions, 
barriers, boundary zones, and forces, is presented in more detail in 
wt Principles of Topological Psychology (343, 1936). 

use of the recency and significance of their ex 
research of Lewin and his associates in this area will 
in detail. The best published bibliography of this seri 
tions may be found in the 1940 University of Iowa 
in Topological and Vector Psychology (345, 
a complete bibliography of previously publish 
For that reason references to the separate arti 


a bibliography in this volume. The investigators’ purpose was to 
set up an experiment where the structure and development of natural 
group behavior of different kinds might be described and recorded 
as a whole, 


periments, the 
be summarized 
es of investiga- 
bulletin, Studies 
1940). In this bulletin 
ed articles is available. 
cles will not be included 


These experiments are exceptional in many respects. The group 
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and its activities were described with unusual adequacy—the struc- 
tural and dynamic properties of the group, the position of the group 
in the larger social field, the individual characteristics of the mem- 
bers, the physical setting, and the nature of the group activity. The 
authoritarian group and the democratic group were roughly equated 
with respect to initial interpersonal relations by an ingenuous appli- 
cation of the sociometric technique. Details of the methods of obtain- 
ing data are reported on pages 230 to 231. The aim of the elaborate 
technique of observation was to obtain exact quantitative records of 
the total behavior of the group in order that the meaning of the 
specific conduct within the total setting might be ascertained. 
The two groups were differentiated in the following ways: 


Democratic Group 


Policies were a matter of group 
determination with guidance by 
the leader. 

The general plan of work was 
developed co-operatively at the 
first meeting. When questions as 
to specific procedures arose, the 
leader gave several suggestions 
from which the individual could 
choose. 

3. The members were free to 
choose their work partners and 
the division of tasks was left to 
the group. 

The leader generally gave praise 
to the group as a whole and was 
a member of the group in spirit. 


Authoritarian Group 


1. Policies were all determined by 1. 
the leader, the strongest person. 


to 


2. Techniques and steps of com- 
pleting the work were dictated, 
one at a time, by the leader. 
Thus the future direction of 
the activity was not clear to the 
members. 


3. The leader usually determined 
what each member was to do 
and with whom he was to work. 


4. The leader criticized or praised 4- 
individuals and remained im- 
personal and aloof from group 
participation. 

the authoritarian leader was about 

twice as active as the democratic leader. Actions which might be 

described as “ascendant” were nearly three times as frequent on the 
part of the authoritarian leader as on the part of the democratic 
leader, “Submissive actions” were relatively rare in both cases, but 
especially so in the case of the authoritarian leader. In both groups 
the leaders were really leading, but the autocratic leader more obvi- 
ously so. He initiated 118 per cent more acts than the average ideal 
member of a group, as compared with 41 per cent more initiated by 
the democratic leader. Thus, as the dominance of the leader increases, 
the free movement of the members was narrowed. In the democratic 


In terms of social interactions 
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atmosphere the difference between the leader and the member was 
much less pronounced than in the autocratic setup. 

Results and interpretations were based on general impressions 
obtained from the group log supplemented and checked by detailed 
quantitative analysis of the data. Members’ behavior was analyzed 
in terms of specific social interactions—ascendant, submissive, ob- 
jective, and ignoring behavior—on the part of individuals, within 
subgroups, between subgroups, and in relation to total group struc- 
ture. Conversation was analyzed in terms of hostility, competition 
and co-operation, aggression, “I-centeredness” (egocentrism) versus 
“we-centeredness” (group spirit), self-direction and dependence on 
authority, and other characteristics. Changes of interest were noted 
in terms of “group stability, outbreak of hostility, and standards of 
production.” 

The group leader may gain many concrete suggestions for meeting 
practical situations from the published protocol material. For exam- 
ple, the different methods of giving a member instruction is illus- 
trated by the following sample from group conversation: 

Autocratic Group Democratic Group 
Joe: “How can we keep the plaster Dick: “Won't stick to the mould.” 
of Paris from sticking to the Leader: “I know of several ways 
clay mould? Is this powder you could fix that—you could 

O.K.? 4 grease it with vaseline, or use 
Leader: No, take that vaseline some talcum powder, or they use 

and rub it on carefully.” liquid soap sometimes. Maybe 
there are other ways, too” (345: 
117, 1940). 

Similarly, many other points of technique are illustrated by the 
Stenographic reports of procedures used by the democratic and the 
authoritarian leaders. In general, the authoritarian leader 

frustrated individual 


goals which did not coincide with his own, and 
induced his own 


goals and paths by the strength of his social power- 
3 düa 
point out what w inducing goals and paths was to 


for them to choos 


) Iter native before them (345 1122, 
d 
or differ S Wi t 
The ma ffe ences bet een the two groups may be briefly 


1. The democratic group did not show verbal aggression toward 
the leader nor try to mak 


€ their social status more se b 
e leader | cure 
winning his favor, i 
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2. The democratic members remained more accessible to personal 
approaches from the leader. 

3. Work in the democratic group was not interfered with by com- 
peting personal goals as it was in the authoritarian group. 

4. A higher degree of “we-centeredness” and less conflict between 
members was evident in the democratic group. 

5. No need for release of hostility toward any member was ap- 
parent in the democratic group, whereas two scapegoats were 
features of the authoritarian group. 

6. The feeling of group belongingness and pride in the group 


products was much stronger in the democratic than in the 


authoritarian group. 
7. “More creative and constructive work products emerged from 


the higher unity of the democratic life with its greater amount 
of objectivity and co-operativeness of interpersonal relation- 
ships. The last meeting of the authoritarian group indicated 
the existence of an underlying hostile attitude toward life in 
the authoritarian situation” (345 :190-91, 1940). 

More extensive experiments involving a larger number of clubs 
of ten-year-old boys and introducing laissez-faire, or “group life 
without adult participation,” were reported in a separate article (346, 
1939). The laisses-faire groups were characterized by 
I. Complete freedom for group OF individual decision, without any 


leader participation. F 
2. Various materials supplied by leader, who made it clear that he would 


supply information when asked. He took no other part in work 
discussions. 
leader. 


3. Coinplete non-participation by | sae ; 
member activities unless questioned, 


4. Very frequent comments on me 1 
and no attempt to participate or interfere with the course of events 


(346 :273, 1939). 
Additional data were 
segments of club life; 
tual status, physical status, 


collected, including movie records of several 
information from school records on intellec- 
and socio-economic background; inter- 


views with each boy by a friendly person not connected with the 
club to ascertain the boy’s opinions on club activities; interviews 
with parents to ascertain kinds of discipline employed in the home, 
statue nf the child in the family: group; and child's attics toward 
the club, school, and other group activities; talks with teachers to 
ascertain the boys’ behavior in school; and a Rorschach test to each 


club member. P . . 
Two additional points of experimental technique were introduced 
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in the later experiments: a group of observers in an adjoining part 
of the clubroom whom the boys thought were engaged in some work 
of their own and “group test” situations such as having the leader 
arrive late or leave the room for awhile on other business, or hav- 
ing a stranger criticize the group’s activities. KOP 

In the later experiments four of the authoritarian groups showed 
apathetic rather than aggressive behavior. That this lack of aggres- 
sion was probably caused by the repressive influence of the authori- 
tarian leader is indicated by the outbursts of aggression on the days 
of transition to a freer atmosphere and also a sharp rise of aggres- 
sion when the leader left the room. In the authoritarian groups a 


general absence of smiling, joking, and friendly response to leader 
and fellow members was evident. 


Briefly summarized, the main diffi 


erences in the three types of 
atmosphere were as follows: 


1. Autocracy tended to bring out one or the other of two dissimilar pat- 
terns of behavior, apathy and aggression ; 


2. “laissez-faire,” in which there was a minimum of adult 
proved decidedly different from democracy ; 

3. friendly behavior was most frequent in democracy, hostile behavior 
in laissez-faire and in the aggressive reaction to autocracy. Much of 
this aggression was directed against scapegoats (351 :557, 1939). 


are so close to the “real” 
lications of the results is 


Participation, 


world, the 
great. This 


total situation should be ful 


Even these initial experiments, howeve 
leaders of &roups far and wide may test į 
consistent application of the de 
these experiments, leade 
friendliness, happiness, 
“we-ness” 


TS ma 
S, [ CO-operativeness 
in their groups. 
C. METHODS OF Play THERAPy 
nce can complement 
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ment of maladjusted children. Designated as play technique or play 
therapy, this form of group activity combines many features of case 
work and group work. This combination of techniques may be illus- 
trated by several descriptions of special psychiatric groups, summer 
camps, and other applications of group therapy. 


I. PLAY THERAPY IN SPECIAL PSYCHIATRIC GROUPS 


Martin (387, 1939) has given a detailed description of psychiatry 
in a boys’ club. All new members were interviewed in a clubroom 
familiar to the boys by a psychiatrist who explains that he is there 
to help them find out what they want to do at the club. Leading 
questions are avoided and the “play-fun-games theme” is predomi- 
nant in the interview. The interview material is then analyzed, made 
available to other members of the staff and discussed with them. 
With this knowledge of individual boys, club leaders, with the assist- 
ance of other workers, try to relieve personal problems within the 
club. To a less extent they also try to relieve the problems at home. 

After two years’ experimentation with the foregoing procedures, the 
following can be positively stated : 


1. They are acceptable to the boys. 
2. They succeed in uncovering serious problems of boyhood (harmful 


parental attitudes) unobtrusively and without arousing suspicion. 

. They point the way for the Boys’ Club to become a sensitized social 
medium for settling these problems—a social medium that can com- 
pete successfully with the anti-social gang. 

. They succeed in relieving these problems and effect improvement in 
the relationships of those boys who are seriously involved. 

5. They can be formulated and presented to the personnel in simple 
comprehensive language because they deal throughout with social and 
not psychic conditions. 

6. They provide the personnel with a new orientation, that reveals the 
great significance and potentiality of their everyday relationships. 
This helps toward a deeper understanding and a better handling of 
the daily questions and problems that arise. 

7. They lead to a more rational and discriminating use of routine Club 
facilities. Deeper understanding enables the staff to see new ways of 
using the existing set-up. The Club program is thus enriched along 
the most appropriate lines. 

8. They can be adopted and practiced as an integral part of the day-to- 
day program without any radical change in Club policy, organiza- 
tion, or personnel. 

9. They do not alter the role of the Club in the community (387:132, 


1939). 
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Group activities in an adolescents’ ward in Bellevue Psychiatric 
Hospital was described by Curran (134, 1939). This ward was 
opened to care for boys between twelve and sixteen years of age. 
Patients can be kept only thirty days. The boys engage in the fol- 
lowing groups projects and activities : 

1. Two classes, one an ungraded class, the other an “opportunity” 

class. 

2. Singing classes and rhythm band which offer creative group 
activities in the field of music. 

3- Art classes in which the individual is encouraged to draw any- 
thing he wants to. Notes are taken while he is painting and en- 
couragement rather than criticism given. Any spontaneous com- 
ments he makes about his work are recorded. 

4. Dramatic activities in which the boys write their plays and act 
them out. 

5. “Magic” activities, a group in which the boys learn to do 
“magic” and sleight of hand. 

6. Storytelling in which the leader of a group of five to ten boys 
begins to tell a story and then asks different boys to continue 
or complete it. 

7. Athletic activities. 

8. Bead work in which the boys make rings, bracelets, etc., of 
permanent value. 

9. Miscellaneous activities such as games, travel and educational 
films, and ballroom dancing lessons. 

The real purpose of these group activities is to give each boy a better 
understanding of his individual difficulties and to make some form 
of social adaptation possible for him. 

An individual case in which individual and group therapy were 
dynamically interrelated in the plan of treatment of a ten-year-old 
boy was described in detail by Miller and Slavson (405, 1939). The 
boy daydreamed excessively and was very absent minded. He did 
not play with other childr 
manding, and had violent 
needs of this boy wer 
Satisfaction, for creati 
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express his drive for aggressiveness and independence without fear 
of rejection or punishment. While this group adjustment was going 
on, the case work relationship provided the necessary stabilizing and 
supporting influence which the boy needed. 

At Eloise Hospital, Michigan (8, 1940), a year’s experience with 
group therapy yielded excellent results. The patients met daily in 
small groups and the benefit of the social unity of the group and 
assistance of some of the patients reinforced the application of psy- 
choanalytic methods. 


2. PLAY THERAPY IN CAMPS 


In camps as well as in psychiatric hospitals the therapeutic values 
of group work are being recognized (109, 1939; 213, 1937). The 
counselor of each group of eight to ten boys is the key person in the 
situation. It is he who understands the background and personality 
needs of each member of his group, is able to establish a relation- 
ship which is of vital importance, and encourages creativity, self- 
reliance, and self-expression through camp activities. Camp life af- 
fords opportunities for a child with emotional problems “to work 
out more satisfactory relationships with other people,” to strengthen 
new habit patterns, and to gain insight and perspective on his 
problems. 


3. GROUP PROJECTS AND PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Some individuals especially need the responsibility of contribut- 
ing to a group project. Anderson (10, 1936) described two projects 
—remodeling an old cottage into a craft shop and developing a 
marionette show—which had definite therapeutic value for psy- 
chiatric patients. 

An unusual attempt to study normal college students by means 
of the play technique was made by Homburger (271, 1937). Each 
subject was presented with a number of small toys with which he 
was asked to construct a dramatic scene. His activities were ob- 
served through a one-way vision screen, his explanation recorded, 
and the scene he had constructed sketched. : 

A somewhat similar procedure was used in studying schizophrenia 
and other psychoses (495, 1937). Typically varied patterns were dis- 
cernible for normal, paranoid, and hebephrenic subjects. The normal 
persons were “typically planful,” the paranoid moderately planful 
but “obsessively vacillating and fussy in the execution of his plan.” 
The hebephrenic patient showed the least amount of planfulness and 


vacillation. 
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4. THE PSYCHODRAMA 


Recognizing the therapeutic values of dramatics, Moreno devel- 
oped specific techniques which he calls the psychodrama and the 
spontaneity test and spontaneity training. In the spontaneity test the 
subject dramatizes his relationship with members of the group to 
whom he is related either through attraction or rejection. 


The emotion selected by the subject (or the emotion selected by a 
person acting opposite the subject), the words spoken during the act, and 
the duration of the act give additional insight into inter-personal rela- 
tionships which the sociometric test cannot reveal. . . . The subject in 
the spontaneity test is spontaneous in the momentary realization of a 
relationship with another person in a situation constructed in such a 
manner as to resemble real life (205 :78, 1939). 


Training consists of “an extension and application of the spon- 
taneity test. The two combined are known as the psychodrama” 
(205 :81, 1939). The theory underlying the psychodrama is that 
the way is paved for overcoming resistances in real life by success- 
fully overcoming them in the therapeutic situation, beginning with 
the simpler situations and gradually dealing with those of greater 
complexity and reality. 

The psychodrama has diagnostic as well as therapeutic value. 


The duration of a spontaneous performance, the warming up to a 
rule, the individual acts of moving and speaking on the stage, the in- 
tervals between such acts, sudden interpolations of resistance against 
continuing a performance, the ability to respond during the performance 
to the acts and pauses of partners, the relative flexibility and inflexi- 
bility of the individual actor from step to step, the premature breaking 
up of a performance, the inability to end it or the protracting and de- 
laying of an ending—all these phenomena experienced in the course of 
psychodramatic work have often given us clues to an understanding of 
the personality difficulties of the actor (507 :38, 1939). 


A description of the application of the psychodrama to delinquent 
girls in an institution (48, 1940) reveals vividly the values and also 
the dangers in the application of this technique. The cases of retrain- 
ing for better vocational adjustment, for improvement in social be- 
havior, and for better mother-daughter relations are the most con- 
vincing. 

“The function of the psychodrama is to produce a catharsis and 
release of tension, thus preparing the individual for an easier ad- 
justment in the real situation” (161 :24, 1940). 
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5. THE AUDIENCE SITUATION 


Several suggestions for public speaking have arisen from the socio- 
metric and spontaneity techniques (204, 1939). To overcome fear of 
an audience, Franz suggested that 


several individuals who had either been chosen by the speaker or had 
chosen him were asked to make a “special” audience. This special audi- 
ence encouraged the speaker by asking relevant questions about the sub- 
ject. . . . This experiment had an immediate effect upon the speaker. 
His speaking voice became more natural and conversational; in other 
words, he was beginning to speak to the individuals in the group and 
not to an audience. Contact with two or three key persons in the group 
led naturally to contact with all individuals in the group (204:50-51, 
1939). 

To help the speaker identify himself closely with the words he 
to assume a number of simple roles. The next 
to create a role for himself suggested by his 
he incident he was describing as accurately as 


speaks, he was asked 
step was to ask how 
talks and to re-create t 
possible. 


6. VALUES OF PLAY THERAPY 


Although play therapy may take many different forms, there are 
certain common principles underlying this aspect of group work. 
Through art media, puppets, dramatization, and games, many per- 
sons will reveal sources of maladjustment. They will frequently talk 
more freely in groups than they will alone, thus giving the worker 
insight into their unconscious lives. Play techniques are a means of 
“establishing rapport with children who are not spontaneously ex- 
pressive” (34:250, 1937). Play therapy is also valuable in giving 
individuals needed social experiences as well as outlets for motor, 
verbal, and aesthetic impulses. It offers opportunities for working 
out aggression, for getting relief from tensions, and for developing 
social skills. Thus it is possible to give each person “a better under- 
standing of his own problems, and to produce a therapy which re- 
veals to the child his individual difficulties and finally make possible 
for him some form of social adaptation” (134:1384, 1939). 

These values accrue to the individual only if this sort of therapy 
is skillfully employed. It is equally possible to cause anxiety, in- 
security, and guilty feelings in the play situation, for relationships 
in a group are more difficult to control than relationships in an in- 


dividual interview. 
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D. Group Discusston* 


Group discussion increased in prominence on the college campus 
during 1940-41 as part of the Defense Program. In many colleges 
forums, discussion groups, and panels dealing with current prob- 
lems of democracy have been added to the campus activities. This 
expansion of the discussion method throws a heavy responsibility 
upon personnel workers for the selection and training of leaders for 
these newly organized groups. 

Group discussion has been called the “core of democracy.” In the 
opinion of the writer, however, the “core of democracy” is a deep 
interpenetration of the humane spirit in all personal relations. Group 
discussion os be considered an implement of democracy. 


I. VALUES oF Group DISCUSSION 


As an implement of democracy, group discussion has two main 
values—(1) that of increasing the individual’s sense of personal 
worth, giving him information, and modifying his values or atti- 
tudes; and (2) the value of clarifying questions, solving problems, 
arriving at sound decisions, and developing plans of action important 
to the group. Thus in group discussion the process is as important 
as the end result, for in the process of group discussion individuals 
may learn how to contribute effectively to the thinking of the group 
and to incorporate the ideas and experiences of others into their 
own thinking. 

First among the personal values is the increased self-esteem that 
may result from successful participation in group discussion. The 
discussion method offers opportunities for all members of a group to 
contribute to problems confronting the group thus giving everyone, 
whatever his ability and prestige status, a personal sense of belonging. 

In Elliott’s words, group discussion is 


a process which relates all involved in a situation, the more able, the more 
mature, with the less able and the less mature, in a process in which all 


one - opportunity to contribute in proportion to their ability (171 :17, 
1928). 


Thus opportunity is offered for the contribution of the expert as 
well as for the point of view of persons of less depth and breadth 
of experience. The better acquainted the members are with one an- 
other, the more at ease they will feel in contributing their ideas. 
Each, then, becomes an essential member of the group through hav- 


3 The author is indebted to Roberta Winans for much of the material in this 
section. 
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ing been of service to it. Accordingly, the first requisite of an effec- 
tive discussion is an issue that both leader and members of the group 
consider pertinent and worthwhile and one on which they as a group 
are capable of action in accordance with the decision. It is idle to 
“discuss” facts or to “discuss” questions about which the members 
have no opinions of value. If, however, the topic is timely and 
cogent, the members will have a motivated readiness to contribute 
to the discussion. The successful contribution of each member, in 
turn, will result in a personal satisfaction and a sense of belonging 
to the group. 

The second personal value of group discussion results from the 
sharing of experience in which the individual’s outlook is broad- 
ened, his ability to think logically is improved, his attitudes and his 
proficiency in speaking before a group increased. Group discussion 
may stimulate the student to more precise thinking based on accurate 
information. A comparison of his contribution with that of other 
members of the group frequently reveals to the individual his own 
lack of knowledge and clarity of thinking. He is thereby motivated 
to seek sources of information and to organize his thoughts more 
precisely. In fact, the process of critical thinking is the core of group 
discussion, and the core of critical thinking is the personal attitudes 
(“open-mindedness, whole-hearted interest, responsibility in facing 
consequences”) which animate the thinking process. 

Dewey (147 :29-34, 1933) stated that these personal attitudes are 
more important than knowledge of or practice in the best forms of 
thought but that both the development of attitudes and logical proc- 
esses of thinking are necessary and can be woven into unity. In order 
to attain this unity, the group leader should not only encourage pre- 
cision of thinking, but also the expression of such attitudes as those 
mentioned above. 

Moreover, the group leader should not only create conditions con- 
ducive to the free, unobstructed communication of ideas and experi- 
ences, but he should also be skillful in eliciting response from the re- 
tiring individual and in redirecting the monopolistic ardor of the 
loquacious. Under such favorable conditions the individual can learn 
to listen understandingly and to speak ably. Thus group discussion 
may give a student training in expressing his ideas co-operatively 
and in incorporating the ideas of others into his own patterns of 
thinking and feeling. Prejudices have been dissipated (and some- 
times created), emotional biases modified, and attitudes changed, 
for better or for worse, as the result of group discussion. Ideally, 
during a discussion, the individual should achieve an integration of 
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emotional and intellectual elements. Other social characteristics which 
may be developed in group discussions include a respect for the 
opinions of others, techniques of co-operation, and sensitivity con- 
cerning when to speak and when to refrain from offering one’s 
experience and opinion to the group. Equally important is a sense of 
responsibility which prevents him from being too lazy to follow the 
thought of the group and to contribute his share to the discussion. 
Moreover, participation in a group in which the individual feels at 
home serves as a valuable transition agent from the intimate family 
circle to the larger social groups which he usually enters during 
adolescence. 

Values may accrue to the group as well as to the individual mem- 
bers. Ably handled, group discussion should result in a better under- 
standing of one’s neighbors and of certain social issues and problems. 
Something creative for society should emerge from group discussion. 
The creative aspect is usually in the discovery of new relationships, 
initial disagreement frequently serving as a stimulus to the search 
for an integration of conflicting opinions and desires. Follett (108: 
301-302, 1924) has aptly designated this process as “co-creating.” 
In order to achieve this creative synthesis of experience, diversity in 
the group must be recognized as a potential of creativity, and the 
social process conceived as an “interpenetration of spirit and spirit,” 
not as “the opposing and battle of desires with the victory of one 
over the other” (198 :301-302, 1924). According to Dr, Lyman 
Bryson, discussion 1s an exercise in “intellectual sportsmanship” and 
is to be distinguished from the process of “putting something across” 
or of arriving at a preconceived answer as in the Socratic dialogues. 

Thus conceived, group co-operation does not imply the sacrifice of 
the individual to social interests. The aim is not compromise or the 
subjugation of the weaker to the stronger personality, but the in- 
tegration of clashing desires in the Process of evolving important 
ideas. 

This ideal of group discussion obvi 


: c ously is not automatically at- 
tained every time anyone says, 


t “Let us discuss this.” The conditions 
already described may not have been provided. An even more serious 


hindrance to effective discussion is the presence of individuals within 
the group who prefer to maintain their own ideas irrespective of 
another’s and who are motivated by selfish interest. These may dis- 
rupt the co-operative spirit of the group in several ways. They may 
by sheer intensity of insistence upon their point of view prevent the 
participation of less dominant members. Or they may later use illegit- 
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imately the original ideas of gifted members of the group for their 
own purposes. 

The outcomes of group work will be as broad as the vision of the 
leader and as deep as his understanding of its functions and poten- 
tialities—no broader and no deeper. 


2. TYPES OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 


There are many forms of discussion groups which have potential 
educational value. The major factors determining classification of 
discussion groups are continuity of membership, homogeneity or 
heterogeneity of subject matter, degree of formality of procedure 
and rigidity of guidance toward predetermined conclusions, official 
and unofficial member roles, size of the group, complexity of or- 
ganization, and number of persons participating as leaders. On these 
bases discussion groups may be classified into a number of types, 
each of which will be briefly described. 

A forum is the most rigid type. It need not involve discussion at 
all, being merely a lecture with time for questions. In some forums, 
however, the question period is followed by an opportunity for mem- 
bers of the audience to express their views in statements usually 
limited to three minutes. 

In a symposium, several persons who are experts or have made a 
special study of a topic present their several views. This presentation 
may be followed by discussion consisting of a more or less formal 


interchange of ideas among the speakers and the audience. 


The panel is a discussion among a small group of well-qualified 
persons before a larger group who are later drawn into a more 


general discussion. Many strange forms of meeting have been desig- 
nated as “panel discussions,” including huge gatherings at which 
loud speakers had to be used. In its original and most appropriate 
use, the panel is in an informal setting with fewer than one hundred 
people present, so that ordinary conversational tone suffices. Ideally, 
the members of the panel are well qualified to speak on the topic but 
have not predetermined the course of the discussion except in a very 
general way. Unless this informality and spontaneity can be achieved, 
it is better to have a symposium rather than to prostitute the panel 
form. 

The town meeting derives from the New England setting where 
most of the residents turned out to discuss their local government 
and to modify it as they think necessary. In the opinion of many 
persons, the town meeting is the only truly democratic way of gov- 
erning. In more complex and highly organized communities, how- 
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ever, this form of discussion becomes difficult. At present the term 
town meeting is used to describe any situation in which general dis- 
cussion of important issues is allowed, even where the decisions are 
quite out of the hands of the discussers. 

The lecture-discussion differs from the forum in that the discus- 
sion is less formal and frequently more erudite. It is a very common 
form of classroom teaching. The teacher or leader expands the 
“introductory remarks” to give background or factual material upon 
which to base the discussion. Members of the group are then free to 
discuss in any of the usual ways. Various researches have indicated 
that the lecture is about as good or slightly better than discussion for 
immediate recall, but that retention is considerably better when the 
discussion method is used. 

The lecture can be dispensed with entirely when the general dis- 
cussion intended to educate is in the hands of a skillful leader. It 
becomes a process of co-operative effort to arrive at conclusions upon 
which to base individual and group behavior. In general, the discus- 
sion is focused upon the applications of authoritative information 
and upon opinions not yet accepted as “facts.” 

The platform conversation resembles the panel except that the small 
group who are to discuss in public sit upon a platform before a rather 
large audience and conduct the discussion among themselves without 
drawing others in. Its chief object seems to be (1) to demonstrate 
the interplay among minds, not in agreement but seeking to reach a 
synthesis of ideas that can be used as a basis of action, or (2) to 
show shades of difference which will help members of the audience 
to develop their own thinking, or (3) to demonstrate good pro- 
cedure for serious conversation, 

Parliamentary or governmental discussion is the form used in 
most student representative groups that are c 
amounts of responsibility for conductin 
Faculty members may be an integral 
present as “resources.” It becomes es 
a certain amount of formal parliame 


with motions made, seconded, passed, and recorded in orderly 
fashion, since the group is responsible to a larger constituency. Much 
time and patience is apt to be lost at such meetings, but, in view of 
the importance of this type of procedure in the conduct of the affairs 
of life after school days are over, it would not seem amiss to give 
more attention, in the conscious teaching process, to this form of 
discussion and action. 


Special techniques are required when discussion is for the specific 


harged with varying 
g student and campus affairs. 
part of the body or may be 
sential in such meetings that 
ntary procedure be followed, 
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purpose of resolving sharp conflict. The arch-type of such bodies is 
perhaps the joint committee of labor and management where indus- 
trial conflict is involved. Hader and Lindeman (231, 1933), in 
Dynamic Social Research, have set forth the process clearly. In a 
school situation conflicts arise, and such meetings may be educative 
in a peculiar sense, but are correspondingly difficult and delicate to 
deal with, calling for skilled and respected leadership. 

The “bull session” is a form of discussion that arises spontane- 
ously and informally at any time and place not on the regular sched- 
ule. By its very nature it cannot be organized, yet it is perhaps one 
of the best tests of quality of the teaching and learning that is going 
on in an institution. It is the things that students deeply care about 
that they will discuss after hours, and because the opinions expressed 
are those of their peers they are taken peculiarly to heart. Such dis- 
cussions may be the direct, logical, and continuing outcome of a kind 
of teaching that strikes home, or they may be in the nature of a 
protest. Of the latter kind are the “liberal clubs” that spring up in 
fundamentalist colleges—not “clubs” in the usual sense, but groups 
of students bound together in the mutual elation of protest against 
the authoritarian teachings of the “powers that be.” In after life 
“jaw clubs” sometimes flourish for a time in communities, giving 
thoughtful people a chance to thresh out their opinions against those 
of friendly but disagreeing neighbors. Teachers and deans should 
and can do nothing directly about these spontaneous discussion 
groups, but awareness of them is an excellent check on effectiveness 
of the more controlled program. Occasionally a privileged teacher or 
older person may be an integral part of one of these “gangs’”—may 
even be the catalytic agent responsible for their formation. Many 
inferences may be drawn from Moreno’s Who Shall Survive (413, 
1934) as to the educational significance of putting oneself in good 
relationship to serious discussion groups. To be chosen by those 
whom one would choose as conversing companions may be very 
influential in deciding one’s educational fate. 

The round table should be just that: a group small enough to put 
their feet under a common table to discuss purposefully some project 
in which they are engaged. This is sometimes called the “confer- 
ence,” though the latter term is also applied to both the individual 
interview and a far larger meeting of a special kind. In some uni- 
versities the classrooms are equipped with huge “round tables,” so 
that reasonably small classes may feel the intimacy of this arrange- 
ment and further their studies co-operatively. 

The seminar, strictly, is a small discussion group of people en- 
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gaged in research, formed for their mutual help. It usually consists 
of both faculty and advanced students in a relationship more nearly 
that of peers than in the usual advanced class. There are a number 
of variations, one of them being a meeting set up to put a doctoral 
candidate “on the spot” in preparation for final defense of his dis- 
sertation. Probably any group whose project is of a research nature 

[ena who meet, faculty and students together, may be deemed a 
seminar. 

There are various methods and purposes for subdividing a large 
group for discussion. At large conferences there are often “general 
sessions” followed by a subdivision of groups with special interests. 

Probably there are an infinite number of variations that can be 
made on discussion groups. All seem aimed at more democratic and 
co-operative participation in the learning and decision forming 
process. They give the alert leader clues as to the direction and weak 
points in the students’ reasoning, and particularly as to their ability 
to develop under the give-and-take of association and opposition, 
There is difference of opinion as to the maturity required in students 
for participation in educative discussion, but beginnings at least can 
be made with quite small children in realms where decisions co- 
operatively arrived at can be carried out in practice. 

Group discussion may profitably be used to supplement the ques- 
tionnaire in the study of student problems, Zorbaugh (650, 1937) 
employed this combination of methods to obtain college students’ 
appraisal of home and school. 


3- PROCEDURE OF GROUP DISCUSSION 


The most helpful publications on group discussion are the crystal- 
lizations of procedures employed by able discussion leaders (171, 
1928 ; 182, 1926; 185, 1934; 228, 1927; 333, 1936; 523, 1929; 610, 
1933). From these publications Practical suggestions concerning 
conditions that facilitate effective thinking in a group, steps to be 
taken, methods of launching a discussion, and specific suggestions 
for both leaders and members may be obtained. Space in this chapter 
permits only a brief summary of some of the most valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Discussion is facilitated by each member coming to the discussion 
with an inquiring mind and an intent to share his knowledge and 
experience with the group. Such sharing is encouraged by a sense of 
mutuality and fellowship aided by physical proximity and limitation 
of numbers to fifteen or twenty. 


Six steps have been set forth to assist the leader in preparing for 
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a discussion. These merge one into the other and vary with the 
circumstances, The first step is the selection and formulation of a 
real life problem, of significance to all the members of the group and 
demanding a decision which affects all of them. In the school situa- 
tion true discussion cannot take place unless the students are assured 
that the results of their discussion may be used in actually changing 
administrative policies. 

The problem selected for discussion should be stated in their_own 
words so that its connection with their own lives is evident to them. 
The way the problem is stated and apprehended by members of the 
group limits their responses. A reformulation of the problem in a 
fresh and vital way is frequently essential to vital thinking on it. 

Moreover, the choice of a problem which can be solved by the 
group is important from the standpoint of future discussion. Previ- 
ous success in solving problems stimulates a vigorous attack on new 
problems. Accordingly, the problem should be one on which there is 
sufficient fact and experience upon which to arrive at a solution. 
Group discussion is not a process by which individuals pool their 
ignorance with the expectation that reliable results will somehow 
emerge. 

The second step is to get at the real problem and make it vivid 
and significant to the group. This may be done by approaching it 
through personal experiences, through viewing it in its whole social 
setting, and through bringing all opposing points of view fairly and 
fully into the open. 

Since a decision must rest upon a sound basis of fact, the third 
step is to mobilize the facts bearing upon the problem. Thinking can- 
not progress without facts. Members of the group may pool the 
results of their reading and experience. The leader may supplement 
the contribution of the group from his previous study of the prob- 
lem. Sometimes certain members may be assigned to read some 
references, interview certain persons, or make observations to report 
later. When special information is needed, an expert may be invited 
to participate in the group discussion or to give a lecture on the 
points in question. Facts are to be used in discussion, not discussed. 
If a dispute concerning facts arises and no authoritative source is 
present, the point should be dropped until the facts have been made 
available. Whenever differences of opinion frequently arise from false 
assumptions as to fact, the attention of the group, in such cases, 
should be directed to the underlying facts. Used in the service of 
logical habits of thought, facts are essential to effective group dis- 
cussion. 
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The fourth step is to suggest all possible solutions, examine, and 
evaluate each. Any feasible solutions not suggested by the group 
should be presented by the leader. He should also make generous 
mention of the points of agreement. He should point out differences 
of opinion which exist, and try to bring out the underlying reasons 
for these differences and ways in which they can contribute to the 
ultimate solution of the problem. 

In many cases the discussion will continue until a consensus of 
opinion is reached. This is the fifth step in the process. At that point 
the leader summarizes what appears to be the solution of the prob- 
lem. When no agreement is sought, the leader should summarize in 
such a way that the members sce clearly the contribution that has 
been made by the thinking of the group, the stage finally reached, 
and the factors that will help each of the members to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. In arriving at a decision a group is often 
aided by a period of relaxation which may produce a “good idea” or 
an “inspiration,” when continued effort in thinking has failed. 

The sixth and last step which varies with the nature of the group 
and the problem is that of making a plan for definitely carrying the 
conclusion of the group into action. Although the group may not 
have the responsibility for immediately translating their decision into 
action, it should not break up without its members at least feeling 
that the group’s work will have been ineffective unless each member 
considers what he can do about the decision reached. 

The discussion is commonly launched by oral questions asked by 
the leader. The leader should carefully formulate his first question 
in advance and have a general line of procedure definitely in mind. 
This preliminary thought on the problem should not determine the 
outcome of the discussion, but simply restrict the field and prevent 
waste motions. It is best to open the discussion with some simple 
question on which all the members have experience or ideas, such as 
the following : 

“How does this problem concern you personally ?” 

“What are some of the points of disagreement on this problem?” 
_ “What are some of the opinions you have read or heard expressed 
in regard to this problem ?” 

Such questions help the members to get acquainted with one an- 
other before they have to express their own views. The initial ques- 
tions may be followed by others that bring out more specific facts 
relating to different phases of the problem. Written questions are 
likewise frequently used to launch the discussion. 

In general, the question method is more likely to evoke good 
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thinking than a presentation of the problem by the leader or an 
expert. Unless skillfully done, the latter method may easily tend to 
inhibit the thinking of the group. If the speaker covers the problem 
specifically and exhaustively, the members of the group might easily 
feel that there is no more to say or that the speakers know the 
topic so well that they hesitate to say anything for fear of displaying 
ignorance. On the other hand, the presentation may be made in such 
a way that the whole problem is made concrete and definite for the 
group to think about. 

Other methods of launching discussion place more responsibility 
upon the members. In the panel method a few members begin the 
discussion among themselves and gradually draw the whole group 
into the discussion. In a somewhat similar way the leader may begin 
an informal conversation with the first-comers and draw others into 
the discussion as they arrive. The roll call is a more formal approach 
in which each member makes a short statement on the problem. In 
the case method the leader may ask the group for an instance which 
illustrates the problem under discussion and may develop the discus- 
sion around the concrete case described. Tests with a game emphasis 
may be used as a springboard for discussion. These tests are effec- 
tive insofar as they reveal to the members of the group their knowl- 
edge or lack of knowledge and stimulate them to find the correct 
answers. 

The leader has an important responsibility in encouraging and de- 
veloping good discussion techniques on the part of the members, In 
order to contribute most effectively to the group and make the great- 
est personal growth, each member should assume the attitude of 
listening and learning, changing his preconceived ideas as new evi- 
dence is presented, contributing briefly any relevant knowledge or 
experience which he possesses, being alert to see new relationships 
and possible solutions, and integrating his own personal desires with 
the purpose of the group. 

With respect to his own part in the discussion, the leader has cer- 
tain definite responsibilities. He should be thoroughly familiar with 
the problem to be discussed but flexible in his orientation to it. He 
will not talk too much himself. Instead, he will tend to stay in the 
background except as he is needed to supply information; to bring 
all members of the group into the discussion; to hold them to the 
points being discussed; to keep the thought of the group progress- 
ing; and to summarize from time to time, indicating the trend of 
discussion, the agreements reached, and the significant differences 
of opinion. In order to do this, he should be acquainted with the 
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members of the group, sensitive to their wishes, and able to evoke 
from them their special contributions. By knowing the names of 
members and referring to each by name, he will be able to enlist the 
maximum number of participants in the discussion. He should en- 
courage all relevant points of view and not be afraid of silence or 
informality. He must guard against forcing his opinion on the group 
and arousing antagonism in any way. All of these procedures require 
alertness, human sympathy, emotional control, patience, enthusiasm, 
and specific skill on the part of the leader. 

Effective group discussion may be hindered by a number of psy- 
chological factors. Strong prejudices, fixed ideas, and past loyalties 
often prevent members of the group from accepting or even con- 
sidering points of view different from their own. Personal ambition, 
personal animosities, and avidity for prestige may make it impossible 
for an individual to acknowledge the justice and truth of another 
side of the question. Hypersensitiveness to real or imagined criticism, 
fear of appearing ridiculous, or inhibitions built from past defeats 
may deter members of the group from making valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussion. Emotion unchecked by logical thinking lands 
many discussion groups on the rocks of ineffectiveness. 


PURPOSES OF GROUP DISCUSSION 


Closely related to the values already stated are the specific purposes 
for which discussions may be conducted. An excellent classification of 
these purposes has recently been made by Simpson : 


A. Discussion purposes in which the development of the individual is 
of primary concern: 


1. To provide an opportunity for developing social attitudes and the 
ability to adjust to others in mutually enriching ways. 
2 To provide an opportunity for developing new interests by extend- 
ing the frontiers of materials and activities which the individual has 
considered, 

3- To broaden and deepen knowledge in fields in which the individual 
already has considerable information. 

4. To give a recreative, satisfying social experience, 

5. To develop objectivity and toleranc 
and conquer prejudice. 

6. To promote a critical attitude with 
particularly one’s own. 

7. To give an opportunity for ex 
struggle. 


8. To have tested in the crucible of the thinking of others the opinions 


€, overcome misunderstanding, 
respect to ail points of view, 


periencing the pleasure of intellectual 
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which one holds. Will they stand the acid test of passing through the 
minds of one’s peers? 

9. To give practice in acquiring the technique of keeping the intellect 
rather than the emotions in the ascendancy during the give and take, the 
agreement and disagreement of discussion. 

10. To aid in the crystallization of individual ideas. 

B. Discussion purposes which are primarily therapeutic: 

1. To give an opportunity for mental catharsis through talking certain 
tensions out. 

2. To get help on certain personal problems by exposing them to the 
more objective points of view of others. 

C. Discussion purposes in which the group gain is of primary con- 
cern: 

1. To learn the process of “collective thought” so that the group ac- 
tivity may lead to better group results. 

2. To gain group approval of a particular plan or project which is 
designed to aid discussion groups or other groups. 

3. To achieve the product of “creative group thinking.” 

4. To select from a number of alternative plans or solutions which 
have been presented that plan or solution which the group will recom- 
mend as being most suitable to it. 

D. Discussion purposes which involve much competition: 

1. To negotiate to obtain the most for the group that is being repre- 
sented. 

2. To win approval of audience for ideas presented. 

It should be recognized that in a particular discussion where a specific 
purpose is of major concern any one of the other possible purposes is 
likely, wittingly or unwittingly, either (1) to be promoted also, or (2) 
not to be affected in a significant way, or (3) to be defeated. For in- 
stance, in a discussion in which competition is emphasized the goal of 
promoting collective creative thought may be militated against; or in a 
discussion in which the primary purpose is simply to provide a recrea- 
tive, satisfying social experience there may be developed habits of 

“thought and action which will not promote the swift crystallization of 
the thoughts of the group. 

The success or failure of a discussion is likely to be determined to a 
large degree by the extent to which those in charge appreciate with 
clarity the major purpose or purposes of the discussion (528 125-26, 


1939). 
5. RESEARCH RELATING TO THE EFFECT OF DISCUSSION 
The assumption has frequently been made, and was made in this 
chapter, that individuals change their opinions and attitudes to ac- 
cord with those of the group. Experimental evidence in support of 
this assumption, however, is meager. One preliminary study of social 
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facilitation and inhibition was made by Wheeler and Jordan (619, 
1929), using as subjects twenty-six members of a sophomore labora- 
tory course at the University of Minnesota. Questionnaires of fifty 
questions were given twice at an interval of one week. These two 
sets of questionnaries were tabulated separately. Then twenty-seven 
of the questions first tabulated that were found to have a two-thirds 
majority of “yes” or “no” responses were given a third time. At 
the third testing subjects were told the initial majority opinion on 
twenty-seven of the questions but in such a manner as to convey no 
impression of expectancy. The amount of change produced by group 
opinion was obtained by subtracting the average of the percentages 
of the opportunities to change under conditions of “chance” and 
after majority opinion was made known to them. The results showed 
that group opinion, under the conditions of this experiment, both 
inhibits and facilitates disagreeing individual opinions. If the vote of 
the majority of the group exerts a great deal of influence upon any 
individual, the crucial factor is whether the majority is right or 
wrong. 

Murphy and Likert (415a, 1938) likewise had nothing positive to 
report, with respect to the modification of attitudes through group 
influence. In fact, the subjects whom they studied most frequently 
reported home influences and personal reading habits as most impor- 
tant in forming their attitudes. 

Thouless (580, 1935-36) presented some evidence to show that 


positive and negative influences do not neutralize each other. Instead, 
the effect of influences 


acting both in the direction of acceptance and of rejection of a belief 

- is not to make the majority adopt a low degree of conviction but to 
make some hold the belief with a high degree of conviction while others 
reject it also with a high degree of conviction (580:24, 1935-36). 


d in another type of group 
d to making a formulation 
of all the individuals in the 


Different results might have been obtaine 
discussion in which attention was directe 
that would incorporate the best thinking 
group. 

It was along these lines that Simpson (529, 1938) made an im- 
portant contribution. In one type of discussion, namely, that in which 
a plan or solution most acceptable to the group is selected from a 
number of other plans or solutions presented, the college students 
who were most influential iz discussion seemed to be the least influ- 
enced by discussion. In scholastic aptitude as measured by the Otis 


and the McCall tests of mental ability or in emotional stability, self- 
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sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, dominance, and sociability as 
measured by paper and pencil tests, those who exerted the greatest 
influence on others’ opinion in group discussion were not definitely 
superior to their fellow students. They were, however, definitely 
differentiated from those of low influence in discussion in two re- 
spects, namely, being Jewish and scoring high on a radicalism test. 

It was encouraging that “discussion of aesthetic problems tends to 
‘improve’ the judgments of students on problems discussed and also 
on similar aesthetic problems” (529 :87, 1938). 

In considering the implications of these findings, the reader must 
remember that they apply only to one type of discussion. Other types 
of discussion, as, for example, that in which an idea is created by the 
group, may involve quite different individual abilities. 

Even more valuable than the experimental results is the method- 
ology developed by Simpson. By means of a linear rating scale rep- 
resenting two extremes and an intermediate position on each discus- 
sion problem in eight series, Simpson obtained a numerical score of 
each participant’s point of view on the problem about five days before 
it was discussed. On the same scale he obtained a rating on the group 
decisions from which he could derive scores on immediate group 
influence. About five days after the discussion took place he gave the 
retest to measure persisting individual influence. Thus changes in 
point of view of individual members could be measured. 

Using Simpson’s method of measuring influence in group discus- 
sion, research workers might plan to have stenographic or dicta- 
phone records of the discussions made so that the detailed techniques 
through which influence is exerted may be studied. Such records 
would get at the heart of the problem, namely, what approaches, 
arguments, appeals, and facts are effective-in influencing a group 
decision and individual viewpoints in particular situations. 

Another assumption underlying group discussion is that certain 
problems may be solved more effectively in a group in which the 
members have had varied experiences and possess diversified infor- 
mation and points of view than by the same number of persons of 
equal mental ability thinking independently. This assumption like- 
wise has been subjected to only a meager amount of experimenta- 
tion.* 

In an ingenuous experiment R. L. Thorndike (578, 1938) sought 
to determine whether “discussion in a group tends to carry the group 
toward a correct rather than an incorrect decision.” The factor of 
majority influence was allowed for, and the problems discussed were 


4 See page 10. 
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interesting ones which had a determinable “right” answer and yet 
were difficult or controversial enough for disagreement to arise. 
They were, moreover, problems about which the individuals would 
have some information or basis for judgment. Such problems as the 
following were selected for the experiment : 


a.) Determining the better of two pictures. 
b.) Determining the better of two poems. 


c.) Determining which of two newspaper headlines has greater social 
significance. 


d.) Determining of two attitudes, which is the more favorable toward 
war, church or birth control. 

e.) True-false information questions on geography, economics, politics 
and current events. 

f.) Determining which of two fears is more prevalent in college women. 

g.) Determining the more disagreeable of two deprivations. 

h.) Determining the course of future events (578, 1938). 


The subjects were college students in all grades, including first- 
year graduate students. They discussed the problems presented in 
groups of four, five, and six. 

The procedure was for individuals to make independent decisions 
first, recording the degree of their confidence in the decision. The 
group then discussed the problem and gave a group decision, 

It appears from the experiment that a majority vote of individuals 
is a little better than an average individual’s judgment and that a 
group discussion lends an additional small advantage. It is encourag- 
ing that “individuals tend to hold the right answer more tenaciously 
than the wrong answer,” especially if the individual is initially con- 
fident that his answer is right. Individuals were more likely to change 
their point of view with respect to problems of fact than with respect 
to problems of value. 

One can only speculate as to the intangible outcomes of group 
discussion. It is evident that they may be either “good” or “bad.” 
Certainly the experimental work reported on the effect and efficacy 
of group discussion is far from conclusive. It is possible that the 
active process of thinking through a problem under an able discussion 
leader and in a stimulating group might affect the individual’s atti- 
tude far more than was the case under laboratory conditions. 

Another approach to the study of the effect of group discussion on 
those who participate was made by Acheson (1 255-56, 1932). She 
obtained students’ reaction to discussions led by the dean of women 
in their institutions. She found that students are sensitive to the 
dean’s ability in leading discussion. A relatively large number of 
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students made keen comments on this phase of the dean’s activity. 
Among the 295 favorable comments were the following: The dean 


presented all sides of the question. 

discussed vital problems in which students were interested. 
developed an informal, well-directed discussion. 

made students feel free to express opinions. 

led, but never dominated. 

seemed to have a fine understanding of student problems. 
never forced her ideas on the group. 

has a keen and stimulating mind (1:55, 1932). 


Among the thirty-five unfavorable comments were the following: 
The dean 


dominated the group and did all of the talking. 

let the discussion go around in circles. Had no objective. 

went into too much detail. 

was apt to argue on minor point. 

did not have a clear idea of what she herself thought. 

tore answers to pieces and satirized them. 

said the usual hackneyed things about college life (1 :55-56, 1932). 


6. EVALUATION OF GROUP DISCUSSION 


Evaluation of group discussion has been attempted through the 
observational method (640, 1934). The steps in the procedure are as 
follows: 


1. Exploratory observation in a sampling of classes in which run- 
ning accounts of co-operative planning and discussion were 
made. From these preliminary notes a code was formulated to 
guide future observation. 

2. The code was memorized and applied in classroom situations 
in which students planned, reported, or discussed. Independent 
observation by the investigator and his assistant showed go 
per cent agreement. Consistency of observation was tested by 
obtaining the coefficient of correlation between scores of ob- 
servations for half periods on alternate days. 


The investigator suggested that this instrument be used by the class- 
room teacher to evaluate individual student’s participation in co- 
operative planning and discussion. 

Having obtained an accurate record of the discussion, the inves- 
tigator can analyze it in terms of techniques employed. Fansler (185, 
1934) did this with stenographic records of a forum discussion, an 
informal discussion group, and a panel discussion. Such an analysis 
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illustrates concretely techniques of discussion—how the leader 
brought the discussion back to the subject, how he introduced humor 
to lighten the situation, how he attempted to smooth over personal 
antagonism, how he failed to develop a significant point, and many 
other techniques which the leader did or did not employ. 


E. COMMITTEE Work 


Committees are small groups, usually from three to nine in num- 


ber, delegated to carry out a specific piece of work within a given 
time. Thus the direct objective of the committee is to get something 
done, and it is to the necessity of achieving the objectives within 
the time allotted that a good deal of the growth of the members may 
be attributed. This necessity also involves the importance of arriving 
at a good as well as a prompt solution and the obligation to work 
co-operatively. When one considers the amount of important work 
for social improvement that is delegated to committees, in the 
League of Nations, in our own legislative bodies, and in industrial 
relations and educational policies, it is surprising that educators lay 
so little emphasis on education for effective committee work. A study 
of Follett’s New State (199, 1926) and Creative Experience (198, 
1924) will give a deepened sense of the importance of committee 
procedure as well as of other group techniques. 

Very little research has been done on committee work. Clinical 
study in this field is represented by South (539, 1927), who set up 
some simple laboratory problems to throw light on optimum size, 
composition, and time allowance for committee work. His groups 
consisted of three and six members respectively. From these experi- 
ments it appeared that the type of problem was the determining 
factor in optimum size of committee. Tf the problem is such that all 
pertinent different solutions are likely to be made 
the smaller number is obviously advant 
ever, can be solved better by having n 
solutions. 


South also found that committees of one sex were more efficient 
than committees of both sexes and that some types of problems were 
better delegated to women and others to men. Introverts seem to 
differ from extroverts in the types of problems which they can solve 
most efficiently. Interest is probably an important factor, with method 
of approach having some bearing. Pressure of time may be either an 
advantage or a disadvantage. A time limit is less conducive to greater 
effort on the part of women than on the part of men. In general, a 
time limit led not only to quicker but to more accurate work. 


by three persons, 
ageous. Some problems, how- 
nore minds to present possible 
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In contrast with South’s laboratory approach to the study of com- 
mittees is the study of vital committees in action such as those of 
Hader and Lindeman (231, 1933). These investigators worked with 
joint committees of employers and employees in industry where the 
solution of problems has far more importance, reality, and com- 
plexity than in the laboratory. After experimenting with the values 
of simple committees with specific, noncontroversial objectives, the 
ambitious experimenter may find a fascinating profitable field of 
research with joint committees whose task is to find practical solu- 
tions for seemingly irreconcilable beliefs and goals. 

Out of experience, general reading, and discussion the following 
suggestions for committee work have been extracted. 


I. FORMING THE COMMITTEE 


Tradition, reviewed in the light of other experience and considera- 
tion of objectives, will probably form the basis of decision at this 
point. Three main alternatives may present themselves: (1) the com- 
mittee is appointed by the dean or teacher, (2) it is appointed by the 
student president of the larger group, with or without the approval 
of his executive committee, or (3) it is nominated and elected by the 
whole body. Joint committees may be representative of different 
bodies, and this is one way to achieve “cross-fertilization” of groups. 
Whether appointed or elected, the composition of the committee may 
be based on one or more of several criteria: (1) proved ability to 
work together to a satisfactory conclusion, (2) common interest in 
the problem, (3) representativeness of differing points of view, 
(4) sheer convenience of meeting, (5) diagnosed need of the par- 
ticular experience a specific committee will give, or, lacking a better 
reason, (6) more equitable division of labor. It is useless, however, 
if not positively harmful, to appoint an individual to a committee on 
which he does not wish to serve. 


2. THE CHAIRMAN 


The chairman may be (1) appointed from outside, (2) arbitrarily 
selected, as by the name happening to be mentioned first, or (3) 
chosen by the committee itself. In some cases rotating chairmen may 
be the best choice. The chairman may be chosen because he has de- 
cided leadership ability, or, where guidance is available or the com- 
mittee is tolerant and helpful, because he needs, or the group needs, 
to have new leadership ability developed. Potential leaders may be 
tried out on relatively unimportant chairmanships to determine their 
fitness or to develop their fitness for more significant responsibili- 
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ties. This element of growth and progression is vital, both to the 
continued success of organizational life and to the development of 
individuals. Some educators take the view that a beginner, of all 
people, should not be allowed to fail. A genuine, successful and 
recognized responsibility undertaken for the good of the group, no 
matter how humble, may start a process of growth, whereas failure 
due to too great a responsibility in the beginning may harm the 
individual and deprive the group of a good potential leader. 

Just how much step-by-step help should be given to a new chair- 
man is a nice question. “Let him sink or swim” is no longer con- 
sidered good advice from a swimming teacher. On the other hand, 
independence is to be achieved. At least we can say that a chairman 
should have sorneone with whom he feels free to consult when diffi- 
culties arise. Thus unnecessary trial and error are avoided. Probably 
it is also well to have a more experienced person ready to point out 
possible ways of doing things that are not discovered by the chair- 
man himself. A good way to have this advice free from authoritari- 
anism is to have succeeding chairmen leave cumulative records of 
techniques they have found helpful. There may be an exchange of 
these notes among committees. Any chairman is, in his small way, 
a “group leader.” It is his task to see that the potential abilities of 
each member are co-operatively employed. 


3. THE COMMITTEE PROCESS 


A committee usually goes directly to its task without much for- 
mality or parliamentary procedure. Decision should be made as to 
the advisability of having minutes or procedure recorded. If the ob- 
jectives or any other pertinent matters are not clear, the chairman 
may give the setting in which they are to work. A good chairman 


© see that there is real consensus 


resort to division of labor and the 
r delegation of individual tasks, but 


9 6 division of labor which could better 
have been assigned in the first place. It is the acceptance of a “declara- 


tion of interdependence” which makes a committee a group 
Some of the steps in committee work are: (1) defining the prob- 
lem, (2) weighing alternatives, (3) determining methods of pro- 
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cedure, (4) acting to produce desired results, (5) reconsideration at 
the points where difficulties are encountered, (6) summary of points 
needed for future reference, including self-evaluation, and (7) re- 
port to the sponsoring body. Committee work in this stage follows 
the procedures of group discussion already described. 


F. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Study of the group-work process is both dynamic and intricate. 
Through observation the structure of interpersonal relations may be 
described. Through interviews, questionnaires, and the sociometric 
technique the feeling aspect of these relations may be ascertained. 
Through an historical study of group work in a particular institution 
the developmental process may be understood. A combination of 
methods constitutes a “total-behavior-in-its-setting” approach by 
means of which the complexities of human behavior in groups may 
better be understood. 

Experiments on methods of group work, including the atmosphere 
created in a group, have yielded important hypotheses regarding the 
differences in behavior resulting from different kinds of leadership. 
By describing the structure and dynamics of the total situation, the 
investigator is able to throw light on the group-work process as well 
as on the end results. 

In the use of play therapy case-work methods and group-work 
methods have been combined. Out of skillfully directed group activi- 
ties has resulted understanding, greater happiness, co-operativeness, 
and social adjustment in the case of individuals. 

Expert leaders of discussion groups have published many practical 
suggestions regarding procedures. Theoretically these suggestions 
seem eminently sound. What the actual effect of specific techniques 
or general methods is upon the members of the group or upon the 
efficiency with which decisions are reached or problems solved has 
not been determined. The few experiments do not support the en- 
thusiasm generally expressed for the discussion method. The reason 
for these somewhat negative results may lie in the artificiality of the 
experimental conditions or in an inferior quality of group discussion. 
Attempts to describe accurately, to analyze astutely, and to measure 
some of the effects of a variety of real live discussions seem to be the 
more promising types of investigation in this field. 


G. RESEARCH NEEDED 


Research on methodology of group work is as valuable as it is 
difficult. The initial work already done on accurate description, 
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analysis, and interpretation of groups as sociological wholes should 
not only be continued but extended to many kinds of “real life” group 
activities. 

From this consideration of research in methods of group work, 
two main lines of investigation emerge. One is the observation, 
recording, and insightful analysis of group activities—research in 
vivo. The other is the technical laboratory dissection and analysis of 
artificially set up activities. The synthesis toward which research 
seems to be moving is the application of the most precise laboratory 
methods possible to vital, on-going life activities. The proper study 
of group workers is groups—real groups, functioning with a high 
degree of verve and vitality. Leaders of groups of different ages and 
cultural backgrounds engaged in varied projects have laboratories 
for valuable experimentation. In such groups one factor at a time 
should be changed and the results of such modification studied. A 


similar study of apparently unsuccessful groups might likewise prove 
rewarding. 


Personnel workers have to deal with com 
reason research on isolated factors is not 
They need rather to know what comple 
out of such complex situations as tho 
fronted. Fortunately, as some of the 
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studying more adequately the intricac 


CHAPTER XI 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES ON GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


Tue organized groups and informal activities already described re- 
quire a physical setting to facilitate the group process. Some of the 
activities take place in the classroom or in committee rooms or social 
rooms of academic buildings. Others are centered in student union 
buildings, while still others are most appropriately carried on in stu- 
dent residence halls, fraternity and sorority houses, and off-campus 
houses. 


A. CLASSROOMS FOR CONFERENCE 


Some of the newer college buildings, such as the “Cathedral of 
Learning” at the University of Pittsburgh, have classrooms designed 
for conference. In the beautiful Chinese room, for example, the usual 
rows of seats are absent. In their place is a large round table about 
which faculty and students sit. Still smaller social rooms provide 
meeting places for spontaneous groupings. Thus the physical equip- 
ment in academic halls may contribute to effective discussion and to 
the educational objectives of the curriculum. 


B. STUDENT Union BUILDINGS 


Many colleges and universities have attempted to improve their 
program of social education by providing a special recreation or 
social building. The objectives to be attained by such a building are 
the centering of social life on the campus, thus making it unnecessary 
for students to take to roadhouses or other undesirable centers of 
commercialized recreation. The social building provides recreation, 
rest, and cultural opportunities for the student living off campus, 
and brings all students together in a physical proximity which facili- 
tates acquaintanceship of old and new students, men and women. 
Through the social building these values may be realized at a mini- 
mum expense to students. 

The separate social building on a college campus is usually known 
as a student union building. Thwing (584, 1935) pointed out that 
student union buildings in the United States follow but do not imi- 
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tate the English Cambridge Union of 1815 and the Oxford Union 
of 1823. “The union embodies for students the rights, duties, privi- 
leges, responsibilities which belong to a social group” (584:128, 
1935). The majority of union buildings are planned for the use of 
“both men and women. A student building should be “large enough to 
be quiet, lovely enough to be restful, and free enough in its manage- 
ment to be normal and natural” (602:140, 1925). 

Some of the union buildings provide a small theater for dramatic 
productions, lectures, and concerts. Some also feature a chapel. Game 
rooms and a library are part of the necessary equipment. A few 
rooms are usually provided for permanent residents, and for transient 
guests such as alumni or visiting speakers. 

One junior college at Highland Park, Michigan (159, 1938), 
equipped a large house adjacent to the junior college wing of the 
high school building to serve as a college union. The basement was 
used as a game and recreation room; the first floor for club meetings 
and social functions; and the second floor for study rooms, rest- 
rooms, and offices for student organizations. A cafeteria lunch was 
served from the main school kitchen. A director, who is 
of the faculty, supervised all social and re 
also counseled students. A committee of 


both classes, formulated rules and scheduled time and space for group 
activities. Such a building would fill a definite need for any metro- 


politan junior college, high school, or liberal arts college or uni- 
versity. 


The commons in a union buildin 
function. It is a natural center for 
prevalent in life outside of college. 
detail the activities of the commons o 
building at the University of Indi 
and soda shop, open from 7 am. 
the university. Every afternoon the 


a member 
creational activities, and 
six students, representing 


& may fulfill an important social 
the kind of informal groupings 
Hill (264, 1937) described in 
n the ground floor of the union 
ana. The cafeteria, men’s grill, 
to II p.m., are social centers of 
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value from the informal and organized groups which gather together 
in this social center. 

Although an auditorium, social rooms, game rooms, library, and 
commons are the most frequently mentioned features of a student 
union building, many other rooms and services are often found in 
such buildings. The following physical facilities were considered de- 
sirable by one writer for a completely equipped student union (243, 


1938) : 

Administrative offices (union) 

Alumni offices 

Art rooms 

Ballroom 

Banquet rooms 

Barber shop and beauty shop 

Bowling alleys 

Branch post office 

Cafeteria 

Cigar, candy, and news counter 

Committee and conference rooms 

Co-operative student store 

Dining room 

Faculty rooms 

Game rooms (cards, chess, 
checkers) 

General lounge room 

Hotel rooms 

Information bureau 


Library 

Locker and check rooms 
Magazine and newspaper rooms 
Men’s and women’s lounge 
Music room 

Organization offices for activities 
Pool and billiard room 

Radio broadcasting room 
Reading rooms 

Reception room 

Restrooms 

Shoe-shining stand 

Smoking rooms 

Soda fountain 

Swimming pool 

Tailor shop 

Theater 

Washroom 

Writing room 


In the union buildings of some university campuses almost the 
whole range of group activities are represented (435, 1941; 555, 
1938; 559, 1938). Among the activities and facilities are musical 
programs, followed by an opportunity to meet the visiting artists ; 
facilities such as hobby shops and photographic dark rooms, where 
students may engage in their favorite pursuits; quiet, comfortable 
libraries, where faculty and students may browse through books from 
open shelves; round table dinner and luncheon meetings of various 
committees, executive boards, and discussion groups; art exhibits 
planned and hung by students; formal and informal dances, recep- 
tions, and parties; groups gathering to hear and discuss radio broad- 
casts and victrola music; faculty and students chatting in the union 
lunchrooms and private dining rooms; small friendly groups chat- 
ting, reading, or playing games; and committees, clubs, and other 
organizations using offices and rooms in the union building. 
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The value of the union building depends upon the manner and 
extent of its use. It is most important on campuses having no other 
social centers to unify campus activities. In every instance the stu- 
dent union should be an intrinsic part of the total educational pattern 
of the college, closely integrated with the whole personnel program. 


C. RESIDENCE HALLS 


The living arrangements in the majority of colleges and universi- 
ties are the stage for experience in group living. Introduced in 
America as little more than a shelter and a protective device for 
women, the college residence hall in some institutions has become 
the center of students’ intellectual and social development. In the 
early days of higher education for women, the women’s college al- 
ways provided dormitories, and the relation between social and intel- 
lectual life therein was close. 

Cowley (126, 1934) distinguished among three dominant philos- 
ophies of student housing in the United States : 

1. The British, in which the residence hall was the center of stu- 

dents’ formal as well as informal education. 

2. The German, which ruled out, a 


the student outside lecture halls. 
3. The American, which is the product of the impact of English 
and German, a compromise system Providing, for a certain 


number of students, bodily shelter and varying degrees of social 
education. 


The last-mentioned type of resi 
erably apart from curricular life 


Residence halls in the United States cover a range from extreme 


lack of attention to housing facilities for students, especially in the 
case of men, to major consideration for this 


s undesirable, any concern with 


dence is, as yet, maintained consid- 


f the student population 


representative of the country as a whole. One 
be living at home, 8 per ce 
college, and a tenth in fraternity or Sorority houses. 

Under such a condition of diversity supervision in residence halls 
would likewise vary. The adult director, when appointed primarily 
for disciplinary purposes, was naturally considered by the students 


n the head of a residence 
ring” the girls, her inter- 
e “smothering.” In an in- 
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stitution in which the English system prevailed students and teachers 
became friends, living in close natural association. An increasing 
number of colleges and universities now employ a professionally 
qualified person to counsel students, and to help them, in other ways, 
to extract the optimum of educational value from their group ex- 
periences in the residence hall. But at the extreme of aloofness from 
strict supervision or oversolicitude there are still a few institutions 
in which certain faculty members live in physical proximity to the 
students but have no direct responsibility for their guidance. All of 
these types of adult leadership may be found today in colleges and 
boarding schools, but in different proportion from that of early days. 

A brief description of the physical characteristics of several hous- 
ing units will indicate the type of group activities appropriate to the 
newer residence halls. For technical details of planning residence halls 
readers should consult Hayes’ authoritative book on this subject (255, 
1932). More details relating to the management rather than the con- 
struction of residence halls may be obtained from the admirable 
survey made by McHale and Speek (370, 1934). 

The House Plan at Harvard (370:60-63, 1934), as established in 
1930, consisted of seven units, each housing from 200 to 290 under- 
graduates. The membership was chosen in about equal numbers from 
the three upper classes. When a student has been accepted by a house 
master, he is assigned a room which he is expected to occupy during 
the remainder of his college career. Thus these students are provided 
not only with comfortable living quarters and common dining halls, 
but also with facilities for academic work, social life, and informal 
athletics. 

At the head of each house is a resident member of the faculty, 
who serves as master, and is assisted by a senior tutor. A group of 
professors chosen from various fields of knowledge serve as associ- 
ates. Conference in the various fields of concentration are held by a 
dozen or more tutors, some of whom live in the house. 

Each house has an easily accessible library, a dining hall, common 
rooms, and squash courts. With a few exceptions, each student has 
his own room, and each suite its own bath and usually a fireplace. 
Students are expected to eat most of their meals in the dining hall, 
and pay for a minimum of at least ten meals a week. Somewhat 
formal dinners, to which the associates and distinguished guests 
from outside the university are invited, dances, mixed luncheons, 
teas, and special entertainments and festivals are planned under the 
direction of the undergraduate house committee. Thus emphasis is 
put upon social relationships and social education. 
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Balch Halls at Cornell University (370, 1934; 256, 1931). The four 
separate units of these halls accommodate in all 320 students. Each 
unit is complete, except that two kitchens serve the four dining 
rooms. Practically all the rooms are single and have been furnished 
attractively and comfortably. Each hall has its drawing rooms, its 


chenette, and its large 
recreation room. Equipment for formal dinners is available, and 


New Jersey College for W 
1934) twelve old New Engla 


entrance, in which one or more faculty members live. These faculty 


members are entirely free from custodial or disciplinary duties. Each 
house has individual bedrooms, living room facilities, kitchenette, 
and laundry. The dining rooms, however, are ay Lagan 
commons building. These small, self-governing house groups serve 
as “centers of social life and informal faculty-student contact.” 

At New Jersey College for women (370 :63-64 1934) the super- 
vision of the forty-nine cottages and the five larger residences are 


of classes. 
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In general, men’s residence halls have not developed as adequately 
as women’s. At the University of Minnesota, however, Pioneer Hall 
(454, 1937) provides accommodations for 536 men in sixteen units, 
each of which has its house officers. Special features of this dormi- 
tory are the two well-furnished lounges, two recreation rooms, a 
browsing library containing eight hundred volumes, and a flexible 
student government organization. The house has eight graduate 
counselors, who are concerned with the mental as well as the social 
development of the residents. The hall also has its own weekly 
newspaper. 

As prerequisite to the integration of social and intellectual life in 
the residence halls, Cheek (102, 1936) suggested three essentials— 
participation of faculty and other adults; a head of the residence 
having intellectual interests and attainment, fine social sense, sincere 
interest in individual students, and qualities of character that com- 
mand respect; and a good library within the residence hall. Faculty 
members, married or unmarried, on some campuses, are brought into 
the houses freely as guests of individual students. 


D. STUDENT OPERATED Houses 


Fraternity and sorority houses might be considered as forms of 
cottage organization, student operated, which present special advan- 
tages and problems. The fraternity, being a small congenial group, 
helps its members to adjust to college life, by offering an easy transi- 
tion from parental guidance to fraternal guidance. Once within the 
group, friendships are quickly formed and certain standards of con- 
duct and scholarship become operative. Because of the family pat- 
tern, members acquire the idea of “making good” within the group. 
Because of the opportunity for mutual choice, old and new members 
have a sociometric basis for personal satisfaction in their association 
together. 

Robson (489, 1933) emphasized the importance of co-operation 
in improving the house management of fraternities and sororities— 
“co-operation within each group, co-operation among groups, and 
co-operation of groups with the faculty and administrative officers 
of the institutions” (489 :75, 1933). The same kind of co-operation 
is likewise needed with respect to the group-work process. 

Co-operative housing arrangements which enable students to re- 
duce living expenses in college have been developed in many colleges 
(370:77-87, 1934). Details of management are given in two articles 
about the co-operative dormitories at Iowa State College (478, 
1938) and about the students’ co-operative association at the Uni- 
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versity of Washington (5, 1937), which in 1937 operated ten rented 
co-operative houses, accommodating about 325 students. The stu- 
dents in these houses pay for what they get. In some institutions 
they do all of their own work, while in others each student is given 
a task that is estimated to require an hour or as little as a half hour 
of her time each day. In addition to enabling students to go through 
college more cheaply than would otherwise be possible, the co-opera- 
tive plan of living has been found to have the therapeutic value at- 
tributed to manual work; to increase knowledge and skill in various 
phases of homemaking, including consumer education and standards 
of living; and to promote fellowship and friendliness. 


E. Roominc anp Boarpinc Houses 


Many institutions of higher learning still depend upon off-campus 
houses to provide accommodations for their students. About 40 per 
cent of the 151 teachers’ colleges studied by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges (556, 1940) do not require dormitory 
residence for either men or women, Practically all of these institu- 
tions have restrictions relative to living in private homes or boarding 
houses. Among the restrictions are those insisting that “the residence 
be on the approved list and that accommodations be inspected and 


supervised,” Only a small proportion of the teachers’ colleges have 
fraternity or sorority houses. 
At the University of Wisconsin Butts (83, 1937) reported that: 
18 per cent of the studen 


er f ts lived in fraternity houses which offered 
dining, social, and recreati 


; onal opportunities and selective choice 
of residents. 
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whether standards are being maintained; and by educating house- 
holders through discussion at teas, regular meetings, and special 
training courses for house directors. The present trend is to recog- 
nize the importance of the householder in the educational scheme, 
and to help her to fulfill more loyally and effectively her position of 
responsibility. 

Provision for the social development of students living in off- 
campus houses has been less satisfactory than provision for their 
physical welfare. In addition to bringing such students into touch 
with group activities on the campus, the personnel director has the 
responsibility for helping them to develop a satisfactory group life 
under the existing rooming conditions. To accomplish this would be 
a most important contribution to the education of students who later 
go out into teaching positions, or other vocations which involve simi- 
lar living conditions. If, in college, these students learn how to invest 
a rented room with some of the elements of beauty, to improve from 
association with persons having different interests and standards 
from their own, and to contribute to the group aspects of life in the 
household, they will have had effective social education in its most 
practical sense. 


F. VALUES OF DIFFERENT TYPES oF HOUSING 


Various values have been claimed for different types of housing, 
especially for college operated residence halls and sorority and fra- 
ternity- houses. The residence hall has certain administrative advan- 
tages as well as potential health, intellectual, social, and emotional 
values. If the college can accommodate a certain proportion of its 
students, better off-campus arrangements can be obtained than if the 
college is entirely dependent upon householders in the community. 
Moreover, the college operated residence can set standards of health, 
sanitation, cleanliness, lighting, furnishing, and equipment which pri- 
vate houses may emulate because of the competition. 

Health in the dormitory is promoted by sanitary conditions, by 
an adequate diet supervised by an expert dietitian, by the encourage- 
ment of sufficient hours of rest and relaxation, and by congenial 
associations. 

Intellectual development is fostered by the stimulation of contacts 
with other students and special guests, usually of an informal, con- 
yersational nature, but occasionally taking more organized form. 
Examples of the latter are planned discussions following a radio 
program, or a brief opening up of a subject by a guest speaker. Li- 
braries in the residence hall offer an invitation to read under more 
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comfortable and pleasant conditions than the college library. Regula- 
tions regarding quiet hours and study periods help the more imma- 
ture student to budget his time more sensibly than he otherwise 
would. 

Even more important are the opportunities for social and emo- 
tional development through a diversity of contacts. Out of these 
varied contacts may grow a sense of belonging to a group and an 
understanding of human nature. The social life in a dormitory, as in 
a family group, may promote personal development through the 
demands made upon the individual for sharing, for co-oper 
maintaining standards of social relations, and for subordin 
tain individualistic impulses to the expectations of the group. 
the experience of living together in a residence hall, students may 
acquire appreciation of fine human relationships. But they should 
not be subjected continuously to the impact of personalities. All stu- 
dents, some to a greater extent than others, 
tude. Accordingly, the residence hall should provide for each student 
some place where he may gain perspective and the sense of direction 
that arises out of meditation. Aesthetic experiences (447, 1940)— 
Pictures, music, beauty of color and line in the furnishing of the 


residence hall—may likewise contribute to the student’s spiritual 
resources, 


ation, for 
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Through 
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Nowhere today on this planet are there more ideal “laboratories” with 
finer equipment for developing youth for the world of tomorrow, learn- 
ing how to live with people, observing others’ rights and their own 
obligations, becoming aware of human values in a socially sensitive way 
for the “science of society” that must dawn soon if civilization is to 


continue (334:64, 1939). 


G. RELATION or HOUSING To SCHOLARSHIP AND PARTICIPATION 
IN GROUP ACTIVITIES 


The foregoing summary represents the opinion of personnel 
workers. It is more optimistic than that of the students, or than 
conclusions based on the measurement of certain limited phases of 
students’ development. Studies of opinions of students (236:150-51, 
1938) as to the relative values of different types of housing are 
likewise subject to a number of errors. Errors may be due to failure 
to allow for larger numbers in dormitories, and to the fact that those 
who have had only one kind of housing experience lack an adequate 
basis for judging the relative values of different types. Accordingly, 
opinions should be obtained only from students who have had ex- 
perience in several kinds of housing units. 

One group of 571 girls in a university (288, 1939) were inter- 
viewed concerning their attitudes toward six phases of collective 
living. The 1931 group of freshmen expressed less unhappiness in 
their dormitory or sorority affiliation, less rebellion against residence 
house rules, far less awareness of social snobbishness and artificiality 
in social relationships than did the 1933 group of freshmen and 
juniors. Almost half of both freshmen and juniors in 1933 admitted 
having had difficulty in living with a group of their own sex. Such 
interview data is subject to the unconscious bias of the interviewer 
and, for that reason, difficult to interpret. 

A more analytical study of student opinion at the University of 
Wisconsin (83, 1937) was based on replies from 703 students se- 
lected as a representative sample of the student body. The aim of the 
investigation was to ascertain the differences between students who 
live in organized or semi-organized groups and those living pri- 
marily by themselves, i.e., not identified with an organized group. 
The following were the major differences reported: 

I1. Students in organized groups have an initial financial advan- 

tage. 

2. Students in organized groups surpassed the students in unor- 

ganized living groups by an average of .098 grade points. 

3. Students with one roommate had highest scholarship, those 
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with no roommate next highest, and those with more than one 
the lowest scholarship. o 

4. Students living in dormitories and fraternities participated ex- 
tensively in intramural athletics, while those in rooming houses 
were practically nonparticipants. 

5. Students who expressed a desire for additional group life or 
social interaction were those who were already living in or- 
ganized groups. 


. Most students, both men and women, preferred to have a room- 
mate. 

7- Students in organized groups more frequently discussed per- 
sonal problems with other students ; few went to faculty advisers 
or deans. 

Several more statistical attempts have been made 
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quantitative comparison of types of housing were made through the 
use of regression equations. An especially important phase of this 
research was the study of the relation of change in type of housing 
to university success. 

The residence hall group was significantly above expectation, and 
the rooming house and chapter house groups significantly below ex- 
pectation in respect to the factors in university success. More spe- 
cifically, the residence hall groups of men and women stayed in 
college longer, completed more majors each quarter, made the high- 
est average grades, had the smallest proportion of dismissals and 
withdrawals because of poor work, and the largest proportion of 
enrollment for graduate work. In short, the residence hall groups 
were significantly above the other groups in their scholastic record. 
The only point on which the students in chapter houses ranked high 
was in participation in extra-curriculum activities. Even in this they 
were excelled by residence hall groups and by fraternity members in 
other types of housing. 

A more specific question, “What environment is most conducive 
to study?” was investigated by Brother Richard (484, 1936). He 
made a comparison of the achievement of three groups of college 
freshmen equated according to their high school averages and scores 
on psychological examinations. Differences were found in favor of 
the supervised study hall as the best study environment. The mean 
grade indexes were as follows: 


Private room vs. supervised study hall—(46 cases)..... 1.99 vs. 2.23 
Study at home vs. study in private room—(25 cases)... 1.78 vs. 2.07 
Study at home vs. supervised study—(25 cases)....... 1.78 vs. 2.34 


All the differences were statistically significant. Further analysis of 
the data indicated that freshmen below average ability benefit most 
by supervised study, whereas environment seems not to affect the 
achievement of those above average ability. 

Of the investigations on the relation between housing and college 
success, the research by Walker recognized and controlled the largest 
number of factors. Obviously the difference in scholarship and par- 
ticipation in extra-curriculum activities may be due to any of a 
number of factors other than housing conditions. Among these fac- 
tors are the mental ability of each group; their high school record 
which is somewhat indicative of the functioning of their mental 
ability in relation to school tasks; the occupations of the parents; the 
cost of living in the different types of houses; the time spent in 
remunerative work; their health, and other selective factors. When 
these factors are not controlled, the only conclusion that can be 
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drawn is that, in the institution studied, supplying a certain quality 
of group life in the different houses, the groups of students who live 
in these different types of houses by chance, by choice, or by neces- 
sity, attain certain different degrees of success in college. Conclusive 
evidence on this problem can be obtained only by studying a number 
of groups of students who have lived in different types of houses, 


some first in one type and then in another, and other students in the 
reverse order. 


H. FACILITIES ror Group ACTIVITIES IN THE HicH SCHOOL 


In the majority of high schools little space is provided for in- 
formal group activities, For the most part, clubs must meet in class- 
rooms, dances and parties are held in barnlike gymnasiums, and 
committees huddle together in out-of-the-way corners. Classrooms 
too often are built for recitation rather than for conference. In con- 
trast to these conditions are the new schoolrooms described by Engel- 
hardt and Engelhardt (177, 1940). The English room, for example 
(177 :106, 1940), at Jackson High School, Michigan, has a stage at 
one end and tables and chairs which can be arranged in any group- 
ings desired, 
he high school small social rooms 
ditorium for dramatic performances, 


» and similar events; a gymnasium that 


an attractive dance floor and setting 
reception room with checkin 


with w 


for parties; a 


rooms, as well as offices f cui ‘ 
1S) s uidance workers in close 
proximity, are Presented. Thus large and small group activities are 
facilitated in the public schools by the physical Setup and equipment. 
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work and art, informal and organized groups. From observation of 
their choice of activities, significant information was obtained about 
stages in the social development of adolescents. Boys and girls in the 
early junior high school years tended to avoid spontaneous social 
groups in which they later became greatly interested. 

Dormitories for high school students are few, and appear to be 
decreasing in number. A survey of dormitories for high schools 
(293, 1937) in the United States showed only fifty-seven residence 
halls for public high schools operating in the United States at the 
time of the investigation. The majority of these were in South 
Dakota. A number of dormitories have been discontinued because of 
cost and the improved roads, autos, and buses which made the dormi- 
tories unnecessary. In general, students were permitted to live else- 
where if parents were willing, and all students were permitted to 
spend week-ends at home. Because of the inadequate provision for 
maintenance, these dormitories did not seem to be able to develop 
the kind of social life that would be an important part of adolescents’ 
education. 

By making life in the high school and on the college campus vital 
and appealing to students, the educational institution helps to prevent 
them from seeking their recreation in undesirable places off the 
campus, or outside of the high school building. At the same time the 
school has the responsibility for gearing their informal group work 
into constructive recreation and education in the community, so that 
the transition from school to community life will be rewarding and 
sure. 


I. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Living conditions may facilitate or inhibit group work in sec- 
ondary school and college. The group-work process may be facili- 
tated by the selection of members who are homogeneous in purpose 
and heterogeneous in interests, abilities, and experienes. It may also 
be facilitated by healthful and sanitary surroundings and by space 
and equipment adequate for groups of different sizes and objectives. 
Of greatest importance is leadership in the living units which can 
evoke and sustain student initiative and self-direction. 

Although several investigations have indicated superior scholar- 
ship and greater participation in group activities on the part of stu- 
dents living in residence halls, we must remember that these investi- 
gations were conducted in a limited number of institutions, and 
that, in general, the quality of supervision in residence halls is mark- 
edly superior to that in rooming and boarding houses. The residence 
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hall is increasingly becoming an integral part of the entire educa- 
tional program, becoming a center of intellectual as well as of social 
life, and including libraries, recreation rooms, and opportunities for 
aesthetic experiences. Unless fraternity houses play a similar role of 
intellectual stimulation and offer equally good cultural and social 
advantages, they will eventually lose out. Any type of housing unit 
should be a “laboratory of intellectual and social growth” (370: viii, 
1934) in which scholarly achievement, the creative use of leisure 
time, and vital and spontaneous living are fostered. 

However, there is probably no one best type of housing. For some 
students the college centered residence hall may be best, while for 
others off-campus houses may be made to contribute more to the 
student’s preparation for life. Within a residence group individual 
differences in students should be recognized, and adjustments made 
for the students for whom that particular form of organization 

sing the type of residence unit to 
personnel worker should consider 
are the educational policies and 
present and future needs of the 
the community, and the relation 


amily group and gears into community 
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in campus groups, her four years have been an interminable scherzo. 
When she graduates, she finds adjustment to other age groups, to 
lack of college activities, and to the slower tempo of outside life diffi- 
cult. Or, she may have become surfeited with social contacts, and go 
to the other extreme of withdrawal from family and community 


groups. 
J. RESEARCH NEEDED 


Almost all the conclusions reached in this chapter are based on 
opinion rather than research. Moreover, it is the opinion of the adults 
who are responsible for students’ living conditions, not the opinion 
of students themselves. Accordingly, research is needed to ascertain 
more accurately the values to individual students of living in differ- 
ent types of groups. Following Walker's methodology, the inves- 
tigator should collect data on individual students in different institu- 
tions, and study changes in their attitudes, scholarship, health, the 
extent and quality of their participation in group activities, when 
they shift from one kind of housing to another kind on the same 
campus. 

Another type of investigation involves follow-up study of students 
who have left school or college. Such an investigation should answer 
the following questions: What kind of lives do students lead after 
they leave school? How many go into small communities to teach? 
How many obtain work in cities? What living arrangements do they 
make? In what ways did group life in high school and college aid or 
hinder them from adjusting to life in the community? 

Along the same line is an investigation of the changing social in- 
terests of students through high school and college and later on in 
life. How did these interests originate, how were they modified, what 
did the program of social living in the educational institution con- 
tribute to the development of these interests? What relation exists 
between expressed interest and social conduct? 

Equally fundamental is the study of the selection and education 
of persons who will supervise the physical and social environment 
of students. 

All of these types of investigation are important because the en- 
vironmental forces and the way the student perceives them are in- 
fluencing behavior in ways not yet understood either by the students 
or the adults who are given responsibility for their guidance. Only 
on a basis of knowledge can the pattern of college life be altered 


intelligently. 


} CHAPTER XII 
Z 


«Č EVALUATION OF GROUP WORK 


Durine the last ten years marked progress has been made in the 
evaluation of outcomes of education in general. Notable work in 
this area has been done by Wrightstone (639, 1936) and by Tyler 
(591, 1940) and his associates. The following statements represent 
progressive tendencies in techniques of evaluation : 
1. Evaluation is made in terms of changes which have actually 
taken place in boys and girls. 

.2, The changes studied include interests, attitudes and other dy- 
namics of behavior, and conduct as well as knowledge; in other 
words, how students think and feel and act. 

3. The evaluation process is con 
long enough to “appraise behavior patterns that mature slowly.” 

4. Individual differe 
schools and colle 


continuous self-evaluation on the part of 
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abilities, educational history, home and community surroundings of 
the student; and after-school influences. In accordance with the 
philosophy expressed in the first chapter, changes in the school and 
community, as well as in the individual, should be measured as com- 


pletely as possible. 


A. EVALUATION IN TERMS OF CHANGES IN STUDENTS 


Employing methods of measurement developed in subject matter 
fields, investigators have attempted to evaluate the informal group 
activities in terms of improvement in marks in school subjects. To 
be sure, improved scholarship is sometimes coincident with participa- 
tion in group activities, but it is not the most direct outcome that 
might be expected. Nor is change in the number of infringements of 
school discipline an adequate criterion for appraising a constructive 
group-work program. 

Among the changes in the individual student that might be ex- 
pected to result from group activities are ease and security in social 
contacts, spontaneity in human relations, willingness to share, ability 
to appreciate other persons and to work co-operatively with them, 
elevation in values and standards, and increasing satisfaction in 
wholesome types of recreation and worthy use of leisure. 

Such outcomes of group activities are obviously difficult to meas- 
ure or to describe with precision. Paper and pencil tests yield results 
that are difficult to interpret. Observation supplies information on 
overt behavior only. Although the interview may help in the inter- 
pretation of the observed behavior, it is subject to the bias of the 
interviewer and the person interviewed. Since no single method of 
studying changes in the way persons think, feel, and act is satisfac- 
tory, information obtained from a combination of methods and syn- 
thesized in a case study offers the best basis for evaluation. In the 
case study the investigator may trace sequences of individual behavior 
which may be related to group contacts. 

Additional information may be gained from the autobiography, 
or life history. The intimate, detailed life history, obtained through 
the interest and co-operation of the student, is an excellent means 
of ascertaining the influence of student activities on the development 
of widely different individuals. In such an attempt to study the 
sociological factors in the development of gifted young adults, recog- 
nized by their acquaintances as being outstanding in some talent, 
Faris (186, 1936) found that the most significant factors are rela- 
tively obscure and subtle, operating in the more private mental proc- 
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esses of the individual and not always closely correlated with the 
more obvious external features. 


B. EVALUATION IN TERMS OF THE GROUP-WORK PROCESS 


Evaluation of group work requires diary records! or case studies 
of the activities, as well as of their effect on the individual members. 
Such continuous descriptions or periodic résumés of the group-work 
process have several possible uses. What goes on in the group may 
be synchronized with what goes on in the individual, and the in- 
fluence of the one on the other studied. The group-work process 
itself may be analyzed in the light of the objectives of the program 
and the generally accepted philosophy of group work. Through co- 
operative evaluation good-will and understanding on the part of the 
students may be generated. 

Informal evaluation in each group may take the form of “post- 
mortem” sessions. These sessions consist of reports of projects or 
events by those in charge or by retiring officers and chairmen. The 
report should include statements of good and poor features, includ- 
ing ways by which good results were achieved and poor results might 
be prevented in the future. All students should be encouraged to 
offer criticisms and constructive suggestions. 

In evaluating informally the group-work program as a whole, 
numerous questions to guide the analysis have been suggested by 
investigators. The following list contains some fundamental but 
rather general items: 

Does the program reach each student? 

Does each student show growth? 

Are superior students being exploited? 

Is any organization outgrown? 

Are all phases of life represented? 

Should some organizations have curricular rank ? 

Is leadership being developed? 

Is individual responsibility being developed? 

Is the social program integrated sufficiently with the curriculum? 

Are all possible community facilities being utilized? Such ques- 
tions would be asked at the end of the year and would vary with 
the situation at the particular institution. 

A significant contribution to methodology was made by Thrasher 
(581, 1932) in his outline of procedure for ascertaining whether a 
boys’ club is influencing its members in desirable ways. He first set 

1 See pages 229-230 for an account of a stenographic record of club activities. 
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up the following list of requisites of information which must be 
obtained : 

1. The type of boy who is being reached must be known. 

2. Club boys must be compared with non-club boys of the same 

type. 

3. Boys who join the clubs must be compared with themselves— 

as they were before with as they were after they joined. 

4. Boys who drop out and cease to be members must also be 

studied. 

5. Comparisons should be made between various groups within 

the club itself. 

The case study method of obtaining personal data about a boy 
was recommended in order “to determine all the factors which play 
upon him and to give a basis for an analysis of his conduct in terms 
of the probable causes involved.” The case study method should be 
supplemented by the statistical method, which contributes a descrip- 
tion of groups, and the ecological method, which is “a study of the 
distribution of various types of boys and the characteristics of their 
social backgrounds in the area of study” (581 :16, 1932). 

The most adequate social analysis of group activities in college 
communities (37, 1929) would involve techniques of social observa- 
tion, life history, case work, and interview. These personal-social 
techniques are necessary in ascertaining the inner life of college com- 
munities. Social intelligence and the will to social adjustment appear 
to be potent factors in the social development of students on the 
campus. 


C. EVALUATION BY MEANS oF CONTROL Group 
EXPERIMENTATION 


By far the most significant experimental study of the group-work 
process is by means of a series of controlled situations, such as those 
set up by Lewin and his associates (345, 1940). These experiments 
have already been described on pages 244-248. By modifying one 
procedure at a time, the effect of different methods on specific 
groups may be determined. 

A less fundamental type of evaluation is that which has been 
applied to the outcomes of certain “group guidance” classes. Very 
few attempts have been made to obtain experimental evidence of the 
value of these classes. On the high school level Lincoln (349, 1937) 
applied one criterion, a Vocational Information Test prepared by 
Brewer and Lincoln, to almost fourteen hundred ninth-grade stu- 
dents who had had some organized instruction in occupations and 
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to approximately four hundred in control groups made up of unin- 
structed students. All students were given the Vocational Informa- 
tion Test at the beginning and at the close of a definite period of 
time. 
The gross differences in mean score for the major groupings 
were as follows: 
Net Difference Critical 
M:- M, Ratio 
Control group—no instruction....... 2.73 


Instruction through homerooms 2.79 .08 
3-98 1.125 
Oanda Tan na a coders 9.33 5.59 
Classes for educational and vocational information 
NOMI L EE LE E EEE E EER 5.27 5.70 
five times a week... ia 8.63 11.87 
Toor timesia? WEBE. a were aisea na stein since aise. aa a s 5.10 1.656 


It will be noted that the differences found in the case of the civics 
class and the classes in educational and vocational information held 
once a week and five times a week were statistically significant. 

On the educational information test two of the homeroom classes 
and the English class made slightly larger gains than did the sepa- 
rate classes in educational and vocational information taught once 
a week. The separate classes taught five times a week showed supe- 
riority in score to these other classes of only approximately two 
points. Further analysis of related factors such as “degree of com- 
prehensiveness of reasons for choosing occupation,” “degree of utili- 
zation of sources of information regarding occupation,” “breadth 
of contacts,” “flexibility of plans” showed an advantage in favor of 
the groups in which special counseling and instruction was given. 

Another experiment with 107 high school students by Bateman 
and Remmers (31, 1939) indicated that the study of occupations by 
means of a career book tended to produce a less favorable attitude 
toward the occupation chosen for study. It appeared that the students 
gained a more realistic and less stereotyped view of the world at work 
as a result of their study. 

On the junior college level Bennett’s control group experiment 
(35, 1938) “to measure objectively some of the outcomes for stu- 
dents of experience in the semester courses in orientation” yielded 
results which did not warrant generalizations concerning the efficacy 
of “group guidance” with respect to the making of educational, 
recreational, and vocational choices, to the improvement of scholar- 
ship, to mental hygiene understandings, or to participation in stu- 
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dent activities, leadership, and happy social adjustment. Bennett con- 
cluded : 


Comparison of two groups of orientation students, one with and one 
without considerable instructional and reference material at their dis- 
posal, indicates that significant gains in information about guidance prob- 
lems are not likely to result from lecture or discussion methods alone 
(35:127, 1937-38). 

Another experimental study of guidance in groups was made by 
Ross (496, 1939). By means of a control and an experimental group 
taken from the lowest fifth of the freshmen, as they ranked on their 
entering intelligence tests, Ross set out to “determine what effect a 
frank and friendly discussion with low-ranking freshmen regarding 
their test scores would have upon their general morale and work 
habits, and consequently upon their achievement” (496:152, 1939). 
Although the study was somewhat limited in that only forty pairs of 
cases were used, the results in favor of the experimental group 
which received group counseling as to their low standing were 
marked. Ross concluded that counseling low-ranking freshmen has 
promise and that it is worthwhile to let a student know his score on 


the intelligence test. 


D. EVALUATION OF GROUP ACTIVITIES BY STUDENTS 


The largest amount of work on evaluation of group activities has 
been along the lines of opinion surveys. Several representative sur- 
veys of this type will be described in some detail. Students contribut- 
ing information to the Commission on the Relation of Schools and 
Colleges of the Progressive Education Association (517, 1941) 
were asked “what they would have done in the matter of activities 
had they the opportunity to repeat their college experience” (517: 
213, 1941). Nearly eight hundred responses of students at seven 
colleges were obtained. Their suggested allocation of time was as 
follows: 

The majority said they would spend their free time socially with 
other students; only 5 per cent said they would not spend their time 
in this way. The other percentages of preferred activity were: 

17 per cent expressed a preference for athletics 


y” ” publications 

uy”? ” ” s ” ” art, literary, dramatic ac- 
tivities 

9” ” ” 7 i ” musical activities 

6” ” ” 5 n ” religious and social serv- 


ice activities 
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6 per cent expressed a preference for student government 

gi ue He % a i ” forensics 
Percentages from specific colleges vary somewhat from one to an- 
other. Variation depends in part upon the quality of the different 
activities in a particular institution. 

In an earlier survey, as in recent surveys, students in high school 
(138, 1924) considered that friendships made one of the greatest 
values gained from high school. They also resembled modern boys 
and girls in expressing worry over difficulties and in feeling the need 
for sex education. These eight thousand boys and girls in junior 
classes in representative high schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion were less concerned with their life vocation, which they said 
was largely determined by their parents, and more concerned with 
religion than high school boys and girls of today appear to be. 

In an extensive evaluation by 17,246 high school students of the 
guidance they had received (165, 1938), the desirable use of leisure 
time and information on personal problems were the two items on 
which, in their judgment, they had received the least amount of 
help. Guidance in the use of the library and with respect to health 
ranked distinctly higher than other aspects of guidance. 

The non-participating students in Jones’ survey (306, 1926) gave 
the following reasons for not taking part in activities : 

45.5 per cent had home duties or outside work or activities. 

24 per cent were not interested in the present organizations. 

21 per cent belonged to organizations outside of school. 

3.5 per cent did not join because of the expense. 

6 per cent gave other reasons. 

Students in teachers’ colleges, numbering in all 3,938, were favor- 
able in their ratings of the value of extra-curriculum activities to 
them (59, 1938). One-third or more of these students believed that 
the extra-curriculum was more valuable than the curriculum in all 
fields except classic languages and home economics. They were espe- 
cially enthusiastic about the extra-curriculum work in dramatics, 
music, English and journalism, education, and religion. From the 
standpoint of teacher preparation, it would seem imperative that 
teachers in training have first-hand experience in participating in 
the kinds of activities which they will later be called upon to sponsor. 


E. EVALUATION or Group Activities BY GRADUATES 


High school and college graduates have frequently been asked to 
appraise their extra-curriculum experiences. The responses are, in 
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general, favorable to the activities. This favorable response may be 
partly due to sampling, for rarely does a representative cross section 
of the school population reply to the request for information. When 
only 50 per cent or fewer of the graduates respond, the investigator 
has no way of knowing whether those who replied were those who 
had successfully participated in student activities or those who were 
disgruntled by the program. 

A good example of a follow-up study which supplies information 
about the extent of participation, as well as the opinion of high 
school graduates, is that reported by Cory (122, 1935). The students 
replying had during their high school years engaged, on the aver- 
age, in fourteen to sixteen activities. The more recent classes, 1931 
and 1932, engaged in a still larger number of activities, the average 
in the case of girls reaching 21.4 for the 1932 class. Both boys and 
girls wished they had participated to a greater extent. Having been 
out of school long enough to realize their deficiencies, they felt the 
need for better preparation for their long hours of leisure. 

They gave as reasons for not having participated to a greater 
extent: lack of time, initiative, or knowledge about the activities or 
enthusiasm for them. In these reasons are implied certain criticisms 
of the program—the activities may not have been properly presented, 
well sponsored, or sufficiently varied. 

Continuity of participation tends to be greatest in the music and 
athletic clubs. The reason for this is obvious, since a certain profi- 
ciency in an orchestra or on a basketball team must be gradually 
acquired, and, once it has been acquired, the player is not likely to 
abandon the group. 

The comparative popularity of activities is difficult to estimate 
because a number of factors may affect participation in any one 
activity. Among these factors are the emphasis placed on the activity 
by the school, the awards given, the personal satisfaction derived, 
and the proficiency of the sponsor. In Cory’s survey all the activities 
ranking high were those which helped to increase a student’s self- 
confidence and had an important carry-over into adult life. The ac- 
tivities ranked high in value were business and commercial clubs, in- 
strumental duet, vocal and instrumental ensemble, national honor 
society, manual training club, vocal solo, band, school paper, operetta, 
and junior-senior play. The activities ranked low—glider club, cam- 
era club, airplane, checkers, soccer, volleyball—are activities seldom 
used after graduation. Additional emphasis might well be placed on 
those activities which help to make adult life richer and fuller. 

A larger number of additional activities were suggested. Among 
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those most frequently mentioned were swimming, cards, various 
other games, skating, current affairs, curio and antiques club, health 
club, folk songs and dances, art, ballroom dancing, numerous avoca- 
tions, salesmanship, and public speaking. l 

The judgments of twenty thousand present and former students 
in two hundred secondary schools in the United States formed the 
basis for the evaluation of a scale that may be used in the study of 
an individual school (164, 1938). This instrument consists of two 
parts: 

1. A linear scale of degree of satisfaction with a vast number of 
items relating to school experience. These items were later 
weighted in importance by twenty-three educators. 

2. Unguided responses to the questions, 

“What do you like best about your school ?” 

“What do you like least about your school?” 
The results obtained from the application of the scale to this large 
representative group of students would serve as “norms” for an in- 
dividual school. A consideration of related subjective factors would 
supply yaluable additional guidance and research data. The validity 
of the results depends primarily on the success of the investigator in 
gaining the interest and co-operation of the group so that its members 
will give the most honest and accurate responses of which they are 
capable. 


F. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Progress in evaluation of group activities will be made as tech- 
niques are systematically developed for ascertaining the changes 
which have taken place in boys and girls. Such evaluation must be 
individual, continuous, and many-sided. The techniques now avail- 
able for studying actual changes in boys and girls are tests, ques- 
tionnaires, observation, interviews held over a period of time, and 
life histories. If information from all sources is brought together, 
interpreted, and synthesized in the case study, and then synchronized 
with the group work in which the individual has been engaging, the 
most fundamental kind of evaluation will result. 

Active assistance on the part of the student in appraising his 
growth has both research and service value. It has research value 
because the student is the sole source of information on ways in 
which he feels he has been influenced by contacts with the group- 
Student evaluation likewise has service value because students learn 
thereby to control their environment and—through control over their 
environment—their destiny. 
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Three possible lines of research in “social co-operation” may be 
applied to groups in educational institutions. The first type of re- 
search emphasizes the thought rather than the feeling and doing 
aspects by describing a concrete situation and asking the subject to 
analyze it into psychological factors which may facilitate or prevent 
co-operation. The second is the systematic study of actual groups in 
which co-operation is demanded. From such a study information on 
the conditions which appear either to maintain or hinder co-operation 
in specific situations may be obtained. The third type of research is 
that which is set up under laboratory conditions and conducted often 
with special equipment such as one-way vision rooms for observation 
and electrical recording devices. In all of these ways knowledge of 
the primary bases of co-operation within groups and between groups 
may be obtained. Thus a working philosophy of group activities 
which can be tested in real situations may be developed. 

In planning researches in this field, the personnel worker should 
guard against two grave defects of educational research mentioned 
in a lecture by Laski: “first, trying to measure precisely the obvious 
and second, attempting to measure the immeasurable.” 
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ucknel] University, 95 
ull Session, 259 


Careers conference, 165 
Se studies, 27, 250-251, 205 
€ntralized Programs, 49-50 
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Chairman, of committee, 271-272 
Chapel. See Assembly 
Chaperon, 125-126 
Cheating, 101, 102 
Chicago high schools, 77 
Chicago, University of, 286 
Church affiliation, 143-144 
Classrooms, 275 
Cleveland, Ohio, 182 
Club sponsor. See Leader 
Co-educational colleges, 66, 110 
Colorado high schools, 201 
Colorado State Teachers College, 200, 
214 
Colorado, University of, 203, 205 
Committees 
chairman of, 271-272 
forming of, 271 
process of, 272-273 
Community contacts, 113, 134, 150, 151, 
187, 289 
Community organizations 33-34, 134 
Composition of groups, 3-4 
Compulsory aspect, of assemblies, 170 
Congress, faculty-student, 95-96, 103 
Control, forms of, 87-89 
Conversation, groups formed for, 110- 
III 
Co-operation, 3, 84, 87, 124, 182 
Co-operative council, 121 
Co-operative living groups, 
Co-ordinating council, 34 
Co-ordination of group activities, 48-53, 
59, 78 
Core curriculum classes, 159 
Cornell University, 97, 280 
Counselors, 73 
Creative manual arts, group work in, 
131 
Crime, facilitation of through groups, 
II-12 
Curriculum, relation to group activi- 
ties, 31-32, 84, 205 


281-282 


Dancing, 111-112 
Dartmouth College, 119, 120, 123 
Deans, 51, 73 

Debating clubs, 156-157 
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Decentralized programs 50-51 
Democracy 
core of, I, 170 
experiments on, 243-248 
relation to discipline, 88-89 
relation to group activities, I, 54, 55, 
72, 95, 254 
Democratic groups, characteristics of, 
245, 246-248 
Departmental clubs, 154 
Detroit schools, 73, 186 
Diagnostic value, of group activities, 
23-24 
Diary records, 9, 39-40, 72, 292 
Discipline, 88-89, 90, 99 
Discussion, group, 254-270 
difficulties in, 264, 266, 267 
evaluation of, 269-270 
procedure of, 260-264 
purposes of, 264-265 
research on, 265-269 
types of, 257-260 
values of, 254-257 
Domination, 37, 244 
Dormitories. Sce Residence halls 
Dramatic activities, 40, 132-134, 155, 
206-207 


Editorships, 183 
Eloise Hospital, Michigan, 251 
Emotional behavior, in experimental 
situations, 231 
Emotional development, 20-21 
English clubs, 154 
Environment, 275-291 
esthetic potentialities of, 129-131, 284 
influence of, 9, 18, 148, 243-244, 289 
psychological, 244 
Esthetic experiences, 129-139, 152 
Evaluation 
by students and graduates, 297-300 
of group work, 292-301 
of homeroom, 162 
of sociometric technique, 241-242 
principles of, 293 
Experiments 
on methods of group work, 243-248, 
273 
on outcomes of group work, 295-297 


Failure of group work, reasons for, 
30-31, 103-104 

Federation of student activities, 51 

Financing of student activities, 43-48, 
173-174, 188-189, 193 
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Financing of student activities—(Con- 
tinued) 
accounting, 46 
activity-ticket plan, 45-46 
budgetary procedures in, 47-48, 76 
plans for, 46-47 
raising of funds, 43-46 
Foreign language clubs, 157-158 
Forensics. See Debating clubs 
Forums, 257 
Fraternities and sororities, 4, 6-7, 115- 
125, 126-127, 207-208, 284 
arguments against, 119-120 
arguments for, 118-119 
co-ordination and supervision of, 122- 
124 
financial considerations, 122 
houses, 123 
pledging, 123 
prevalent problems, 120-122 
Frustration, response to, 231-232 


Genetic approach, 232 
George School, 150-151 
Gestalt psychology, 244 
Gifted students, 20, 216 
Governing organizations, 86-104 
Group activities (See also Student ac- 
tivities) 
classification of, 86 
criticism of, 30, 31 
initiating, 34-35 
relation to counseling, 27-28, 250-251 
value to group, 26-27, 28, 256 
“Group guidance” classes, 164-165 
Group mathematics, 242-243 
Group projects, 251 
Group-work process, evaluation of, 294 
Groups 
atmosphere of, 243-244 
casual or transitory social, 110-114, 
277, 284, 297 
classification of, 4-5 
composition of, 3-4 
definition of, 4-5 
factors in development of, 5-7 
influence on individual, 7-13, 21, 28, 
255, 293-205 
nature of, 2-3, 28 
negative influences of, 10-13, 256 
organized, 4-5, 231, 232, 285 
spontaneous, 4-5, 231, 285 
Guidance 
balance between 
and, 53-54, 59 
in choice of groups, 39-40 


student initiative 
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Guidance—( Continued) 
in the homeroom, 161 
of unpopular student, 40 
study, 239 


Handbook, 190-194 

Harvard University, 50, QI, 171, 231, 
279 

Health, and group activities, 212-213, 
283 

“Hell week,” 121, 124 

High school, group activities in, 68, 
72-77, 84, 92, III, 116, 124, 150-152, 
165-166, 180, 200-202, 209-212, 219- 
222, 288-289, 293-294, 298-299 

Higher education, 184, 189-190, 197-200, 
203-209, 222-224, 278-288 

Historical aspects, 167-168, 170-171 

Hi-Y groups, 239 

Hobby clubs, 114-115, 126 

Home economics clubs, 158-159 

Homerooms, 159-162 

Homosexual groups, 3-4 

Honor societies, 165-167, 197 

Honor system, 100-102 

Housing, 278-288, 

values of different types, 283 


Ideals, 139 
Illinois high schools, 200 
Indiana, University of, 276 
Industrial arts clubs, 159 
Influence 
differential, 9-10, 28-29 
negative, 10-13, 29 
of group on individual, 7-13, 28 
of individual on group, 13-14, 28 
Informal groups, in the regular cur- 
riculum, 159-165 
Initiative, student, 53-55 
Integrative behavior, 37 
Intelligence 
of athletes, 172, 201 
of fraternity and non-fraternity mem- 
bers, 115 
of participants and nonparticipants, 
200-202, 225 
Interfraternity council, 123, 124 
Interpersonal relations, description and 
measurement of, 229-243 
Interschool contests, 174-175 
Iowa high schools, 92 
Iowa State College, 281 
Iowa, University of, 175, 214, 244 
Italian club, 158 


Journalism, standards of, 182-183 
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Junior colleges, group activities in, 66, 
77-78, 276, 296-297 


Kansas City, 150 
Kenyon College, 117 
Laisses-faire atmosphere, experiments 
on, 247-248 
Leaders 
characteristics of, 217-224 
education of, 224-225 
of discussion, 156, 255-256, 263-264, 
273 
of groups, 4, 25, 31, 148 
personality of, 37-38, 148-149 
providing well-qualified, 35-39, 59 
relationships of, 53 
religious, 148 
responsibilities of, 38-39 
types of, 218, 244-245 
Leadership 
classes, 163-164 
classification of, 217-219 
definition of, 217 
genesis of, 223-224 
in social groups, 125-126 
Lecture-discussion, 258 
Leisure, use of, 106-107 
Liberal arts colleges, group activities 
in, 66, 81-83 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 116 
Literary societies, 154 
Loyalties, competing, 12-13 
Lutheran colleges, survey of, 62 


Magazine, school, 189-190 
Maine, University of, 116 
Membership, in groups 

limitation of, 40-43 

stimulation of, 40-43 
Mental hygiene atmosphere, 244 
Methods, of work with groups, 228-274 
Michigan, University of, 83, 151 
Milwaukee Vocational School, 93 
Minnesota, University of, 19, 64, 65, 

68, 69, 122, 201, 266, 281 

Moral problems, 145 
Morale, 26-27, 88, 102 
Mores, 14 
Motion pictures, 134-137, 186 
Motivation, 232 
Mount Holyoke, 280 
Music activities, 131-132 


National Conference of Social Work, 39 
National Council for Social Studies, 155 
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National Education Association Com- 
mittee on International Relations, 
156 

National Honor Society, 166 

National Interfraternity Conference, 121 

National Panhellenic, 125 

National Self-Government Committee, 
Inc., 93 

Nature of groups, I-14 

Needs, satisfaction of basic, 15-16 

New Jersey College for Women, 280 

New York School of Social Work, 229 

New York Training School for Girls, 
Hudson, 234, 236 

Newspaper, 186-187 

“Night clubs,” 112 

North Carolina, University of, 100 

North Central Association, 31, 34, 62, 
65 

Number of student activities, 64-65 


Oberlin College, 100, 223 
Observation 
in experiments, 230-231, 233, 273 
of students, 293 
use in making surveys, 62 
Off-campus housing, 282-283, 284, 290 
Office holding, and leadership, 222 
Officers, 
election of, 93-94, 95, 96-97, 105-106, 
183 
functions of, 94 
qualifications of, 184 
Ohio University, 117, 208 
Opinions 
expressed through publications, 179- 
180 
of alumni, 81 
of graduates, 298-300 
of school people, 181 
of students, 76-77, 104, 120, 285-286, 
297-298 
Oregon, University of, 116, 224 
Organization and supervision, of groups, 
30-60 
Outing clubs, 176 


Panel, 257 
Parents, winning co-operation of, 58 
Parker High School, Chicago, 163 
Parliamentary discussion, 258 
Participation in student activities, 65-72 

and housing, 286, 287 

and “success in life,” 213-217 

bases for, 81, 177 

continuity of, 70-72, 299 
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Participation in student activities— 
(Continued) 
excessive, 202, 204, 210 
extent of, 65-68, 79, 82, 118, 183 
factors relating to, 69-70, 205, 299 
patterns of, 68-69 
reasons for lack of, 69-70, 78 
Part-time work, 198, 199, 205 
Personality 
courses, 162-163 
development of, 7-21, 140, 14I, 152 
effect of creative work on, 131 
of group leader, 37-38 
Pittsburgh, University of, 97, 122, 203, 
224, 275 
Planning by students, 34, 53-55 
Platform conversation, 258 
Play therapy 
in psychiatric groups, 249 
methods of, 248-253 
values of, 253 
Point system, 41-43, 59, 83 
Policy-making organizations, 
Problem-solving method, 164 
Programs of group activities, in high 
school, 72-73 
Progression of experiences, 56-57 
Progressive Education Association, 67, 
297 
Projective techniques, 251 
Psychiatrist, 51 
Psychoanalysis, of a group, 2 
Psychodrama, 252 
Psychologist, 51 
Publications, student, 179-195 
censorship of, 184-185 
financing of, 185 
policies regarding, 181-182 
prevalence of, 180-181 
problems of, 181-185 
staff, 183-184 
values of, 179-180 
Purdue University, 203, 215 


Questionnaire, 93 
in study of student problems, 260 
in surveys, 61-62, 125 


86-104 


Racial groups, 238-239 
Radio, 137-139 
Records 
of group activity, 229, 230-231 
of group membership, 234 
written by camp counselors, 27 
Regents’ Inquiry, 105 
Relationships 
between factors, 196-227 
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Relationship— (Continued) 
boy-girl, 110 
complexity of, 117 
in groups, 108 
outstanding study of, 197-200 
Religious attitudes, and church member- 
ship, 142-144 
Religious education 
courses in, 144-145, 149-150 
in the schools, 144 
programs of, 149-152 
Religious experiences, 139-152 
instruction for, 140 
nature of, 139-142 
science and, 140-141 
through informal activities, 146 
through meditation, 146-147 
through personal influence, 147-149 
Religious organizations, 146, 149-152 
Research 
criticism of, 196, 208-209, 226, 242- 
243 
methods of, 202-203, 224, 241, 246-247 
needed, 60, 85, 104, 127-128, 178, 195, 
226, 273, 291, 301 
sociometric 236-241 
Residence halls, 278-281, 290 
Responsibility 
of student council, 97-99 
of students, 75, 95 
Retarded students, 54-55 
Rollins College, 149 
Rooming houses, 282-283 
Round table, 259 
Rules and regulations, 88-89, 102-103 
Rural groups, 33-34 
Rural students, 120 
Rushing, 120-121 


Sacramento, California, 164 
Scales, for survey purposes, 62, 63 
Scholarship of students 
as basis of membership, 166 
comparison of athletes and non-ath- 
letes, 172-173, 178, 205, 211 
comparison of fraternity and non- 
fraternity members, 116-117, 205, 
207-209 
comparison of participants with non- 
Participants, 198-200, 202-212, 225 
relation to housing, 285-288, 289 
Self-confidence, effect of group on, I0- 
TI, 254 
Self-supporting students, 197-198 
Seminar, 259-260 
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Service 
organizations, 105-106 
through group activities, 16, 151 
Social clubs, 106 
Social development, 16-20, 109, 236-237 
Social director, 20 
Social distance scale, 239 
Social education, factors in, 108-110, 237 
Social events, 54 
Social norms, 21 
Social problems, 14 
Social sensitivity, 105 
Social standards, 20 
Social studies clubs, 155-156 
Social success, 16-18 
Social therapist, 28 
Social usage, 109-110 
Sociogram, 235-236 
Sociometric test, 233-235 
Sociometry, 233-242 
Sororities. See Fraternities 
Sports, 67, 68 
Stanford University, 5, 62, 233 
Stevens College, 49, 233 
Student activities 
credit for, 58-59 
kinds of, 64-65, 80 
philosophy of, 7-29, 51, 72-73, 142 
supervision of, 53-56 
support of, 58 
surveys of, 61-85 
Student co-operation, in government, 
87-94 
Student council, 94-99 
Student court, 99 
Success in life, 213-217, 225 
Susquehanna University, 204 
Symposium, 257 
Syracuse University, 167, 185 


Teacher-student relation, 36-37, 87, 94, 
95, 113, 147 
Teachers 
growth in service, 72 
influence of, 108, 147-148 
responsibility and preparation of, 36- 


Teachers colleges, group activities in, 
64, 65, 78-81, 166, 160, 214-215 
Therapeutic value, of group activities, 

24-25 
Therapy, group, 9-10 
“Total behavior technique,” 230 
Town meeting, 257-258 
Traditions, 88, 108 
Trends, in group activities, 83-84 
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Twenty-four hour activities of students. 
See Diary records 


Union buildings, 275-278 
co-ordination through, 51 
Universities, group activities in, 68, 
69, 81-83, 167, 277 
University High School 
Chicago, 166 
Oakland, California, 73-76, 168 


Value judgments, 13 
Values, of group activities, 14-27, 28-29, 
168-169 
developmental, 15-23 
diagnostic, 23-24 
emotional, 20-21 
esthetic, 22 
for knowledge and skills, 22-23 
satisfaction of basic needs, 15-16 
social, 16-20 
therapeutic, 24-25 
to the group, 26-27 
vocational, 22 
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Vassar College, 18 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 16 

Virginia, University of, 100 

Vocational information, 296 

Vocational success, and participation in 
campus activities, 214, 215 


Washington Irving High School, New 
York City, 158 

Wells High School, Chicago, 72 

Who’s Who, as criterion of success, 213 

William and Mary College, 100 

Wisconsin, University of, 171, 176, 224, 
285 

Wittenberg College, 64, 83, 122, 200, 203, 
205 

Women’s colleges, 66 


Yale University, 171, 179, 187, 197, 198, 
199 

Yearbook. See Annual 

Youth hostels, 176-177 

Youth organizations, 33, 34 
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